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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  contain,  I  believe,  the  first  accu- 
rate analysis  of  the  laws  of  Political  Economy  which  has 
been  published  in  England.  Many  treatises,  within  tlieir 
Bcoi)e,  correct,  have  appeai-ed  in  contradiction  of  the  views 
popularly  received ;  but  no  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
subject  was  possible  t<>  any  pei-son  unacquainted  with  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  highest  industries,  commonly 
called  the  "  Fine  Arts ; "  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  those  industries  has,  ^o  far  as  T  knou .  attiiii|ttt'«l. 
or  even  approached,  the  task. 

So  that,  to  the  date  (1863)  when  tliese  Essays  were  pub- 
lished^ not  only  the  chief  conditions  of  the  production  of 
wealth  had  remained  unstated,  but  the  nature  of  wealth 
itself  had  never  been  defined.  "  Every  one  has  a  notion, 
sufticiently  correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant 
by  wealth,"  wrote  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  outset  of  his  treatise ; 
and  contentedly  pi-ooeeded,  as  if  a  chemist  should  proceed 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  chemistry  without  endeavouring 
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to  a8<;crtain  the  nature  of  fire  or  water,  bccaufie  every  one 
Jiiul  H  iKjtion  of  them,  "  sufficieiilly  correct  for  coinnion 
))urpo8e«." 

But  even  that  appai*ently  indisputable  Btatcment  wan 
untrue.  There  is  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  hm 
a  notion  Huffi(Mently  correct,  even  for  the  commonest  pur- 
])Ose8,  of  "  wliat  is  meant"  by  wealth ;  still  less  of  what 
wealth  everluHtingly  w,  whether  we  mean  it  or  not ;  whi<;h 
it  is  the  business  of  every  student  of  economy  to  awjertain. 
We,  indeed,  know  (either  by  experience  or  in  imagination) 
what  it  is  to  be  able  to  prr^vide  ourselves  with  luxurious 
food,  and  handsome  clothes;  and  if  Mr.  Mill  had  thought 
that  wealth  consisted  only  in  these,  or  in  the  means  of 
obtaining  these,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
Ko  defined  it  with  perfect  scientific  a<;curacy.  But  he 
knew  better:  he  knew  that  some  kinds  of  wealth  consisted 
in  the  possession,  or  power  of  obtaining,  other  things  than 
these ;  but,  having,  in  the  studies  of  his  life,  no  clue  to  the 
principles  of  essential  value,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
public  opinion  as  the  ground  of  his  science ;  and  the  pub- 
lie,  of  course,  willingly  accepted  the  notion  of  a  scien(*e 
founded  on  their  opinions. 

I  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  singular  advantage,  not  only 
in  the  greater  extent  of  the  field  of  investigation  opened 
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to  me  by  my  daily  pursuits,  but  in  tlie  severity  of  soiuf 
lessons  I  accidentally  received  in  the  coui-se  of  them. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1851,  I  was  collecting  ma- 
terials for  my  work  on  Venetian  architecture,  three 
of  the  pictures  of  Tintoret  on  the  roof  of  the  School 
of  St.  Roch  were  hanging  down  in  ragged  fragments, 
mixed  with  lath  and  plaster,  round  the  apertureg 
made  by  the  fall  of  three  Austrian  heavy  shot.  The 
city  of  Venice  was  not,  it  ai)|)eared,  rich  enough  to 
repair  the  damage  that  winter ;  and  buckets  were  set 
on  the  floor  of  the  upper  room  of  the  school  to  catch 
the  rain,  which  not  only  fell  directly  thmugh  the 
shot  holes,  but  found  its  way,  owing  to  the  genemlly 
per\iou8  state  of  the  roof,  through  many  of  the  can 
vasses  of  Tintoret's  in  other  parts  of  the  ceiling. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  me,  as  I  have  just  said,  no  less 
direct  than  severe ;  for  I  knew  already  at  that  time 
(though  I  have  not  ventured  to  assert,  until  recently  at 
Oxford.)  that  the  pictures  of  Tintoret  in  Venice  were 
ac(;urately  the  most  precious  articles  of  wealth  in  Euroj>e, 
being  the  best  existing  productions  of  human  industry. 
Xow  at  the  time  that  three  of  them  were  thus  fluttering 
in  moist  rags  from  the  rfX)f  they  had  adorned,  the  shops 
of  the  Rue   Rivoli   at   Paris   were,   in  obedience  to    a 
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Htcadily-incrcasiiig  public  Demand,  l>eginniiig  Ut  bIiow 
a  steadily-increasing  Sui>i»ly  of  elal)<>rately-finirthod  and 
(•((luiired  litlio^raplm,  reprewMitin^  the  modem  danccfi  of 
(Iclijijht,  among  which  the  cancan  has  since  taken  a  din- 
tinjjnished  place. 

The  laboiir  employed  on  the  stone  of  one  of  these 
litho«j^rapli8  is  very  much  more  than  Tintoret  was  in 
tiie  habit  of  giving  to  a  picture  of  average  size.  Con- 
sidering labour  as  the  yrigin  of  value,  therefore,  the 
stone  so  highly  wrought  would  be  of  greater  value  than 
the  picture ;  and  since  also  it  is  capable  of  producing  a 
large  nunil>er  of  immediately  saleable  or  exchangeable 
impressions,  for  which  the  "  demand "  is  constant,  the 
city  of  Paris  naturally  supposed  itself,  and  on  all  hitherto 
believed  or  stated  principles  of  political  economy,  wa»«, 
infinitely  richer  in  the  ix)6se8sion  of  a  large  number  of 
these  lithographic  stones,  (not  to  speak  of  countless  oil 
pictures  and  marble  carvings  of  similar  character),  than 
Venice  in  the  possession  of  those  rags  of  mildewed 
cauvas,  flaunting  in  the  south  wind  and  its  salt  rain. 
And,  accordingly,  Paris  provided  (without  thought  of  the 
expense)  lofty  arcades  of  shops,  and  rich  recesses  of 
innumerable  private  apartments,  for  the  protection  of 
these  better  treasures  of  hers  from  the  weather. 
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Yet,  all  the  while,  Paris  was  not  the  richer  for  tliese 
possessions.  Intrinsically,  the  delightful  lithograplis 
were  not  wealth,  but  polar  contraries  of  wealth.  She 
was,  by  the  exact  quantity  of  labour  she  had  given  to 
jjroduce  these,  sunk  below,  instead  of  above,  absolute 
Poverty.  They  not  only  were  false  Riches — they  were 
true  Dd>t^  which  had  to  be  paid  at  last — and  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Rue  Rivoli  shows  in  what  manner. 

And  the  faded  stains  of  the  Venetian  ceiling,  all  tlie- 
while,  were  absolute  and  inestimable  wealth.  Uselesii 
to  their  possessors  as  forgt)tten  treasure  in  a  buried  city, 
they  had  in  them,  nevertheless,  the  intrinsic  and  eternal 
nature  of  wealth  ;  and  Venice,  still  possessing  the  ruins 
of  them,  was  a  rich  city ;  only,  the  Venetians  had  not  a 
notion  sufficiently  correct  even  for  the  very  common 
purpose  of  inducing  them  t»j  put  slates  on  a  roof,  of  what 
was  "  meant  by  wealth." 

The  vulgar  economist  would  reply  that  his  science 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  qualities  of  pictures,  but 
with  their  exchange-value  only;  and  that  his  business 
was, .  exclusively,  to  consider  whether  the  remains  of 
Tintoret  were  worth  as  many  ten-and-sixpences  ae  the 
impi-essions  which  might  be  taken  from  the  lithographic 
stones. 
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But  lie  would  not  venture,  without  reserve,  to  make 
Biieh  an  answer,  if  the  example  l>c  taken  in  li<»r8e», 
inBtcad  of  pictures.  The  moat  dull  ecrmomist  would 
perceive,  and  admit,  that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  tine 
stud  of  horses  was  absolutely  ritthcr  than  one  who  had 
only  ill-bred  and  broken-winded  ones.  He  would  in- 
stinctively feel,  though  his  jiseudo-science  had  never 
taught  him,  that  the  price  paid  for  the  animals,  in  either 
case,  did  not  alter  the  fact  of  their  worth :  that  the  gixjd 
horse,  though  it  might  have  been  bought  by  chance  f«>r  a 
few  guineas,  was  not  therefore  less  valuable,  nor  the  owner 
of  the  galled  jade  any  the  richer,  because  he  had  given  a 
hundred  for  it. 

So  that  the  economist,  in  saying  that  his  science  takes 
no  account  of  the  qualities  of  pictures,  merely  signifies 
that  he  cannot  conceive  of  any  quality  of  essential 
badness  or  goodness  existing  in  pictures;  and  that  lie  i> 
incapable  of  investigating  the  laws  of  wealth  in  sudi 
articles.  AVhich  is  the  fact.  But,  being  incapable  f)f 
defining  intrinsic  value  in  pictures,  it  follows  that  he 
must  be  equally  lieljjless  to  define  the  nature  of  intrinsic- 
value  in  painted  glass,  or  in  painted  pottery,  or  in  pat- 
terned stuffs,  or  in  any  other  national  produce  requiring 
true  human   ingenuity.      Nay,  though  capable  of    con- 
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ceiviiig  the  idea  of  intrinsic  value  with  resiject  to  beasts 
of  burden,  no  economist  has  endeavoured  to  state  tlie 
general  principles  of  National  Economy,  even  with  regard 
to  tlie  horse  or  the  ass.  And,  in  fine,  the  modem poliiietU 
economistn  have  been^  without  ex^ieption.,  ineupahle  of  ap- 
prehending the  nature  of  intrinttic  value  at  all. 

And  the  first  specialty  of  the  following  treatise  consists 
in  its  giving  at  the  outset,  and  maintaining  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  subsequent  reasoning,  a  definition  of  Intrinsic; 
Value,  and  Intrinsic  Conti*arv-of- Value ;  the  negative 
power  having  been  left  by  former  writers  entirely  out  of 
account,  and  the  positive  power  left  entirely  undefined. 

But,  secondly  :  the  modem  economist,  ignoring  intrinsic 
value,  and  accepting  the  popular  estimate  of  things  as  tlie 
only  g'  ound  of  his  science,  has  imagined  liimself  to  have 
a8ce»'tained  the  constant  laws  regulating  the  relation  of 
this  popular  demand  to  its  supply;  or,  at  leai^t,  to  Irnve 
proved  that  demand  and  supply  were  connected  by 
h'iavenly  balance,  over  which  human  foresight  had  no 
j)ower.  I  chanced,  by  singular  coincidence,  lately  to  set» 
this  theory  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  brought  to  as 
8hai*p  practical  issue  in  another  great  siege,  as  I  had  seen 
the  theories  of  intrinsic  value  brought,  in  the  siege  of 
Venice. 
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I  ha<l  the  honour  of  )>cing  on  the  committee  under  the 
prewldentBhip  of  the  L>i*d  Ma}'or  of  Ix)ndon,  for  the  vic- 
tualling of  ]*ari8  after  her  surrender.  It  became,  at  one 
period  of  our  sittiiige,  a  question  of  vital  imi>ort{ince  at 
what  moment  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  would  come 
into  oj^eration,  and  what  the  operation  of  it  would  exactly 
be :  the  demand,  on  this  occasion,  being  very  Urgent 
indeed ;  that  of  several  millions  of  people  within  a  few 
houi-Hi  of  utter  ptarvation,  for  any  kind  of  food  whatwoever. 
Kevei-theless,  it  was  admitted,  in  the  cours^of  debate,  t<^)  l>e 
probable  that  the  divine  principle  of  demand  and  8up})ly 
might  find  itself  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  some  minutes 
over,  in  want  of  carts  and  horses ;  and  we  ventured  so  far 
to  interfere  with  the  divine  principle  as  to  provide  carta 
and  horses,  with  haste  which  proved,  happily,  in  time  for 
the  need  ;  but  not  a  moment  in  advance  of  it.  It  was 
farther  recognized  by  the  committee  that  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  demand  and  supply  would  commence  its  operations 
by  charging  the  poor  of  Paris  twelve-pence  for  a  penny's 
■worth  of  whatever  they  wanted ;  and  would  end  its  opera- 
tions by  offering  them  twelve-pence  worth  for  a  l^enny,  of 
whatever  the}-  didn't  M-ant.  Whereupon  it  was  concluded 
by  the  committee  that  the  tiny  knot,  on  this  special  occa- 
sion, was  scarcely  ^^  dignus  vindice^^  by  the  divine  princi- 
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j)le  of  demand  and  snpply  :  and  that  we  would  venture, 
for  once,  in  a  profane  manner,  to  provide  for  the  po<»r  of 
Paris  what  they  wanted,  when  tliey  wanted  it  Which,  to 
the  value  of  the  sums  entrusted  to  ua,  it  will  be  remeiu- 
hered  wo  succeeded  in  doing. 

lUn  the  fact  m  that  the  so-called  "  law,"  which  was  felt 
to  be  false  in  this  case  of  extreme  exigence,  is  alike  false 
in  cases  of  less  exigence.  It  is  false  always,  and  every- 
where. Nay,  to  such  an  extent  is  its  existence  imagi- 
nary, that  the  vulgar  economists  are  not  even  agreed 
in  their  account  of  it;  for  some  of  them  mean  by  it, 
only  that  prices  are  regulated  by  the  relation  between 
demand  and  supply,  which  is  partly  true;  and  others 
mean  that  the  relatitm  itself  is  one  with  the  process  of 
which  it  is  unwise  to  interfei-e ;  a  statement  which  is 
not  only,  as  in  the  alK)ve  instance,  untrue ;  but  accurately 
the  revei'se  oi  the  truth :  for  all  wise  ewmomy,  political 
or  domestic,  consists  in  the  resolved  maintenance  of  a 
given  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  other  than 
the  instinctive,  or  (directly)  natural,  one. 

Similarly,  vulgar  political  ew^nomy  asserts  for  a  "  law  " 
that  wages  are  determined  by  competition. 

Xow  I  pay  my  servants  exactly  what  wages  1  tliink 
iiecessarv  to  iiiiiko  them  comfortable.     The  sum   is  not 
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determined  at  all  by  competition ;  hut  8f»metime«  by  my 
notioris  of  their  comfort  and  deserving,  and  Honietime* 
by  theirs.  If  1  were  to  Injcome  i>enniIeHH  to-morrow, 
several  of  them  would  certaiidy  still  serve  me  for  noth- 

In  both  the  real  and  supposed  cases  the  so-called  "law" 
of  vul<^ar  political  economy  is  absolutely  set  at  defiance. 
But  I  cannot  set  the  law  of  gravitation  at  defiance,  nor 
determine  that  in  my  house  I  will  not  allow  ice  to  melt, 
when  the  temj^erature  is  above  thirty-two  degrees.  A 
true  law  outside  of  my  house,  will  remain  a  tnie  one 
inside  of  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  law  of  Nature  that 
wages  are  determined  by  competition.  Still  less  is  it  a 
law  of  State,  or  we  should  not  now  be  disputing  alx>ut 
it  publicly,  to  the  loss  of  many  millions  of  pounds  to  the 
country.  The  fact  which  vulgar  economists  have  been 
weak  enough  to  imagine  a  law,  is  only  that,  for  the  laiit 
twenty  years  a  number  of  very  senseless  persons  have 
attempted  to  determine  wages  in  that  manner ;  and  have, 
in  a  measure,  succeeded  in  occasionally  doing  so. 

Both  in  definition  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  in 
statement  of  the  laws  which  govern  its  distribution,  mod- 
ern political  economy  has  been  thus  absolutely  incom- 
petent, or  absolutely  false.     And  the  follo^ving  treatise 
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is  not,  as  it  has  been  asserted  with  dull  pertinacity,  an 
endeavour  to  put  sentiment  in  tlie  place  of  science ;  but 
it  contains  the  exposure  of  what  insolently  pretended  to 
be  a  science ;  and  the  definition,  hitherto  unassailed — and 
I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  unassailable  —  of  the  material 
elements  witli  which  political  economy  lias  to  deal,  and 
the  moral  principles  in  which  it  consists  ;  being  not  itself 
a  science,  but  "a  system  of  conduct  founded  on  the 
sciences,  and  impossible,  except  under  certain  conditions 
of  moral  culture."  Which  is  only  to  say,  that  industry, 
frugality,  and  discretion,  the  tliree  foundations  of  econ- 
omy, are  moral  qualities,  and  cannot  be  attained  without 
moral  discipline:  a  flat  truism,  the  reader  may  think, 
thus  stated,  yet  a  truism  which  is  denied  both  vocifer- 
ously, and  in  all  endeavour,  by  tlie  entii-e  populace  of 
Eui-ope ;  who  are  at  present  hopeful  of  obtaining  wealth 
by  tricks  of  trade,  without  industry ;  who,  possessing 
wealth,  have  lost  in  tlie  use  of  it  even  tlie  conception, — - 
how  much  more  the  habit  ? — of  frugality ;  and  who,  in  the 
jihoice  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  cannot  so  much  as  lose 
— since  tliey  have  never  hitherto  at  any  time  possessed, — 
the  faculty  of  discretion. 

Now  if  the  teachere  of  the  pseudo-science  of  economy 
had  ventured  to  state  distinctly  even  the  ixx)r  conclusions 
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they  had  reached  ou  tJie  Bubjecte  respecting  which  it  ii 
most  dangerous  for  a  populace  to  be  indiscreet,  they 
would  have  soon  found,  by  tlie  use  made  of  tliem,  which 
were  true,  and  which  false. 

I3ut  on  main  and  vital  questions,  no  j)oIitical  econoniint 
lias  hitherto  ventured  to  state  one  gui<ling  principle.  1 
will  instance  three  subjects  of  universal  importance.  Na- 
tional Dress.     National  llent.     National  Debt. 

Now  if  we  are  to  look  in  any  quarter  for  a  M.-iimiuK; 
and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  principles  of  a  given 
science,  it  must  certainly  be  from  its  Professor  at 
Camljridge. 

Take  the  last  edition  of  Professor  Fawcett's  Manual  of 
Political  Economy^  and  forming,  first  clearly  in  youi 
mind  these  three  following  questions,  see  if  you  can  find 
an  answer  to  tliem. 

I.  Does  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  production  of 
luxurious  dress  and  furniture  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich 
or  poor  ? 

II.  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  of  a  tax  on  its 
land,  or  on  the  produce  of  it,  to  a  certain  number  of  pri- 
vate pereons,  to  be  expended  by  them  as  they  please,  tend 
to  make  the  nation  rich  or  poor  ? 

III.  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  for  an  indefinite 
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period,  of  interest  on  money  l)orrowecl  fi-om  private  j)er- 
Bons,  tend  to  make  the  nation  rich  or  poor  ? 

These  tliree  questions  are,  all  of  them,  perfectly  simple, 
and  primarily  vital.  Determine  these,  and  you  have  at 
once  a  basis  iov  national  conduct  in  all  important  particu- 
lai-s.  Leave  them  undetermined,  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  distress  which  may  be  bi-ought  upon  the  people  by  the 
cunning  of  its  knaves,  and  the  folly  of  its  multitudes. 

I  will  take  the  tliree  in  their  order. 

I.  Dress.  The  general  impressiuu  on  the  public  iuimu 
at  this  day  is,  that  the  luxury  t>f  the  rich  in  dress  and 
furniture  is  a  benefit  to  the  poor.  Probably  not  even  the 
blindest  of  our  political  economists  would  venture  to- 
assert  this  in  so  many  M'ords.  But  where  do  they  assert 
the  contrary  ?  During  the  entire  period  of  the  reign  of 
the  late  Empei-or  it  was  assumed  in  France,  as  the  first 
principle  of  fiscal  government,  tliat  a  large  portion  of  the 
funds  received  as  rent  from  the  provincial  labourer  should 
be  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dresses  in 
Paris.  Where  is  the  political  economist  in  France,  or 
England,  who  ventured  to  assert  the  conclusions  of  his 
science  as  adverse  to  this  system  ?  As  early  as  the  year 
1857  I  had  done  ray  best  to  show  the  nature  of  the  error, 
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and  to  give  warning  of  itH  danger;*  hut  not  one  of  the 
men  who  had  the  foolish  ears  of  the  j)eople  intent  on  their 
words,  dai-ed  to  follow  me  in  speaking  what  would  have 
been  an  oflFence  to  the  powers  of  trade;  and  tlie  jK^wers  of 
trade  in  Paris  had  their  full  way  for  fourteen  years  more, 
— with  this  result,  today, — as  told  us  in  precise  and  curt 
terms  l)y  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, — f 

"  We  have  replaced  glory  by  gold,  work  by  B|)eculation,  faith  and 
honour  by  BcepticiHm.  To  absolve  or  glorify  immorality;  to  make 
much  of  loose  women;  to  gratify  our  eyes  witli  luxurj-,  our  ciifM  with 
the  taUis  of  orgies  ;  to  aid  in  the  manujuvn-H  of  public  roblK-rs.  or  to 
applaud  them ;  to  laugh  at  morality,  and  only  lielieve  in  succewH ;  to 
love  nothing  but  pleasure,  adore  nothing  l>ut  force;  to  replace  work 
with  a  fecundity  of  fancies;  to  speak  without  thinking;  to  pn>fer 
noise  to  glory;  to  erect  sneering  into  a  system,  and  lying  into  an  in- 
stitution— is  this  the  spectacle  that  we  have  seen  ? — is  this  the  society 
that  we  have  been  ?  " 

Of  course,  other  causes,  besides  the  desire  of  luxury  in 
funiiture  and  dress,  have  been  at  work  to  produce  8U(rh 
consequences ;  but  tlie  most  active  cause  of  all  has  l)een 
the  passion  for  these;  passion  unrebuked  by  the  clergy, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  provoked  by  economists,  as  advan- 
tageous to  commerce ;  nor  need  we  think  that  such  results 
have  been  arrived  at  in  France  only;  we  are  ourselves  fol- 

*  Politicai  Economy  of  Art.     (Smith  and  Elder,  1857,  pp.  65-76.) 
f  See  report  of  speech  of  M.   Jules  Simon,  in  PaM  MaU  Gazette  of 
October  27,  1871. 
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lowing  rapidly  on  the  same  road.  Fi'ance,  iu  her  old  wars 
with  us,  never  wi\Js  so  fatally  our  enemy  as  she  has  been  in 
the  fellowship  of  fashion,  and  the  freedom  of  trade :  nor, 
to  my  mind,  is  any  fact  recorded  of  AsByrian  or  Roman 
luxury  more  ominous,  or  ghastly,  than  one  which  came  to 
my  knowledge  a  few  M-eeks  ago,  in  England ;  a  respect- 
able and  well-to-do  father  and  mother,  in  a  quiet  north 
country  town,  being  turned  into  the  streets  in  their  old 
age,  at  the  suit  of  their  only  daughter's  milliner. 

II.  Rent.  The  following  account  of  tlie  real  nature  of 
rent  is  given,  quite  accurately,  by  Professor  Fawcett,  at 
page  112  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Political  Economy : — 

"'  Every  country  has  probably  been  subjugated,  and  grants  of  van- 
quisticd  territory  were  the  ordinary  rewards  which  the  conquering 
chief  l)est()wed  upon  his  more  distinguished  followers.  Lands  ob- 
tained by  force  hud  to  W  defended  by  force ;  and  before  law  had 
asserted  her  siipremacy,  and  property  was  made  secure,  no  baron  wa« 
able  to  retain  his  possessions,  unlets  thoae  who  lived  on  his  estates 
were  prepared  to  defend  them.  .  .  .*  As  property  became  secure, 
and  landlords  felt  that  the  power  of  the  State  would  protect  them  in 
all  the  rights  of  property,  every  vestige  of  these  feudal  tenures  was 
abolished,  and  the  relation  Ix-tween  landlord  and  tenant  has  thus  be- 
come purely  commercial.  A  landlord  offers  his  land  to  any  one  who 
is  willing  to  take  it ;  he  is  anxious  to  receive  the  highest  rent  he  can 
obtain.  What  are  the  principles  which  regulate  the  rent  wliich  may 
thus  be  paid  ? " 

*  The  omitted  sentences  merely  amplify  the  statement ;  they  in  bo 
wise  modify  it. 
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Those  principles  the  Profeseor  g(Xi»  on  contentedly  to 
investigate,  never  appearing  to  contemplate  for  an  instant 
the  iH)tssil)ility  of  the  firet  principle  in  the  whole  businesB 
— the  maintenance,  by  force,  (»f  the  poeHeasion  of  land  ol>- 
tained  by  force,  being  ever  called  in  question  by  any 
human  mind.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  nearest  task  of  our 
day  to  discover  how  far  original  theft  may  l)c  jnstly  en- 
countered by  reactionary  theft,  or  whether  reactionary' 
theft  l)C  indeed  theft  at  all ;  and  farther,  what,  excluding 
either  original  or  corrective  theft,  are  the  just  conditions 
of  the  possession  of  land. 

III.  Debt.  Long  since,  w^hen,  a  mere  boy,  I  used  to  sit 
silently  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  London  mer- 
chants who,  all  of  them  good  and  sound  men  of  business, 
wei*e  wont  occasionally  to  meet  round  my  father's  dining- 
table  ;  nothing  used  to  surprise  me  more  than  the  convic- 
tion openly  expressed  by  some  of  the  soundest  and  most 
cautions  of  them,  that  "if  there  were  no  National  debt 
they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money,  or 
'  where  to  place  it  safely."  At  the  399th  page  of  his  Man- 
ual, you  will  find  Professor  Fawcett  giving  exactly  the 
same  statement. 

"  In  our  own  country,  this  certainty  against  risk  of  loss  is  provided 
by  the  public  funds ; '' 
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and  again,  as  on  the  question  of  rent,  the  Profetisor  pro- 
ceeds, without  api^earing  for  an  instant  to  be  troubled  by 
any  misgiving  that  there  may  be  an  essential  difference 
between  the  effects  on  national  prosperity  of  a  Govern- 
ment paying  interest  on*  money  which  it  spent  in  fire- 
works fifty  yeare  ago,  and  of  a  Government  paying  inter- 
est on  money  to  be  employed  to-day  on  productive 
labour. 

That  difference,  which  the  reader  will  find  stated  and 
examined  at  length,  in  §§  127-129  of  tliis  volume,  it  is 
the  business  of  economists,  before  approaching  any  other 
question  relating  to  government,  fully  to  explain.  And 
the  paragraphs  to  which  I  refer,  contain,  I  believe,  the 
only  definite  statement  of  it  hitherto  made. 

The  i)mctical  result  of  the  absence  «>f  any  such  state- 
ment is,  that  capitalists,  when  they  do  not  kiiow  what  to 
ilo  with  their  money,  pereuade  the  peasants,  in  various 
<M>untries,  tliat  the  said  peasants  want  guns  to  shoot  each 
other  with.  The  j^easants  accordingly  bonx)w  gmis,  out 
of  the  manufacture  of  which  the  capitalists  get  a  \^r- 
centage,  and  men  of  science  much  amusement  and  credit. 
Then  the  peasants  shoot  a  certain  immber  of  each  other, 
imtil  they  get  tired ;  and  burn  each  other's  homes  down 
in  various  places.     Then  they   put   the  guns  back  into 
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towera,  ai-ftcnulH,  &c.,  in  onianieiital  patterns;  (and  the 
victorious  party  put  also  eoiuo  ragged  flags  in  churcheK). 
And  then  tlie  capitalists  tax  Ix)th,  ainmally,  ever  after- 
wards, to  pay  interest  on  the  loan  of  the  gun.s  an-l 
guni)owder.  And  that  is  what  capitalists  call  "  knowing 
what  to  do  with  their  money;"  and  what  commercial  irien 
in  general  call  "  practical "  as  opposed  to  "  sentimental " 
Political  Economy. 

Eleven  years  ago,  in  ilie  hunuiuri'  oi  IftoU,  p.-n:«-i>jiig 
then  fully,  (as  Carlyle  had  done  long  before),  wliat 
distress  was  alx)ut  to  come  on  the  said  populace  of  Euroi)e 
thi-ough  these  errors  of  their  teachere,  I  began  to  do  the 
best  I  might,  to  combat  them,  in  the  series  of  j)aper8  for 
the  Comhill  Magazitie,  since  published  under  the  title  of 
Utito  this  Zast.  The  editor  of  the  Magazine  was  my 
friend,  and  ventured  the  insertion  of  the  three  first 
essays;  but  the  outcry  against  them  became  then  too 
strong  for  any  editor  to  endure,  and  he  wrote  to  me,  with 
great  discomfort  to  liimself,  and  many  apologies  to  me, 
that  the  Magazine  mui^t  only  admit  one  Economical  Essay 
more. 

I  made,  with  his  permission,  the  last  one  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  gave  it  blunt  conclusion  as  well  as  I  could — 
and  so  the  book  now  stands ;  but,  as  I  had  taken  not  a 
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little  pains  with  the  Essays,  aiid  knew  that  they  coutaiued 
l>etter  work  than  most  of  my  former  writings,  and  more 
important  truths  than  all  of  them  put  together,  this 
violent  repr(»bation  of  them  by  the  Varnhill  public  set  me 
still  more  gravely  thinking ;  and,  after  turning  the  matter 
hither  and  thither  in  my  mind  for  two  years  more,  I 
resolved  to  make  it  the  centi-al  work  of  my  life  to  write 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  Political  Economy.  It  would 
not  have  been  begun,  at  that  time,  however,  had  not  the 
editor  of  Fi'oser'is  Ma<jaziiie  written  to  me,  saying  tliat  he 
believed  there  was  something  in  my  theories,  and  woidd 
risk  the  admission  of  what  I  chose  to  write  on  this  danger- 
jus  subject ;  whereupon,  cautiously,  and  at  intervals, 
during  the  winter  of  1862-63, 1  sent  him,  and  he  ventured 
to  print,  the  preface  of  the  intended  work,  divided  into 
four  chapters.  Then,  though  the  Editor  had  not  wholly 
lost  courage,  the  Publisher  indignantly  interfered;  and 
the  i*eadei*8  of  Fraser,  as  those  of  the  ComhUl^  were  pro- 
tected,  for  that  time,  from  farther  disturbance  on  my  part. 
Subsequently,  loss  of  health,  family  distress,  and  various 
untoward  chances,  prevented  my  proceeding  with  the  body 
of  the  book ; — seven  years  have  passed  ineffectually ;  and 
I  am  now  fain  to  reprint  tlie  Preface  by  itself,  under  the 
title  which  I  intended  for  the  whole. 
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Not  discouteiitetlly  ;  being,  at  this  time  of  life,  resigned 
to  tlie  Beniie  of  failure ;  and  hIho,  beeause  the  preface  i»> 
complete  in  itself  afi  a  Ixjdy  of  definitions,  which  1  now 
re(juire  for  reference  in  the  course  of  my  Lettern  to  Work- 
■men;  by  which  also,  in  time,  I  trust  less  formally  to 
su;complish  the  chief  j)urjK)«e  of  Mnnera  P^dverix,  practi- 
(tully  summed  in  the  two  paragraj)h8  27  and  28 :  namely, 
to  examine  the  moral  results  and  |xjssible  rectifications  of 
the  laws  of  distribution  of  wealth,  which  liave  prevaile<l 
hitherto  without  debate  among  men.  Laws  which  ordi- 
nary economists  assume  to  l>e  inviolable,  and  which  ordi- 
nary socialists  imagine  to  l>e  on  the  eve  of  total  abroga- 
tion. But  tliey  are  \yot\\  alike  deceived.  The  laws  which 
at  i^resent  regulate  the  possession  of  wealth  are  unjust, 
because  the  motives  which  provoke  to  its  attainment  are 
iujpure;  but  no  socialism  can  effect  their  abrogation, 
unless  it  can  abi-ogate  also  covetousness  and  pride,  which 
it  is  by  no  means  yet  in  the  way  of  doing.  Nor  can  the 
change  be,  in  any  case,  to  the  extent  that  has  been  ima- 
gined. Extremes  of  luxury  may  be  forbidden,  and  ag«jny 
of  penury  relieved ;  but  nature  intends,  and  the  utmost 
cft"oi*ts  of  socialism  will  not  liinder  the  fulfilment  of  her 
intention,  that  a  provident  person  shall  always  be  richer 
than  a  spendthrift ;  and  an  ingenious  one  more  coniforta- 
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ble  than  a  fool.  But,  indeed,  the  adjustment  of  tlio 
possession  of  the  products  of  industry  depends  more  on 
their  natm*e  than  their  quantity,  and  on  wise  determination 
therefore  of  tlie  aims  of  industry.  A  nation  which  desii-es 
true  wealth,  desires  it  moderately,  and  can  therefore  dis- 
tribute it  with  kindness,  and  possess  it  with  pleasure ;  but 
one  which  desires  false  wealth,  desires  it  immoderately, 
and  can  neither  dispense  it  with  justice,  nor  enjoy  it  in 
peace. 

Therefore,  needing,  constantly  in  iii\  |-n->cnt  work,  to 
i*efer  to  the  definitions  of  true  and  false  wealth  given  in 
the  following  Essays,  I  republish  them  with  careful  re- 
visal.  They  were  written  abroad  ;  partly  at  Milan,  partly 
during  a  winter  i-osidence  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
Mont  Sal6ve,  ueai*  Geneva  ;  and  sent  to  London  in  as  legi- 
ble MS.  as  I  could  write ;  but  I  never  revised  the  press 
sheets,  and  have  been  obliged,  accordingly,  now  to  amend 
the  text  here  and  there,  or  correct  it  in  nnimportaut  par- 
ticulars. Wherever  any  modification  has  involved  change 
in  the  sense,  it  is  enclosed  in  square  bmckets  ;  and  what 
few  explanatoiy  comments  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  add, 
have  been  indicated  in  the  same  manner.  Xo  explanatory 
comments,  I  regret  to  perceive,  will  suffice  to  remedy  the 
mischief  of   my  affected  concentration  of  language,  into 
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the  habit  of  whicli  I  fell  by  thinking  U.)0  long  over  parti- 
cular passages,  iu  many  and  many  a  solitary  walk  trjwardH 
the  mountains  of  Rjnneville  or  Annecy.  IJut  I  never 
intended  the  book  for  anything  else  tlian  a  dictionary  of 
reference,  and  that  for  earnest  readers ;  who  will,  I  have 
good  hope,  if  tliey  find  what  they  want  in  it,  forgive  the 
affectedly  curt  expressions. 

The  Essays,  as  originally  published,  were,  a-  i  li.iw;  jii-i 
stated,  four  in  number.  I  have  now,  more  conveniently, 
divided  the  whole  into  six  chapters;  and  (as  I  puqx>s« 
thmughout  this  edition  of  ray  works)  numbered  the  par- 
agraphs. 

I  inscribed  the  first  volume  of  this  series  to  the  friend 
who  aided  me  in  chief  sorrow.  Let  me  inscribe  the 
second  to  the  friend  and  guide  who  has  urged  me  to  all 
chief  labour,  Tuomas  Carlyle. 

I  would  that  some  better  means  were  in  niy  power  of 
showing  reverence  to  the  man  who  alone,  of  all  our  ma»- 
■  tere  of  literature,  has  written,  without  thought  of  himself, 
what  he  knew  it  to  be  needful  for  the  people  of  his  time 
to  hear,  if  the  will  to  hear  were  in  them  :  whom,  therefore, 
as  the  time  draws  near  when  his  task  must  be  ended,  Re- 
publican and  Free-thonghted  England  assaults  with  impa- 
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tient  reproach ;  and  out  of  the  abyss  of  her  cowardice  iii 
policy  and  dishonour  in  trade,  sets  the  hacks  of  her  litera- 
ture to  sjjeak  evil,  grateful  to  her  eare,  of  the  Solitary 
Teacher  who  has  asked  her  to  be  brave  for  the  help  of 
Man,  and  just,  for  the  love  of  God. 

Vennutrk  IIUl, 
26<A  November,  lOTl. 
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'TK  KABia  IT  TEBKX  MDMEROQUE   CAKXHTU  AKmJ 
lIsmOBUt   COUIBENT,    ASCHTTA, 
PULVEBH  KXIOUI  PBOPE  LITCS  PABTA  MATIirUM 

MrXERA." 


CHAPTER    I. 


DEFINITIONS. 


1.  As  domestic  economy  regulates  the  acts  and  liabitn 
of  a  liouseliold,  Political  economy  regulates  those  of  a 
society  or  State,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  its  main- 
tenance. 

Political  economy  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science ;  but 
a  system  of  conduct  and  legislature,  founded  on  the 
sciences,  directing  the  arts,  and  impossible,  except  under 
certain  conditions  of  moral  culture. 

2.  The  study  which  lately  in  England  has  been  calle<l 
Political  Economy  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the 
investigation  of  some  accidental  phenomena  of  modern 
commercial  opei-ations,  nor  has  it  been  true  in  its  investi- 
gation even  of  these.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
political  economy,  as  underst(K>d  and  treated  of  by  the 
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^rcat  thinkers  of  ]>a8t  agc8 ;  hikI  an  ItJiig  aii  itfi  muschtilarly 
and  undefined  AtatementM  are  allowed  to  pasH  under  the 
name  name,  every  word  uritten'  on  the  Buhject  by  thimt 
tliinkcn* — and  rhiefly  the  wonlH  of  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Cicero  and  JJacon-^nniiit  l)e  nearly  Ui^eleKH  to  mankind. 
The  reader  must  not,  therefore,  be  Burpriwjd  at  the  can? 
and  inBistance  witli  whicli  I  have  retained  the  literal  and 
earliest  sense  of  all  imp>rtant  tenns  used  in  these  papers; 
for  a  word  is  usually  well  made  at  the  tinu;  it  is  tin*t 
wanted ;  its  youngest  meaning  has  in  it  the  full  strength  of 
its  youth;  suljsequent  seusos  are  commonly  warped  or 
weakened;  and  as  all  careful  thinkers  are  sure  to  have 
used  their  woi-ds  accurately,  the  first  condition,  in  order  to 
l»i'  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  flicir  Hayings  at  all,  is  firm 
definition  of  tenns. 

8.  By  the  "  maintenance"  of  a  State  is  to  be  understood 
tlie  support  of  its  population  in  healthy  and  happy  life ; 
and  the  increase  of  their  numbei-s,  so  far  as  that  increase 
ii^  consistent  witli  their  happiness.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
jiolitical  economy  to  increase  tlie  numbers  of  a  nation  at 
the  cost  of  common  health  or  comfort ;  nor  to  increase 
indefinitely  the  comfort  of  individuals,  by  sacrifice  of  sur- 
Vounding  lives,  or  po6siV)ilities  of  life. 

•t.  The  assumption  which  lies  at  the  root  of  nearly  all 
erroneous  reasoning  on  political  economy, — namely,  that 
its  object  is  to  accumulate  money  or  exchangeable  pro- 
perty,— may  be  shown  in  a  few  words  to  be  witliout  foun- 
dation.    For  no  economist  would  admit  national  economy 
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to  be  legitimate  wliicli  proposed  to  itself  only  the  building 
of  a  pyramid  of  gold.  lie  would  declare  the  gold  to  be 
wasted,  were  it  to  remain  in  the  moimmental  form,  and 
would  say  it  ought  to  be  employed.  But  to  what  end  i! 
Either  it  must  be  used  only  to  gain  more  gold,  and  build 
a  larger  p}Tamid,  or  for  some  purpose  other  than  the  gain- 
ing of  gold.  And  this  other  purixjee,  however  at  tii-st 
apprehended,  will  be  found  to  resolve  itself  finally  into 
the  service  of  man ; — that  is  to  say,  the  extension,  defence, 
or  comfort  of  his  life.  The  g<jlden  pyramid  may  perha}>s 
be  providently  built,  j)erhap8  iinprnvidently ;  but  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  the  accumulation  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  our  having  first  clearly  stated  tlie  aim  of  all 
economy,  namely,  the  extension  of  life. 

If  the  accumulation  of  money,  or  of  exchangeable 
j^roperty,  were  a  certain  means  of  extending  existence,  it 
would  be  useless,  in  discussing  economical  questions,  U» 
fix  our  attention  upon  the  more  distant  object — life — in- 
stead of  the  immediate  one — money.  But  it  is  not  *>. 
Money  may  sometimes  be  accumulated  at  the  cost  of  life, 
or  by  limitations  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  either  by  hastening 
the  deaths  of  men,  or  preventing  their  births.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  ultimate 
object  of  economy ;  and  to  determine  the  expediency  of 
minor  operations  with  reference  to  that  ulterior  end. 

5.  It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  object  of  political 
economy  is  the  continuance  not  only  of  life,  but  of  healthy 
and  happy  life.     But  all  true  happiness  is  both  a  conse- 
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qiience  and  cause  of  life:  it  is  a  Bign  of  its  vigor,  and 
source  <»f  its  continuance.  All  tme  suffering  is  in  like 
manner  a  consequence  and  (sause  of  death,  I  shall  there- 
fore, in  future,  \\m  the  word  "Life"  singly:  but  let  it 
he  underst(X)d  to  include  in  its  signification  the  haj)i)ine«8 
and  |K)wer  of  the  entire  human  nature,  IkxIv  and  8<^>ul. 

fi.  That  human  nature,  as  its  Creator  made  it,  and 
maintains  it  wherever  Tlis  laws  are  obsen'ed,  is  entirely 
Imnnonious.  No  physical  error  can  he  mf)re  j»rofoimd,  no 
iiioml  error  more  dangerous,  than  that  involved  in  the 
monkish  doctrine  of  the  opposition  of  body  to  soul.  No 
soul  can  be  perfect  in  an  imperfect  body:  no  body  j>er- 
fect  without  perfect  soul.  Every  right  action  and  true 
thought  sets  the  seal  of  its  beauty  on  person  and  face ; 
cverv  wrong  action  and  foul  thouijht  its  seal  of  distortion ; 
and  the  various  aspects  of  humanity  might  be  read  as 
plainly  as  a  printed  history,  were  it  not  that  the  impres- 
sions are  so  complex  that  it  must  always  in  some  cases 
(and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  all  cases) 
be  impossible  to  decii)her  them  completely.  Nevertheless, 
the  face  of  a  consistently  just,  and  of  a  consistently  unjust 
person,  may  always  be  rightly  distinguished  at  a  glance ; 
and  if  the  qualities  are  continued  by  descent  through  a 
generation  or  two,  there  arises  a  complete  distinction  of 
i-ace.  Both  moral  and  physical  qualities  are  communi- 
cated by  descent,  far  more  than  they  can  be  developed  by 
education;  (though  both  may  be  destroyed  by  want  of 
education),  and  there  is  as  yet  no  ascertained  limit  to  the 
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nobleness  of  {>erson  and  mind  which  the  human  creature 
may  attain,  by  pei-sevcring  observance  of  the  laws  of  God 
respecting  its  birth  and  training. 

7.  We  must  therefore  yet  farther  define  the  aim  of 
political  economy  to  be  "  The  multiplication  of  human 
life  at  the  highest  standard."  It  might  at  first  seem  ques- 
tionable whether  we  should  endeavour  to  maintain  a  small 
number  of  persons  of  the  highest  type  of  beauty  and 
intelligence,  or  a  larger  number  of  an  inferior  class.  But 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that  the  way  to  main- 
tain the  laigest  number  is  first  to  aim  at  tlie  highest  stand- 
ard. Determine  the  noblest  type  of  man,  and  aim  simply 
at  maintaining  tlie  largest  possible  number  of  persons  of 
that  class,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  largest  possible 
number  of  every  healthy  subordinate  class  must  necessarily 
be  produced  also. 

8.  The  perfect  type  of  manhood,  as  just  stated,  involves 
the  perfections  (whatever  we  may  hereafter  determine 
these  to  be)  of  his  body,  affections,  and  intelligence.  The 
material  things,  therefore,  which  it  is  tlie  object  of  politi- 
cal economy  to  prtniuce  and  use,  (or  accumulate  for  use,) 
are  things  which  serve  either  to  sustain  and  comfort  the 
body,  or  exercise  rightly  the  affections  and  form  the  intelli- 
gence.* "Wliatever  truly  serves  either  of  these  purposes 
is  "  useful "  to  man,  wholesome,  healthful,  helpful,  or 
holy.  By  seeking  such  things,  man  prolongs  and  increases 
his  life  upon  the  eartli. 

*  Sm  Appendix  I. 
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On  tlic  other  hand,  whatever  docs  not  serve  either  of 
(ho8e  purpose*, — much  more  whatever  countermita  them, 
— is  in  like  manner  useless  to  man,  unwholesome,  unhe)|>- 
ful,  or  unholy  ;  and  b}'  seeking  fiu<;h  thin<^  man  shortens 
and  (liminiHhcs  his  life  n{K>n  the  eailii. 

9.  And  neither  with  rcsjHJot  to  things  useful  or  useless 
can  man's  estimate  of  them  alter  their  nature.  Ceitain 
substances  being  good  for  his  f<xxl,  and  others  noxious  to 
him,  what  he  thinks  or  wishes  resiK'cting  them  can  neither 
change,  nor  prevent,  their  jxmcr.  If  he  eats  com,  he  will 
live ;  if  nightshade,  he  will  die.  If  ho  produce  or  make 
good  and  beautiful  things,  they  will  lie-Create  him :  (note 
the  solemnity  and  weight  of  the  word) ;  if  bad  and  ugly 
things,  tlu>y  will  "  corrupt "  or  "  break  in  pieces  " — that  is, 
in  the  exact  degree  of  their  ix)wcr,  Kill  him.  For  ever}' 
hour  of  labour,  however  enthusiastic  or  well  intended, 
which  he  spends  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  so  much 
possibility  of  life  is  lost  to  him.  His  fancies,  likings, 
I)eliefs,  however  brilliant,  eager,  or  oljstinate,  are  of  no 
avail  if  they  are  set  on  a  false  object.  Of  all  that  he  lias 
laboured  for,  tlie  eternal  law  of  heaven  and  earth  measures 
out  to  him  for  reward,  to  the  utmost  atom,  that  part  which 
he  ought  to  have  laboured  for,  and  withdraws  from  him 
(or  enforces  on  him,  it  may  be)  inexorably,  that  part  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  laboured  for  until,  on  his  summer 
threshing-floor,  stands  his  heap  of  corn ;  little  or  much, 
not  according  to  his  labom-,  but  to  his  discretion.  No 
"  commercial  arrangements,"  no  painting  of  surfaces,  nor 
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alL^yiiig'  of  snbstances,  will  avail  liiin  a  pennyweight. 
Nature  asks  of  him  calmly  and  inevitably,  AVhat  have  you 
fouiiil,  or  formed — the  right  thing  or  the  wrong  ?  By  the 
right  thing  you  shall  live  ;  by  the  wrong  you  shall  die. 

10.  To  thoughtless  persons  it  seems  otherwise.  The 
world  hx)k8  to  them  Jis  if  they  could  cozen  it  out  of  some 
ways  and  means  <»f  life.  IJut  they  cannot  c<^>zen  it:  they 
can  only  (jozen  their  iieighboui-s.  The  world  is  not  to  be 
cheated  of  a  grain  ;  not  so  much  as  a  breatli  of  its  air  can 
be  drawn  surreptitiously.  F(jr  every  piece  of  wise  work 
done,  so  much  life  is  granted  ;  for  every  piece  of  foolish 
work,  nothing ;  for  every  piece  of  wicked  work,  so  much 
death  is  alhjtted.  This  is  as  sure  as  the  courses  of  day  and 
night.  But  when  the  means  of  life  are  once  produced, 
men,  by  their  various  stniggles  and  industries  of  accumu- 
lation or  exchange,  may  \ariouijly  gather,  waste,  i-estrain, 
or  distribute  them ;  necestjitating,  in  proportion  to  tlie 
waste  or  i-estraint,  accurately,  so  much  more  death. 
The  rate  and  range  of  additional  death  are  measured  by 
the  rate  and  range  of  waste ;  and  are  inevitable  ; — the  only 
cpiestion  (determined  mostly  by  fraud  in  peace,  and  force 
in  war)  is.  Who  is  to  die,  and  how  ? 

11.  Such  being  the  everlasting  law  of  human  existence, 
the  essential  work  of  the  political  economist  is  to  deter- 
mine what  are  in  reality  useful  or  life-giving  things,  and 
by  what  degrees  and  kinds  of  labour  they  are  attainable 
and  distributable.  This  investijration  divides  itself  under 
three  gretit  heads; — the    studies,    namely,  of  the  phe- 
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iiomciui,  fii-st.  of  Wi;\nif;  s«'c<>ii(lly,  <»f  Moni  v ;  firi'l 
thirdly,  of  Riciiks. 

Thefto  torms  are  often  used  as  aynonymoiis,  but  they 
signify  entirely  diifercnt  things.  "  Wealth "  c^mHiBtB  of 
things  in  t.heniHelveH  vsiluahlo;  "Money,"  of  (KxMniientary 
claims  to  the  j)o«*eB8ion  of  such  things;  and  "  Jliihes"  ig 
a  relative  term,  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  jxwsefv- 
ftione  of  one  person  or  society  as  compared  with  tli(»c  of 
other  persons  or  societies. 

The  study  of  "Wealth  is  a  province  of  natural  science:— 
It  deals  with  the  essential  properties  of  things. 

The  study  of  Money  is  a  province  of  commercial  sci- 
ence:— it  deals  with  conditions  of  engagement  and  ex- 
change. 

The  study  of  Riches  is  a  province  of  moral  science  :— 
it  deals  with  the  due  relations  of  men  to  each  other  in 
regard  of  material  possessions;  and  with  the  just  laws  of 
tlieir  association  for  purposes  of  labour. 

I  shall  in  this  first  chapter  shortly  sketch  out  the  range 
of  subjects  which  will  come  before  ns  as  we  follow  these 
three  branches  of  inquiry. 

12.  And  first  of  Wealth,  which,  it  has  been  said, 
consists  of  things  essentially  valuable.  We  now,  there- 
fore, need  a  definition  of  "  value." 

"Value"  signifies  the  strength,  or  "availing"  of  any- 
thing towards  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  is  always  two- 
fold ;  that  is  to  say,  primarily,  inteinsic,  and  secondarily, 

EFFECTUAL. 
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The  reader  must,  by  anticipation,  be  warned  against 
confusing  vahie  with  cost,  or  with  price.  Value  is  the 
life-giving  power  of  anything  y  costy  the  quantity  of 
lubour  required  to  produce  it ;  price,  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  its  possessor  will  take  in  exchange  for  it,^ 
Cost  and  price  are  commercial  conditioiiB,  to  be  studied 
under  the  head  of  money. 

13.  Intrinsic  value  is  the  absolute  power  of  anytliiug 
to  support  life.  A  sheaf  of  wheat  of  given  quality  and 
weiglit  has  in  it  a  measurable  power  of  sustaining  the 
substance  of  the  botly ;  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  air,  a  fixed 
power  of  sustaining  its  warmth ;  and  a  cluster  of  flowers 
of  given  beauty  a  fixed  power  of  enlivening  or  animating 
the  senses  and  heart. 

It  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
wheat,  the  air,  or  tlie  flowei-s,  that  men  refuse  or  despisf 
them.  Used  or  not,  their  own  power  is  in  them,  and  that 
particular  power  is  in  nothing  else. 

14.  But  in  order  that  this  value  of  theirs  may  become 
effectual,  a  cei^tain  state  is  necessary  in  the  recipient  of  it. 
The  digesting,  breathing,  and  perceiving  functions  must 
be  perfect  in  the  human  creature  l)ef<n-e  the  food,  air,  or 
flowers  can  become  of  their  full  value  to  it.  The  produc- 
tion of  effectual  value,  therefore,  always  involves  two 
needs  :  first,  the  production  of  a  thing  essentially  useful; 
then  the  production  of  the  capacity  to  use  it.     Where  the 

[*  Observe  these  definitions, — they   are   of  much   importance, — and 
connect  with  them  the  sentences  in  italics  on  this  and  the  next  page.] 
1* 
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inti'iiisiu  value  and  acceptant  capacity  come  together  there 
ig  Effectual  value,  or  wealth ;  where  there  a  either  no 
intrinsic  value,  or  no  acceptnnt  capacity,  there  in  no 
effectual  value ;  that  is  to  say,  no  weiilth.  A  horse  is  no 
wealth  tt)  us  if  we  cannot  ride,  nor  a  picture  if  we  cannot 
see,  nor  can  any  noble  thing  he  wealth,  ejo'jtt  to  a  noble 
person.  As  the  aptness  of  the  user  increases,  the  effectual 
value  of  the  thing  used  increases;  and  in  its  entirety 
can  co-exist  only  with  perfect  skill  of  use,  and  fitness  of 
nature. 

15.  Valuable  material  things  may  be  conveniently  re- 
ferred to  five  heads : 

(i.)  Land,  with  its  associated  air,  water,  and  organisms. 

(ii.)  Houses,  furniture,  and  instruments. 

(iii.)  Stored  or  prepared  food,  medicine,  and  articles  of 
bodily  luxury,  including  clothing. 

(iv.)  Books. 

(v.)  Works  of  art. 

The  conditions  of  value  in  these  things  are  briefly  as 
follows : — 

16.  (i.)  Land.  Its  value  is  twofold ;  first,  as  producing 
food  and  mechanical  power;  secondly,  as  an  object  of 
sight  and  thought,  producing  intellectual  power. 

Its  value,  as  a  means  of  producing  food  and  mechanical 
power,  varies  with  its  form  (as  mountain  or  plain),  with 
its  substance  (in  soil  or  mineral  contents),  and  with  its 
climate.  All  these  conditions  of  intrinsic  value  must  be 
known  and  complied  with  by  the  men  who  have  to  deal 
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with  it,  in  order  to  give  effectual  value ;  but  at  any  given 
time  and  place,  tlic  intrinsic  value  is  fixed :  such  and  sucli 
a  piece  of  land,  with  its  associated  lakes  and  seas,  rightly 
treated  in  surface  and  substance,  can  produce  precisely 
so  much  food  and  power,  and  no  more. 

The  second  element  of  value  in  land  being  Its  beauty, 
united  witli  such  conditions  of  space  and  form  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  exercise,  and  for  fullness  of  animal  life,  land 
of  the  highest  value  in  these  respects  will  be  that  lying  in 
temperate  climates,  and  boldly  varied  in  f«)rm  ;  removed 
from  unhealthy  or  dangerous  influences  (as  of  miasm  or 
volcano) ;  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  rich   fauna  and 
flora.     Such  land,  carefully  tended  by  the  hand  of  man, 
so  far  as  to  remove  from  it  unsightlinestjcs  and  evidences 
of  decay,  guarded  from  violence,  and   inhabited,  under 
man's  affectionate   protection,  by  every  kind   of    living 
creature  that  can  occupy  it  in  peace,  is  the  most  precious 
'*  property"  tliat  human  beings  can  possess. 
17.  (ii.)  Buildings,  furniture,  and  instruments. 
The   value   of   buildings   cont^ists,  first,   in   permanent 
strength,   with    convenience   of    form,   of    size,  and   of 
position ;   so  as  to  i*ender  employment  peaceful,  social 
•intercourse  easy,  temperatm*e  and  air  Iiealthy.     The  ad- 
visable or  possible  magnitude  of  cities  and  mode  of  their 
distribution  in  squares,  streets,  courts,  ttc. ;  the  relative 
value  of  sites  of  land,  and  the  modes  of  structure  which 
are  healthiest  and  most  permanent,  liave  to  be  studied 
under  this  head. 
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The  value  of  buildiugs  coimbte  secondly  in  hmttjrical 
:U)KOciuti()n,  and  architectural  beauty,  of  whicii  we  liave  trj 
examine  the  influence  on  niannerH  and  life. 

The  value  (»f  instrunientri  conbinti*,  firnt,  in  thcii  p.^xr 
of  hhortening  labour,  or  othorwiise  acijonipliiihin^  what 
human  strength  unaided  could  not.  The  kindti  of  work 
which  are  severally  lx*st  accxjmplirthed  by  liand  or  by 
inacrhine  ; — the  effect  of  machinery  in  gathering  and  mul- 
ti])lying  ]iopulation,  and  iUi  intluence  on  the  mindii  and 
bodies  of  such  jKipulation  ;  together  with  the  conceivable 
uses  of  machinery  on  a  cohjssal  scale  in  accomplishing 
mighty  and  useful  works,  hitherto  unthought  of,  such  as 
the  deepening  of  large  river  channels ; — dianging  the  sur- 
face of  mountainous  districts ; — irrigating  tracts  of  desert 
in  the  torrid  zone;  —  breaking  up,  and  thus  rendering 
capable  of  quicker  fusion,  edges  of  ice  in  the  northern 
and  southeni  Arctic  seas,  &c.,  so  rendering  parts  of  the 
earth  habitable  whicli  hitherto  have  been  lifeless,  are  to 
be  studied  under  this  head. 

The  value  of  instruments  is,  secondarily,  in  their  aid  to 
abstract  sciences.  The  degree  in  which  the  multiplica- 
tion of  such  instruments  should  be  encouraged,  so  as  to 
"make  them,  if  large,  easy  of  access  to  numbers  (as  costly 
telescopes),  or  so  cheap  as  that  they  might,  in  a  service- 
able form,  become  a  common  part  of  the  furniture  of 
households,  is  to  be  considered  under  this  head.* 

[  *  I  cannot  now  recast  these  sentences,  pedantic  in  their  generaliza- 
tion, and  intended  more  for  index  than  statement,  but  I  must  guard 
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18.  (iii.)  Food,  medicine,  and  articles  of  luxury.  Under 
this  head  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  possible  methods 
of  obtaining  pure  food  in  such  security  and  equality  of 
supply  ai5  to  avoid  both  waste  and  famine :  then  the  econ- 
omy of  medicine  and  just  range  of  sanitary  law :  finally 
the  economy  of  luxury,  partly  an  EBSthetic  and  partly  an 
ethical  question. 

19.  (iv.)  Books.     The  value  of  these  consists, 

First,  in  their  power  of  preserving  and  communicating 
the  knowledge  of  facts. 

Secondly,  in  their  |X)wer  of  u\(iiiii«^  vmil  or  noble  emo- 
tion and  intellectual  actiim.  They  have  also  their  corre- 
sponding negative  ix)wer8  of  disguising  and  efFa<;ing  the 
memory  of  facts,  and  killing  the  noble  emotions,  or 
exciting  base  ones.  Under  these  two  heads  we  have  to 
consider  the  economical  and  educational  value,  jx^itive 
and  negative,  of  literature  ; — the  means  of  producing  and 
educating  good  authors,  and  the  means  and  advisability 
of  rendering  good  b<x)k8  generally  accessible,  and  direct- 
ing the  reader's  choice  to  them. 

20.  (v.)  Works  of  art.  The  value  of  these  is  of  tlie 
same  nature  as  that  of  bcx)ks  ;  but  the  laws  of  their  pro- 
duction and  ix>ssible  modes  of  distribution  are  very  diflFcr- 
ent,  and  require  separate  examination. 


the  rentier  from  thinking  that  I  ever  wish  for  cheapness  by  ba<l  quality. 
A  poor  boy  need  not  always  learn  mathematics;  but,  if  you  set  him  to 
do  so,  have  the  farther  kindness  to  give  him  good  compasses,  not  cheap 
ones,  whose  points  bend  like  lead.] 
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21.  II. — Money.  Under  this  head,  we  fthall  liave  to 
examine  the  laws  of  cnrrcncy  and  exchange  ;  of  which  I 
will  note  here  the  first  prin(;ij)le8. 

Money  luus  heen  inaccurately  H|K>ken  of  as  merely  a 
means  of  ex(;han«:;e.  lint  it  is  far  more  than  this.  It  is  a 
documentary  expression  of  legal  claim.  It  is  not  wealth, 
hut  a  documentary  claim  to  wealtli,  being  the  sign  of  the 
relative  quantities  of  it,  or  of  the  lalKtur  prtxlueing  it,  to 
which,  at  a  given  time,  i)er8on8,  or  s^xiieties,  are  entitled. 

If  all  tiie  money  in  the  world,  notes  and  gold,  were 
destroyed  in  an  instant,  it  would  leave  the  world  neitlier 
richer  nor  jMH)i*er  than  it  was.  But  it  would  leave  the 
individual  inhahitants  of  it  in  different  relations. 

Money  is,  therefore,  correspondent  in  its  nature  to  the 
title-deed  of  an  estate.  Though  the  deed  he  hurned,  the- 
estate  still  exists,  but  the  right  to  it  has  become  disputable. 

22.  The  real  worth  of  money  remains  unchanged,  as 
long  as  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  existing  nioney 
to  the  quantity  of  existing  wealth  or  available  labour 
remains  unchanged. 

If  the  wealth  increases,  but  not  the  money,  the  worth 
of  the  money  increases ;  if  the  money  increases,  but  not 
the  wealth,  the  worth  of  the  money  diminishes. 

23.  Money,  therefore,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  multiplied, 
any  more  than  title-deeds  can.  So  long  as  the  existing 
wealth  or  a\ailable  labour  is  not  fully  represented  by  the 
currency,  the  currency  may  be  increased  without  diminu- 
tion of  the  assigned  worth  of  its  pieces.     But  when  the 
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existing  wealth,  or  available  labour  is  once  fully  rcpi-e- 
seuted,  every  piece  pf  money  thrown  into  circulation 
diminiBhes  the  worth  of  every  other  existing  piece,  in  the 
proportion  it  beai-s  to  the  number  of  them,  provided  the 
new  piece  be  received  with  equal  credit ;  if  not,  the  de- 
preciation of  worth  takes  place,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  credit. 

24.  AVlien,  however,  new  money,  corapoBed  of  8on»e 
substance  of  8upj)06ed  intrinsic  value  (as  of  gold),  is 
brought  into  the  market,  or  when  new  notes  are  issued 
which  are  supjKJsed  to  be  deserving  of  credit,  the  desire 
to  obtain  the  money  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
stimulate  industry :  an  additional  quantity  of  wealth  is 
immediately  produced,  and  if  this  be  in  proportion  to  the 
new  claims  advanced,  the  value  of  tlie  existing  curi"ency 
is  undepreciated.  If  the  stiumlus  given  be  eo  great  as 
to  produce  more  goods  than  are  proixjrtioned  to  the 
additional  coinage,  the  worth  of  the  existing  currency 
will  l>e  raised. 

Arbitrary  control  and  issues  of  cunvurv  iiiitri  ihl-  ]tro- 
duction  of  wealth,  by  acting  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
men,  and  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  wise.  But  the 
issue  of  additional  currency  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  im- 
mediate expense,  is  merely  one  of  the  disguised  fomis  of 
borrowing  or  taxing.  It  is,  however,  in  the  present  low 
state  of  economical  knowledge,  often  possible  for  govern- 
ments to  venture  on  an  issue  of  currency,  when  they 
could  not  ventiu-e  on  an  additional  loan  or  tax,  because 
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tho  real  operation  of  such  i(«nc  h  not  understood  by  the 
jKJOple,  and  the  pressure  of  it  is  irref^ularly  distributed, 
and  with  an  nnperceived  ^^dation. 

25.  The  use  of  subfttances  of  intriuKic  value  sm  tlie  ma- 
terials of  a  currency,  is  a  barbarism  ; — a  remnant  of  the 
conditions  of  barter,  which  alone  render  commerce  jKHwi- 
ble  among  savage  nations.  It  is,  liowevcr,  still  necessary, 
partly  as  a  mechanical  check  <tu  arbitrary  issues ;  partly 
as  a  means  of  exchanges  with  f<»reign  nations.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  extension  of  civili^cation,  and  increase  of 
trustworthiness  in  Governments,  it  will  cease.  So  long  as 
it  exists,  the  phenomena  of  the  cost  and  price  of  the  arti- 
des  used  for  currency  are  mingled  with  tliose  projjer  to 
currency  itself,  in  an  almost  iuextric^ibie  manner:  and  the 
nuirket  worth  of  bullion  is  affected  by  multitudinous 
accidental  circumstant«8,  which  have  lx?en  traced,  with 
more  or  less  success,  by  wntei-s  on  commercial  operations : 
but  with  these  variations  the  time  political  economist  lias 
no  more  to  do  than  an  engineer,  fortifying  a  harlx>ur  of 
refuge  against  Atlantic  tide,  has  to  concern  himself  with 
the  cries  or  quarrels  of  children  who  dig  pools  with  their 
fingers  for  its  streams  among  the  sand. 

26.  III. — Riches.  Accordinn:  to  the  various  indnstrv, 
capacit}',  good  fortune,  and  desires  of  men,  they  obtain 
greater  or  smaller  share  of,  and  claim  upon,  the  wealth  of 
the  world. 

The  inequalities  between  these  shares,  always  in  some 
degree  just  and  necessarv^,  may  be  either  restrained  by 
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law  or  circumstance  witliiii  certain  limits ;  or  may  in- 
crease indefinitely. 

Where  no  moral  or  legal  restraint  is  put  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  will  and  intellect  of  the  stronger,  slirewder,  or 
more  covetous  men,  these  differences  become  ultimately 
enormous.  But  as  soon  as  they  become  so  distinct  in 
their  extremes  as  that,  on  one  side,  there  shall  be  manifest 
redundance  of  possession,  and  on  the  other  manifest  pres- 
sure of  need, — the  terms  "riches"  and  "poverty"  are 
used  to  express  the  opjxmite  states ;  being  contrary  only 
as  the  terms  "  warmth "  and  "  (uAd "  are  contmries,  of 
which  neither  implies  an  actual  degree,  but  only  a  rela- 
tion to  other  degrees,  of  temperature. 

27.  Kespecting  riches,  the  economist  has  to  inquire, 
first,  into  tlie  advisable  modes  of  their  collection ;  secondly, 
into  tlie  advisable  modes  of  their  administration. 

Eespecting  the  collection  of  national  riches,  he  has  to 
inquire,  fii-st,  whether  he  is  justified  in  calling  the  nation 
rich,  if  the  quantity  of  wealth  it  possesses  relatively  to  the 
wealtli  of  other  nations,  be  large ;  irresjK'ctively  of  the 
manner  of  its  distribution.  Or  does  the  mode  of  distri- 
bution in  any  wise  affect  the  natui-e  of  the  riches?  Thus, 
if  the  king  alone  be  rich — suppose  Croesus  or  Mausolus — 
are  the  Lydiaus  or  Carians  therefore  a  rich  nation?  Or 
if  a  few  slave-masters  are  rich,  and  the  nation  is  other- 
wise ct)mposed  of  slaves,  is  it  to  be  calleil  a  rich  nation  ? 
For  if  not,  and  the  ideas  of  a  certain  mode  of  distribution 
or  operation  in  the  riches,  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  free- 
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<'<)m  in  tlie  people,  enter  into  our  idea  of  riches  afi  attri- 
buted to  a  pcoj)le,  we  shall  have  U)  define  the  degree  of 
fluency,  or  circulative  character  wliich  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  (ioinmon  wealth ;  and  the  deforce  of  indej)en- 
(lence  of  action  re(piire<l  in  its  }x>sseHsors.  (Questions 
which  l(K)k  as  if  they  would  take  time  in  answering,* 

28.  And  farther.  Since  the  inequality,  which  is  the 
<*ondition  of  riches,  may  be  established  in  two  opposite 
modes— namely,  by  increast;  of  jxjsscsiiion  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  decrease  of  it  on  the  other — we  have  to  inquire, 
with  respect  to  any  given  state  of  riches,  precisely  in  what 
manner  the  correlative  poverty  was  produced :  that  is  to 
say,  whether  by  being  surpassed  only,  or  being  depressed 
also;  and  if  by  being  depressed,  what  are  the  a^l vantages, 
or  the  contrary,  conceivable  in  the  depression.  F(;r  in- 
stance, it  being  one  of  the  commonest  advantages  of  l)eing 
rich  to  entertain  a  number  of  servants,  we  have  to  inquire, 
on  the  one  side,  what  economical  process  produced  the 
riches  of  the  master ;  and  on  the  other,  what  economical 
process  produced  the  poverty  of  the  persons  who  serve 
him  ;  and  what  advantages  each,  on  his  own  side,  derives 
from  the  result. 

29.  These  being  the  main  questions  touching  the  col- 


[  *  I  regret  the  ironical  manner  in  which  this  passage,  one  of  great 
importance  in  the  matter  of  it,  was  written.  The  gist  of  it  is,  that  the 
first  of  all  inquiries  respecting  the  wealth  of  any  nation  is  not,  how 
much  it  has ;  but  whether  it  is  in  a  form  that  can  be  used,  and  in  the 
possession  of  persons  who  can  use  it.  ] 
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lection  of  riches,  tlie  next,  or  la&t,  part  of  the  inquiry  is 
into  their  administration. 

Their  possession  involves  three  great  economical  powers 
which  require  separate  examination :  namely,  the  powers 
of  selection,  direction,  and  provision. 

The  power  of  SELEcriox  relates  to  thin<r8  of  which  the 
supply  is  limited  (as  the  supply  of  best  things  is  alway>i). 
When  it  becomes  matter  of  question  to  whom  such  tilings 
ai-e  to  belong,  the  richest  person  has  necessarily  the  fii*st 
choice,  unless  some  arbitrary  mode  of  distribution  be 
otherwise  determined  ujx>n.  The  business  of  the  econo- 
mist is  to  show  how  this  choice  may  be  a  wise  one. 

The  power  of  Diekctiox  arises  out  of  tlie  necessary 
relation  of  rich  men  to  jxK>r,  which  ultimately,  in  one 
way  or  another,  involves  the  direction  of,  or  authority 
over,  the  labour  of  the  j^KKjr;  and  this  nearly  as  much 
over  their  mental  as  their  IkkUIv  lalx)ur.  The  business 
of  the  economist  is  to  show  how  this  direction  may  be  a 
Just  one. 

The  power  of  Provision  is  dependent  upon  the  re- 
dundance of  wealth,  which  may  of  course  by  active 
persons  be  made  available  in  preparation  for  future  work 
or  future  profit ;  in  which  function  riches  have  generally 
received  the  name  of  capital ;  that  is  to  say,  of  head-,  or 
source-material.  The  business  of  tlie  economist  is  to 
show  how  this  provision  may  be  a  Distant  one. 

30.  The  examination  of  these  three  functions  of  riches 
will  embrace  every  final  problem  of  political  economy; — 
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and,  above,  or  before  all,  this  eurious  and  vital  problem, 
— whether,  since  the  wholesome  action  of  riches  in  these 
three  functions  will  depend  (it  appears),  on  the  Wisdom, 
Justice,  and  Fai-si^htodness  of  the  holders ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  assumed  that  })crs(jns  primarily  rich, 
must  therefore  be  just  and  wise, — it  may  not  be  ulti- 
mately possible  so,  or  somewhat  so,  to  arrange  matters, 
as  that  persons  primarily  just  and  wise,  should  therefore 
be  rich? 

Such  bein<^  the  gcnenil  plan  of  the  inquiry  before  us, 
I  shall  not  limit  myself  to  any  consecutive  following  of 
it,  having  hardly  any  good  hope  of  being  able  to  complete 
so  laborious  a  work  as  it  must  prove  to  me;  but  from  time 
to  time,  as  I  have  leisure,  shall  endeavour  to  carry  for- 
ward this  part  or  that,  as  may  be  immediately  po68il)le ; 
indicating  always  with  accuracy  the  place  which  the 
particular  essay  will  or  should  take  in  the  completed 
system. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


8  T  O  E  E-K  E  E  P  I  N  O. 


31.  The  first  chapter  having  consisted  of  little  mor©- 
than  definition  of  terms,  I  purpose,  in  this,  to  expaiui 
and  illustrate  the  given  definitions. 

The  view  which  has  here  been  taken  of  the  nature  of 
wealth,  namely,  that  it  consists  in  an  intrinsic  value 
developed  by  a  vital  power,  is  directly  opposed  to  two 
nearly  universal  conceptions  of  wealth.  In  the  assertion 
that  value  is  primarily  intrinsic,  it  opposes  the  idea  that 
anything  which  is  an  object  of  desire  to  numbers,  and  is 
limited  in  quantity,  so  as  to  have  rated  worth  in  exchange, 
may  be  called,  or  virtually  become,  wealth.  And  in  the 
assertion  that  value  is,  secondarily,  dependent  upon  power 
in  the  possessor,  it  opposes  the  idea  that  the  worth  of 
things  depends  on  the  demand  for  them,  instead  of  on 
the  use  of  them.  Before  going  farther,  we  will  make 
these  two  positions  clearer. 

32.  I.  Fii-st.  All  wealth  is  intrinsic,  and  is  not  con- 
stituted by  the  judgment  of  men.  This  is  easily  seen  in 
the  case  of  things  affecting  the  body ;  we  know,  that  no 
force  of  fantasy  will  make  stones  nourishing,  or  poison 
jmocent;  but  it  is  less  apparent  in  things  affecting  the 
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mind.  We  are  easily — perliaps  willingly — mibled  by  the 
appearance  of  beneficial  re«ult8  obtained  by  indiustries 
addressed  wholly  to  the  gratification  of  fanciful  desire ; 
and  apt  to  suppose  that  whatever  is  widely  coveted, 
dearly  bought,  and  i)lea8urai>le  in  jKJSsession,  must  be 
included  in  our  definition  of  wealth.  It  is  the  more 
difficult  to  quit  ourselves  of  this  error  because  many 
things  which  are  true  wealth  in  mcKlerate  use,  become 
false  wealth  in  immoderate ;  and  many  things  are  mixed 
of  g(K)d  and  evil, — as  mostly,  books,  and  works  of  art,— 
out  of  which  one  person  will  get  the  gocxl,  and  another 
the  evil ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  fixed  good 
or  evil  in  the  things  themselves,  but  only  in  the  view 
taken,  and  use  made  of  them. 

But  that  is  not  so.  The  evil  and  good  are  fixed ;  in 
essence,  and  in  proportion.  And  in  things  in  which  evil 
depends  upon  excess,  the  point  of  excess,  though  inde- 
finable;  is  fixed ;  and  the  power  of  the  thing  is  on  the 
hither  side  for  good,  and  on  the  farther  side  for  evil. 
And  in  all  cases  this  power  is  inherent,  not  dependent 
on  opinion  or  choice.  Our  thoughts  of  tilings  neither 
make,  nor  mar  their  eternal  force ;  nor — which  is  the 
most  serious  point  for  future  consideration — can  they 
prevent  the  effect  of  it  (within  certain  limits)  upon 
ourselves. 

33.  Therefore,  the  object  of  any  special  analysis  of 
wealth  will  be  not  so  much  to  enumerate  w^hat  is  service- 
able, as  to  distinguish  what  is  destructive ;  and  to  show 
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that  it  is  inevitably  destructive  ;  that  to  receive  pleasure 
from  an  evil  thing  is  not  to  escape  from,  or  alter  tlie  evil 
of  it,  but  to  be  altered  by  it ;  that  is,  to  suffer  from  it  to 
the  utmost,  having  our  own  nature,  in  that  degree,  made 
evil  also.  And  it  niay  be  shown  farther,  that,  tlirough 
whatever  length  of  time  or  subtleties  of  oounexiou  tlie 
harm  is  accomplished,  (being  also  less  or  more  according 
to  the  fineness  and  worth  of  the  humanity  on  which  it  is 
wrought),  still,  nothing  hut  harm  ever  comes  of  a  bad 
thing. 

34.  So  that,  in  sum,  the  terra  wealth  is  never  to  bo 
attached  to  the  accidental  ohjeet  of  a  inorhid  desire,  but 
only  to  the  coiustant  object  of  a  lei^it'muite  one*  By  the 
fury  of  ignomnce,  and  fitf ulness  of  caprice,  large  interests 
may  bo  continually  attached  to  things  unserviceable  or 
hurtful ;  if  their  nature  could  be  altered  by  our  passions, 
the  science  of  Political  Economy  would  remain,  what  it 
has  been  hitherto  among  us,  the  weighing  of  clouds,  and 
the  [wrtioning  out  of  shad«>ws.  But  of  ignorance  there 
is  no  science ;  and  of  caprice  no  law.  Their  disturbing 
forces  interfere  with  the  operations  of  faitliful  Economy, 
but  have  nothing  in  common  with  them:  she,  the  calm 
arbiter  of  national  destiny,  regards  only  essential  jx)wer 
for   good    in   all   that  she  accumulates,   and   alike  dis- 

[*  Remember  carefully  this  statement,  that  Wealth  consists  only  in 
the  things  which  the  nature  of  humanity  has  rendered  in  all  ages,  and 
must  render  in  all  ages  to  come,  (.that  is  what  I  meant  by  '•constant"), 
the  objects  of  legitimate  desirt'.     And  see  Appendix  II.] 
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duins  the  wanderin*^*  of  imagination,  and  the  thirets  of 
disease. 

35.  II.  Secondly.  Tlie  assertion  that  weahh  is  not  only 
intrinsic,  but  dei)endent,  in  order  to  l>ecoine  effectual,  on 
a  given  degree  of  vital  jx^wer  in  its  possessor,  is  oj)iKifted 
to  another  popular  view  of  wealth ; — namely,  that  though 
it  may  always  he  constituted  hy  caj)rice,  it  is,  when  so 
constituted,  a  8ul>stantial  thing,  of  which  given  quantities 
may  be  counted  as  existing  here,  or  there,  and  exchangeable 
at  rated  prices. 

In  this  view  there  are  three  errors.  The  first  and  chief 
is  the  overlooking  the  fact  that  all  exchangeablencss  of 
commodity,  or  effective  demand  for  it,  depends  on  the 
sum  of  capacity  for  its  use  existing,  here  or  elsewhere. 
The  book  we  cannot  read,  or  picture  we  take  no  delight 
in,  may  indeed  be  called  part  of  our  wealth,  in  so  far  as 
we  have  power  of  exchanging  either  for  something  we 
like  better.  But  our  power  of  effecting  such  exchange, 
and  yet  more,  of  effecting  it  to  advantage,  depends  abso- 
lutely on  the  number  of  accessible  pei*sons  who  can  un- 
derstand tlie  book,  or  enjoy  the  painting,  and  who  will 
dispute  the  possession  of  them.  Thus  the  actual  worth 
of  either,  even  to  us,  depends  no  more  on  their  essential 
goodness  than  on  the  capacity  existing  somewhere  for  the 
perception  of  it ;  and  it  is  vain  in  any  completed  system 
of  production  to  think  of  obtaining  one  without  tlie  other. 

[*  The  Wanderings,  observe,  not  the  Right  goings,  of  Imagination. 
She  is  very  far  from  despising  these.] 
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So  that,  tliough  tlie  true  political  eoonomist  knows  that 
co-existence  of  capacity  for  use  with  temporary  possession 
cannot  be  always  secured,  the  final  fact,  on  which  he 
bases  all  action  and  administration,  is  that,  in  the  whole 
nation,  or  group  of  nations,  he  has  to  deal  with,  for  every 
atom  of  intrinsic  value  produced  he  must  with  exactest 
chemistry  produce  its  twin  atom  of  acceptant  digestion, 
or  understanding  capacity;  or,  in  the  degree  of  his  failure, 
he  has  no  wealth.  Nature's  challenge  to  us  is,  in  earnest, 
as  the  Assyrians  mock ;  "  I  will  give  thee  two  thousand 
horses,  if  thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders  upon 
them."  Bavieca's  paces  are  brave,  if  the  Cid  backs  him ; 
l)ut  woe  to  us,  if  we  take  the  dust  of  capacity,  wearing 
the  armour  of  it,  for  capacity  itself,  for  so  all  procession, 
however  goodly  in  the  show  of  it,  is  to  the  tomb. 

36.  The  second  error  in  this  popular  view  of  wealth  is, 
that  in  giving  the  name  of  wealth  to  things  w^hich  we  can- 
not use,  we  in  reality  confuse  wealth  with  money.  The 
land  we  have  no  skill  to  cultivate,  tlie  book  which  is  sealed 
to  us,  or  dress  which  is  suj^ei-fluous,  may  indeed  be  ex- 
changeable, but  as  such  are  nothing  more  than  a  cumbrous 
form  of  bank-note,  of  doubtful  or  slow  convertibility.  As 
long  as  we  retain  possession  of  them,  we  merely  keep  our 
bank-notes  in  the  shape  of  gravel  or  clay,  of  book-leaves, 
or  of  embroidered  tissue.  Circumstances  may,  perhaps, 
render  such  forms  the  safest,  or  a  certain  complacency 
may  attach  to  the  exhibition  of  them  ;  into  both  these  ad- 
vantages we  shall  inquire  afterwards ;  I  wish  the  reader 
2 
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only  to  observe  here,  that  exchangeable  property  wiiicJi  we 
cannot  use  is,  to  us  poi-sonally,  merely  one  of  the  foniis 
of  money,  not  of  wealth. 

37.  The  third  eri'or  in  the  popular  view  is  the  confusion 
of  Guardianship  with  Possession  ;  the  real  state  of  men 
of  projierty  being,  too  commonly,  that  of  curators,  not 
possessors,  of  wealth. 

A  man's  |X)wer  over  his  pi">piii_>  i.>  ai  lui;  \m<u-.-.  ian^i; 
of  it,  fivefold  ;  it  is  jx>wer  of  Use,  for  himself,  Aduiinis- 
tration,  to  othei-s,  Ostentation,  Destruction,  or  Bequest ; 
and  possession  is  in  use  only,  wliich  for  each  man  is  sternly 
limited  ;  s^>  that  such  things,  and  so  nnich  of  them  as  he 
can  use,  are,  indeed,  well  for  him,  or  Wealth ;  and  more 
of  them,  or  any  other  things,  are  ill  for  him,  or  lUth,* 
Plunged  to  the  lips  in  Orinoco,  he  shall  drink  to  his  thirst 
measure  ;  more,  at  his  peril :  with  a  thousand  oxen  on  his 
lands,  he  shall  eat  to  his  hunger  measure ;  more,  at  his 
peril.  lie  cannot  live  in  two  houses  at  once  ;  a  few  bales 
of  silk  or  wool  will  suffice  for  the  fabric  of  all  the  clothes 
he  can  ever  wear,  and  a  few  books  will  probably  hold  all 
the  furniture  good  for  his  brain.  Beyond  these,  in  the 
best  of  us  but  narrow,  capacities,  we  have  but  the  power 
TC)f  administering,  or  w?^Z-administering,  wealth :  (that  is 
to  say,  distributing,  lending,  or  increasing  it)  ; — of  exhibit- 
ing it  (as  in  magnificence  of  retinue  or  furniture), — of 
destroying,  or,  finally,  of  bequeathing  it.  And  with  mul- 
titudes of  rich  men,  administration  degenerates  into 
*  See  Appendix  III. 
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curatorsliip  ;  they  merely  hold  their  property  in  charge,  as 
Trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  some  person  or  persons  to 
wlu)m  it  is  to  he  delivered  njxin  their  death ;  and  the 
position,  explained  in  clear  terms,  would  hardly  seem  a 
covetable  one.  What  would  be  the  probable  feelings  of  a 
youth,  on  his  entrance  into  life,  to  whom  the  career  hoped 
for  him  was  proposed  in  terms  such  as  these:  "  You  must 
work  unremittingly,  and  with  your  utmost  intelligence, 
during  all  your  available  years,  you  will  thus  accumulate 
wealth  to  a  large  amoimt  ;  but  you  must  touch  none  of  it, 
beyond  what  is  needful  for  your  support.  AV^hatever  sums 
you  gain,  beyond  those  required  for  your  decent  and  mode- 
rate maintenance,  and  Avhatever  beautiful  tilings  you  may 
obtain  possession  of,  shall  be  properly  taken  care  of  by 
servants,  for  whose  maintenance  you  will  \>e  charged,  and 
whom  you  will  have  the  trouble  of  superintending,  and 
on  your  death-bed  you  shall  have  the  power  of  determin- 
ing to  whom  the  accunnilated  property  shall  belong,  or  to 
what  purjx)ses  be  applied.'' 

38.  The  labour  of  life,  tuMin  r^i.^ii  venditions,  would 
probably  be  neither  zealous  nor  cheerful ;  yet  the  only 
difference  between  this  jx^sition  and  that  of  the  ordinar}' 
jcapitalist  is  the  power  which  the  latter  supposes  himself 
to  possess,  and  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  others,  of 
spending  his  money  at  any  moment.  This  pleasure,  taken 
in  the  imagination  of  jpower  to ^partwitli  that  with  which 
we  have  no  intention  of  jHirting^  is  one  of  the  most 
curious,  though  commonest  forms  of  the  Eidolon,  or  Phan- 
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tasm  of  Wealth.  But  the  political  economist  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  idoaliBin,  and  IooIcb  only  to  the  practical 
issue  of  it — namely,  that  the  holder  of  wealth,  in  H>ich 
temper,  may  bo  regarded  Himj)ly  as  a  mcchaui(»l  means 
(»f  collection  ;  or  as  a  money K^hest  with  aftlit  in  it,  not  only 
receptant  but  suctional,  set  in  the  public  thoroughfare  ; — 
chest  of  which  only  Death  has  the  key,  and  evil  Chance 
the  distribution  of  the  contents.  In  his  function  of 
Ijcnder  (which,  however,  is  one  of  administration,  not  uwi, 
ji8  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned),  the  capitalist  takes, 
indeed,  a  more  interesting  aspect ;  but  even  in  that  func;- 
tion,  his  relations  with  the  state  are  apt  to  degenerate 
into  a  mechanism  for  the  convenient  c^^jntraction  of  debt ; 
— a  function  the  more  mischievous,  because  a  nation  inva- 
riably appeases  its  conscience  unth  respect  to  an  unjusti- 
fiable expense,  by  meeting  it  with  borrowed  funds,  ex- 
presses its  repentance  of  a  foolish  piece  of  business,  by 
letting  its  tradesmen  wait  for  tlieir  money,  and  always 
leaves  its  descendants  to  pay  for  the  work  which  vriW  Ije 
of  the  least  advantage  to  them.* 

39.  Quit  of  these  three  sources  of  misconception,  the 
reader  will  have  little  farther  difficulty  in  apprehending 
the  real  nature  of  Effectual  value.  He  may,  however,  at 
first  not  without  surprise,  perceive  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  his  acceptance  of  the  definition.      For  if  the 

[  *  I  would  beg  the  reader's  very  close  attention  to  these  37th  and 
38th  paragraphs.  It  would  be  well  if  a  dogged  conviction  could  be 
enforced  on  nations,  as  on  individuals,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  what 
they  cannot  at  present  pay  for,  they  should  not  at  present  have.] 
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actual  existence  of  wealth  be  dependent  on  the  power 
of  its  possessor,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  wealtli  held  by 
the  nation,  instead  of  being  constant  or  calculable,  varies 
hourly,  nay,  momentarily,  with  the  number  and  character 
of  its  holders !  and  tliat  in  changing  handi^,  it  changes  in 
quantity.  And  farther,  since  the  worth  of  the  currency 
is  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  niaterial  wealth  which  it  re- 
presents, if  the  Bimi  of  the  wealth  changcR,  the  worth  of 
the  currency  changes,  ^nd  thus  botli  the  sum  of  the 
property,  and  power  of  the  currency,  of  the  state,  vary 
momentarily  as  the  character  and  number  of  the  holders. 
And  not  only  so,  but  different  rates  and  kinds  of  variation 
are  caused  by  the  cliaracter  of  the  holders  of  different 
kinds  of  wealth.  The  transitions  of  value  caused  by  tlie 
character  of  the  holdei-s  of  land  differ  in  mode  from  thoee 
caused  by  character  in  holders  of  works  of  art ;  and  these 
again  from  those  caused  by  character  in  holders  of  ma- 
chinery or  otlier  working  capital.  But  we  cannot  examine 
these  special  phenomena  of  any  kind  of  wealth  until  we 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  true  currency  ex- 
presses them ;  and  of  the  resulting  modes  in  which  the 
cost  and  price  of  any  article  are  related  to  its  value.  To 
obtain  this  we  must  approach  the  subject  in  its  firet 
elements. 

40.  Let  us  suppose  a  national  store  of  wealth,  composed 
of  material  things  either  useful,  or  belived  to  be  so,  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Government,*  and  that  every  workman, 
*  See  Appendix  IV. 
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having  produced  any  article  involving  lalxjur  in  iU  pro- 
duction, and  for  which  he  luui  no  immediate  uhc,  bringH  it 
to  add  to  this  Btore,  receiving  fi*om  the  Government,  in  ex- 
change, an  order  either  for  the  return  of  the  thing  itiielf, 
or  of  its  equivalent  in  other  thiiJgH,  such  as  lie  may  chcxmi 
out  of  the  store,  at  any  time  when  he  iieedB  them.  The 
question  of  i'<|ni valence  itself  (how  much  wine  a  man  is  to 
leceive  in  return  for  so  nnich  com,  or  how  much  coal  in 
return  for  so  much  inni)  is  a  quite  separate  one,  which  we 
will  examine  presently.  For  the  time,  let  it  be  assumed 
that  this  equivalence  has  been  determined,  and  that  the 
Govennnent  order,  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  weight  of  any 
article  (called,  suppose  a),  is  either  for  the  return  of  that 
weight  of  the  article  itself,  or  of  another  fixed  weight  of 
tlie  article  b,  or  another  of  the  article  c,  and  so  on. 

Now,  supposing  that  the  lal)ourer  sjjeedily  and  continu- 
ally presents  these  general  orders,  or,  in  common  language, 
"spends  the  money,"  he  has  neither  changed  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  nor  his  own,  except  in  so  far  as  he 
may  have  pi-oduced  useful  and  consumed  useless  articles, 
or  viee  versa.  But  if  he  does  not  use,  or  uses  in  part  only, 
the  orders  he  receives,  and  lays  aside  some  portion  of 
them;  and  thus  eveiy  day  bringing  his  contribution  to 
the  national  store,  lays  by  some  per-centage  of  the  orders 
received  in  exchange  for  it,  he  increases  the  national 
wealth  daily  by  as  much  as  he  does  not  use  of  the  received 
order,  and  to  the  same  amount  accumulates  a  monetary 
claim  on  the  Government.     It  is,  of  course,  always  in  his 
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power,  as  it  is  his  legal  right,  to  bring  forward  this  accu- 
mulation of  claim,  and  at  once  to  consume,  destroy,  or 
distribute,  the  sum  of  his  wealth.  SuppoBiug  he  never 
does  so,  but  dies,  leaving  his  claim  to  others,  he  has  en- 
riched the  State  during  his  life  by  the  quantity  of  wealth 
over  which  that  claim  extends,  or  has,  in  other  words,  ren- 
dei'ed  so  much  additional  life  possible  in  the  State,  of 
which  additional  life  he  bequeatlifl  the  immediate  poesi- 
bility  to  those  whom  he  invests  with  his  claim.  Supposing 
him  to  cancel  the  claim,  he  would  distrilmti-  tlii>  |m.>.-,I- 
bility  of  life  among  the  nation  at  lai^. 

41.  AVe  hitherto  consider  the  Government  itself  as  sim- 
ply a  conservative  power,  taking  charge  of  the  wealth 
entrusted  to  it. 

But  a  Government  may  be  more  or  leae  than  a  conser- 
vative power.  It  may  be  either  an  improving,  or  destruc- 
tive one. 

If  it  be  an  improving  power,  using  all  the  wealth 
entrusted  to  it  to  the  best  advantage,  the  nation  is  en- 
riched in  i-oot  and  brancli  at  once,  and  the  Government 
is  enabled,  for  every  order  presented,  to  i-eturn  a  quantity 
of  wealtli  greater  than  the  order  was  written  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  fructilication  obtained  in  the  interim.  This 
ability  may  be  either  concealed,  in  which  case  the  cur- 
rency does  not  completely  represent  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  or  it  may  be  manifested  by  the  continual  pay- 
ment of  the  excess  of  value  on  each  order,  in  which  case 
thei-e  is  (irrespectively,  observe,  of  collateral  results  after- 
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wards  to  be  examined)  a  peqxjtual  rise  in  the  worth  of 
the  currency,  that  is  to  say,  a  fall  in  the  i)rice  of  all 
articles  rei)re8cnted  by  it. 

42.  But  if  the  Government  be  dcfitructive,  or  a  con- 
suming i)Ower,  it  becomes  unable  to  return  the  value 
received  on  the  presentation  of  the  order. 

This  inability  may  either  be  con(;ealcd  by  meeting 
demands  to  the  full,  until  it  issue  in  bankruptcy,  or  in 
some  fonn  of  national  debt; — (jr  it  may  be  concealed 
during  oscillatory  movements  between  destructivencse 
and  productiveness,  which  result  on  the  whole  in  stabil- 
ity;— or  it  may  be  manifested  by  the  consistent  return 
of  less  than  value  received  on  each  presented  order,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  consistent  fall  in  the  worth  of  the 
currency,  or  rise  in  the  price  of  the  things  represented  by  it. 

43.  Xow,  if  for  this  conception  of  a  central  Govern- 
ment, we  substitute  that  of  a  body  of  persons  occupied  in 
industrial  pui-suits,  of  whom  each  adds  in  his  private 
caj)acity  to  the  common  store,  we  at  once  obtain  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  actual  condition  of  a  civilized  mercan- 
tile community,  from  which  approximation  we  might 
easily  proceed  into  still  completer  analysis.  I  pui-pose, 
however,  to  arrive  at  ever}'  result  by  the  gradual  expan- 
sion of  the  simpler  conception ;  but  I  wish  the  reader  to 
observe,  in  the  meantime,  that  both  the  social  conditions 
thus  supposed  (and  I  will  by  anticipation  say  also,  all 
possible  social  conditions),  agree  in  two  great  points ; 
namely,  in  the  primal  importance  of  the  supposed  national 
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store  or  stock,  and  in  its  destnictibility  or  improveability 
by  the  holdei-s  of  it. 

44.  I.  Observe  that  in  both  conditions,  that  of  central 
Government-holding,  and  diffused  private-holding,  the 
quantity  of  stock  is  of  the  same  national  moment.  In  the 
one  case,  indeed,  its  amount  may  be  known  by  examina- 
tion of  the  pereons  to  whom  it  is  confided  ;  in  the  other  it 
cannot  be  known  but  by  exposing  the  private  affairs  of 
every  individual.  But,  known  or  unknown,  its  signifi- 
cance is  the  same  mider  each  condition.  The  riches  of 
the  nation  consist  in  the  abundance,  and  their  wealth  de- 
pends on  the  nature,  of  this  store. 

45.  II.  In  the  second  place,  both  conditions,  (and  all 
other  possible  ones)  agree  in  the  destnictibility  or  im- 
proveability of  the  store  by  its  holders.  Whether  in  pri- 
vate hands,  or  under  Government  charge,  the  national 
store  may  be  daily  consumed,  or  daily  enlarged,  by  its 
possessoi-s ;  and  while  the  currency  remains  apparently 
unaltered,  the  property  it  represents  may  diminish  or  in- 
crease. 

4C.  The  firet  question,  then,  which  we  have  to  put  under 
our  simple  conception  of  central  Government,  namely, 
"Wliat  store  has  it?"  is  one  of  equal  importance,  what- 
ever may  be  the  constitution  of  the  State;  while  the 
second  question — namely,  "  Who  are  the  holders  of  the 
store  ?  "  involves  the  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  itself. 

The  fii-st  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  three  heads  : 

2* 
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1.  What  in  the  nature  of  the  Ktore  ? 

2.  What  is  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  fK>pnlation1 

3.  What  ifi  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  eurrency  1 
The  second  inquiry  into  two : 

1.  Who  are  the  lioldore  of  the  store,  and  in  what  pro- 
jKjrtiouH  ? 

2.  Who  are  the  Claimants  of  the  store,  (that  is  to  say, 
the  holders  of  the  currency,)  and  in  what  proportions  ? 

We  will  examine  the  range  of  the  first  three  questions 
in  the  present  paper;  of  the  two  following,  in  the  .sequel. 

47.  I.  Question  Fiust.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
store  ?  Has  the  nation  hitherto  worked  for  and  trathered 
the  right  thing  or  the  wrong  ?  On  that  issue  rest  the 
possibilities  of  its  life. 

For  example,  let  us  iiiiJiL;iiie  a  Mjciety,  of  no  great 
extent,  occupied  in  procuring  and  laying  up  store  of 
com,  wine,  wool,  silk,  and  other  such  preservable  mate- 
rials of  food  and  clothing;  and  that  it  has  a  currency 
representing  them.  Imagine  farther,  that  on  days  of 
festivity,  the  society,  discovering  itself  to  derive  satisfac- 
tion from  pyrotechnics,  gradually  turns  its  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder;  so  that  an 
increasing  number  of  labourers,  giving  what  time  they 
can  spare  to  this  branch  of  industry,  bring  increasing 
quantities  of  combustibles  into  the  store,  and  use  the 
general  orders  received  in  exchange  to  obtain  such  wine, 
wool,  or  corn,  as  they  may  have  need  of.  The  currency 
remains    the    same,   and  represents  precisely   the  same 
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amount  of  material  in  the  store,  and  of  labour  spent  in 
producing  it.  But  the  corn  and  wine  gradually  vanisli, 
and  in  their  place,  as  gradually,  appetir  sulphur  and  salt- 
petre, till  at  last  the  lahuurei-s  who  have  consumed  com 
and  supplied  nitre,  presenting  on  a  festal  morning  some 
of  their  currency  to  obtain  materials  for  tlie  feast,  dis- 
cover that  no  amount  of  currency  will  command  anything 
Festive,  except  Fii-c.  The  supply  of  nK-kets  is  unlimited, 
but  that  of  food,  limited,  hi  a  quite  final  manner;  and 
tlie  whole  cun*ency  in  the  hands  of  tlie  society  represents 
an  infinite  power  of  detonation,  but  none  of  existence. 

48.  This  statement,  caricatured  as  it  may  seem,  is  only 
exaggerated  in  aijsuming  the  j^)erfeistence  of  the  folly  to 
extremity,  unchecked,  as  in  reality  it  would  be,  by  the 
gradual  rise  in  price  of  focKl.  But  it  falls  short  of  tlie 
actual  facts  of  human  life  in  expreaisiou  of  the  depth  and 
intensity  of  the  folly  itself.  Fur  a  great  part  (the  reader 
would  not  believe  how  givat  until  he  saw  the  [Statistics  in 
detail)  of  the  most  earnest  and  ingenious  industry  of  the 
world  is  spent  in  producing  munitions  of  war;  gathering, 
that  is  to  say  the  materials,  not  of  festive,  but  of  con- 
suming fire;  filling  its  st(»res  with  all  power  of  the  instru- 
ments of  pain,  and  all  atftuence  of  the  ministries  of  death. 
It  was  no  true  THonfo  deUa  Morte*  which  men  have 
seen   and  feared   (sometimes  scarcely  feared)   so  long ; 

[*  I  little  thoug^ht,  what  Trionfo  ddla  Morte  would  be,  for  this  very 
cause,  and  in  literal  fulfilment  of  the  closing  words  of  the  47th  para- 
gi-aph,  over  the  fields  and  houses  of  Europe,  and  over  its  fairest  city — 
within  seven  years  from  the  day  I  wrote  it.] 
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wherein  he  brought  them  rest  Snnn  their  la]x')ur8.  We 
see,  and  Khure,  another  and  higher  form  of  his  triuuiph 
now.  Task-master,  iiiBtead  of  Keleaser,  he  rules  the  dust 
of  the  arena  no  less  than  of  the  tomb  ;  and,  content  once 
in  the  grave  whither  man  went,  to  make  his  works  to 
cease  and  his  devices  to  vanish, — now,  in  the  busy  city 
and  on  the  serviceable  sea,  makes  his  work  U>  increase, 
and  his  devices  to  multiply. 

49.  To  this  doubled  loss,  or  negative  power  of  labour, 
spent  in  producing  means  of  destruction,  we  have  to  add, 
in  our  estimate  of  the  consequences  of  human  folly,  what- 
ever more  insidious  waste  of  toil  there  is  in  pnxluction  of 
unnecessary  luxury.  SucJi  and  such  an  occupation  (it  is 
said)  supports  so  many  labourers,  because  so  many  obtain 
wages  in  following  it ;  but  it  is  never  considered  tliat 
unless  there  be  a  supporting  power  in  the  product  of  the 
occupation,  the  wages  given  to  one  man  are  merely  with- 
dra^v^l  from  another.  V^c  cannot  say  of  any  trade  that 
it  maintains  such  and  such  a  number  of  persons,  unless 
we  know  how  and  where  the  money,  now  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  its  produce,  would  have  been  spent,  if  that 
produce  had  not  been  manufactured.  The  purchasing 
funds  truly  support  a  number  of  people  in  making  This ; 
but  (probably)  leave  unsupported  an  equal  numl>er  who 
are  making,  or  could  have  made  That.  The  manufac- 
turers of  small  watches  thrive  at  Geneva ; — it  is  well ; — 
but  where  would  the  money  spent  on  small  watches  have 
gone,  had  there  been  no  small  watches  to  buy? 
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50.  If  the  so  frequently  uttered  aphorism  of  mercantile 
economy — "  labour  is  limited  by  capital,"  were  true,  thL-* 
question  would  be  a  definite  one.  But  it  is  untrue ;  and 
that  widely.  Out  of  a  given  quantity  of  funds  for  wages, 
inure  or  less  lalx>ur  is  to  be  had,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  will  with  which  we  can  inspire  the  workman ;  and  the 
true  limit  of  labour  is  only  in  the  limit  of  this  moral 
stimulus  of  the  will,  and  of  the  bodily  power.  In  an 
idtimate,  but  entirely  unpractical  sense,  labour  is  limited 
by  capital,  as  it  is  by  matter — that  is  to  say,  where  there 
is  no  material,  there  can  be  no  work, — but  in  tlie  practical 
sense,  labour  is  limited  only  by  the  great  original  capital 
of  head,  heart,  and  hand.  Even  in  the  mrwt  artificial 
relations  of  commerce,  labour  is  to  capital  as  fire  to  fuel  : 
out  of  so  much  fuel,  you  can  have  only  so  much  fire ;  but 
( >ut  of  so  much  fuel  you  shtM  have  so  much  fire, — not  in 
propoi'tion  to  the  mass  of  combustible,  but  to  the  force  of 
wind  that  fans  and  water  that  quenches;  and  the  appliance 
of  both.  And  labour  is  furthered,  as  confiagniti<>t>  i>  not 
so  much  by  added  fuel,  as  by  admitted  air.* 

51.  For  which  reasons,  I  had  to  insert,  in  §49,  the  quali- 
fying "  probably ; "  for  it  can  never  be  said  positively  that 
the  pnnthase-money,  or  wages  fund  of  any  trade  is  with- 
drawn from  some  other  trade.     The  object  itself  may  be 

[*  The  meaning  of  which  la,  that  you  may  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  get  very  little  work  for  it,  and  that  little  bad  ;  but  having 
good  "air,"  or  "spirit,"  to  put  life  into  it,  with  very  little  money,  you 
may  get  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  all  good;  which,  observe,  is  an 
arithmetical,  not  at  all  a  poetical  or  visionary  circumstance.] 
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the  stimulus  of  theprodufrtion  of  tho  money  which  buys  it ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  work  hy  which  tlie  j)urcli}iHt;r  ol)taiiied 
the  means  of  buying  it,  wouhl  not  have  In-cn  <lon«;  by  him 
unless  he  had  Avanted  that  particular  thin^.  And  the  prf>- 
duction  of  any  article  not  intrinBi(;ally  (nor  in  the  procem 
of  manufacture)  injurious,  is  useful,  if  the  de«ire  of  it 
catises  pnxluctive  laliour  in  <jther  directions. 

52.  In  the  national  store,  therefore,  tlie  prcsemje  of 
thingrt  intrinsically  valueless  does  not  imply  an  entirely 
correlative  aV)8ence  of  things  valuable.  We  cannot  l)e 
certain  that  all  the  labour  spent  on  vanity  has  Ikkjii  di- 
verted fnini  reality,  and  that  for  ev«»ry  bad  thinjr  pro<luce<l, 
a  precious  tiling  law  been  lost.  In  great  inea«ui-u,  the  vain 
things  represent  the  results  of  roused  indolence;  they 
have  been  carved,  as  toys,  in  extra  time  ;  and,  if  they 
had  not  been  made,  nothing  else  would  have  l)een  made. 
Even  to  munitions  of  war  this  principle  applio> ;  they 
partly  represent  the  work  of  men  who,  if  they  had  not 
made  spears,  would  never  have  made  pruning  hooks,  and 
who  are  incapable  of  any  activities  but  those  of  contest 

53.  Thus  then,  finally,  the  nature  of  the  store  hag  to  l)e 
considered  under  two  main  lights  ;  the  one,  that  of  its  im- 
mediate and  actual  utility;  the  other,  that  of  the  past 
national  character  which  it  signifies  by  its  production,  and 
future  character  which  it  must  develop  by  its  use.  And 
the  issue  of  this  investigation  will  be  to  show  us  that 

Economy  does  not  depend  merely  on  principles  of 
"demand   and   supply,"   but    primarily  on   what   is  de- 
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niaiided,  and  what  is  supplied  ;   whicli  I  will  beg  of  you 
to  observe,  and  take  to  heart. 

54.  II.  Qi'iihTioN  SixoxD. — "NVTiat  is  the  quantity  of  the 
store,  in  relation  to  the  population  ? 

It  follows  from  what  haa  been  already  stated  tliat  tlie 
accurate  f(jiin  in  which  this  question  has  to  be  put  i« — 
"  What  quantity  of  each  article  conii>oijing  the  store  ex- 
ists in  proj)ortion  to  the  real  need  for  it  by  the  population  3" 
J?ut  we  t-lmll  for  the  time  at^ume,  in  <»rder  to  keep  all  our 
tenns  at  the  simplest,  tliat  the  store  is  wholly  comjKjscd 
of  useful  articles,  and  acciuately  projK3rtioned  to  the  seve- 
i*al  needs  for  them. 

Now  it  cjinnot  be  assumed,  because  the  tturt*  if  large  in 
p  (  portion  to  the  number  of  the  people,  tliat  the  people 
must  be  in  comfort ;  nor  because  it  is  small,  tlUkt  tliey 
nmst  be  in  distress.  An  active  and  economical  race 
always  pixKliices  more  than  it  requires,  and  lives  (if  it  is 
permitted  to  do  so)  in  competence  on  the  produce  of  its 
daily  labour.  The  quantity  <,)f  its  store,  great  or  small,  is 
therefore  in  many  respects  indifferent  to  it,  and  cannot  be 
inferred  fi-om  its  aspect.  Similarly  an  inactive  and  waste- 
ful popula'icn,  which  cannot  live  by  its  daily  labour,  but 
is  dependent,  partly  or  wholly,  on  consumption  of  its  store, 
may  be  (by  various  difficulties,  hereafter  to  be  examined, 
in  realizing  or  getting  at  such  store)  retained  in  a  state  of 
abject  distress,  though  its  j)066ession8  may  be  immense. 
But  the  results  always  involved  in  the  magnitude  of  store 
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are,  the  commercial  [wwer  of  the  nation,  its  Bccurity,  and 
itrt  mental  character.  Its  commercial  jxiwer,  in  that  accord- 
iiijr  to  the  quantity  of  its  gtoi-e,  nuiy  he  the  extent  of  its 
dealings;  its  security,  in  that  according  to  the  (juantity 
of  its  store  are  its  means  of  sudden  exertion  or  sustained 
endurance  ;  and  its  character,  in  tliat  <;ertain  conditions  of 
civilization  cannot  he  attained  without  pennanont  and 
continually  accumulating  store,  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
and  of  peculiar  nature.* 

55.  Now,  seeing  that  these  three  advantages  arise  from 
largeness  of  store  in  proportion  to  population,  the  question 
arises  immediately, "  Given  the  store — is  the  nation  enriched 
by  diminution  of  its  numbere?  Are  a  successful  national 
speculation,  and  a  pestilence,  economically  the  same  thing? 

This  is  in  part  a  sophistical  question ;  such  as  it  would 
be  to  ask  whether  a  man  was  richer  when  stnick  by  disease 
which  must  limit  his  life  within  a  predicable  period,  than 
he  was  when  in  health.  lie  is  enabled  to  enlarge  his  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  has  for  all  purposes  a  larger  sum  at  his 
immediate  disposal  (for,  given  the  fortune,  the  shorter  the 
life,  the  larger  the  annuity) ;  yet  no  man  considers  himself 
richer  because  he  is  condemned  by  his  physician. 

56.  The  logical  reply  is  that,  since  Wealth  is  by  defini- 
tion only  the  means  of  life,  a  nation  cannot  be  enriched 
by  its  own  mortality.  Or  in  shorter  words,  the  life  is  more 
than  the  meat ;  and  existence  itself,  more  wealth  than  the 
means  of  existence.     Whence,  of  two  nations  who  have 

f  *  More  especially,  works  of  great  art.] 
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equal  store,  the  more  numerous  is  to  be  considered  the 
richer,  provided  the  type  of  the  inhabitant  be  as  high  (for, 
though  tlie  relative  bulk  of  their  store  be  less,  its  relative 
efficiency,  or  the  amount  of  effectual  wealth,  must  bfe 
greater).  But  if  the  type  of  the  pf)pulation  be  deteri- 
oiated  by  increase  of  its  numbers,  we  have  evidence  of 
l)overty  in  its  woret  influence ;  and  then,  to  determine 
whether  the  nation  in  its  total  may  still  be  justitiably 
esteemed  rich,  we  must  set  or  weigh,  the  number  of  the 
)X)or  against  that  of  the  rich. 

To  effect  which  piece  of  scale-work,  it  is  of  course  neces- 
sary to  determine,  fii-st,  who  arc  px)r  and  who  are  rich ; 
nor  this  only,  but  also  how  jx>or  and  how  rich  they  are. 
Which  will  pi-ove  a  curious  thennometrieal  investigation ; 
for  we  shall  have  to  do  for  gold  and  for  silver,  what  we 
have  done  for  quicksilver;  —  detennine,  namely,  their 
fi-eezing-point,  their  zem,  their  tempemte  and  fever-heat 
points ;  finally,  their  vapores<'ent  pt>int,  at  which  riches, 
sometimes  explosively,  as  lately  in  America,  "  make  to 
themselves  wings  : " — and  corrcspondently,  the  number  of 
degrces  helow  zei*o  at  which  poverty,  ceasing  to  brace 
with  any  wholes<ime  cold,  burn:*  to  the  bone.* 


[*  The  meaning  of  that,  in  plain  English,  is,  that  we  most  find  out 
how  far  poverty  and  riches  are  good  or  bad  for  people,  and  what  is  the 
difference  between  being  miserably  poor — so  as,  perhaps,  to  be  driven 
to  crime,  or  to  pass  life  in  suffering — and  being  blesse<ily  poor,  in  the 
sense  meant  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt.  For  I  suppose  the  people 
who  believe  that  sermon,  do  not  think  (if  they  ever  honestly  ask  them- 
selves what  they  do  think),  either  that  Luke  vi.  24.  is  a  merely  poetical 
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57.  For  the  pcrfonnuuco  of  thoije  operatioiiH,  iu  the 
strictest  Heiise  scientific,  wo  will  fii-st  l<x>k  to  the  exiKtiiig 
so-called  "science"  of  Political  Economy;  we  will  axk  it 
to  define  for  us  the  comparatively  and  8Uj>erlatively  rich, 
and  the  c()mj)aratively  and  rtuporhitively  j)Oor ;  and  on  its 
own  terms — if  any  terms  it  can  pronounce — examine,  in 
our  })roeperou8  England,  how  many  rich  and  how  many 
poor  people  there  are  ;  and  whether  the  quantity  and  in- 
tensity of  the  poverty  is  indeed  so  overlmlanced  by  the 
quantity  and  intensity  of  wealth,  that  we  may  pennit  our- 
selves a  luxuri<jus  blindness  to  it,  and  call  ourselves,  com- 
placently, a  rich  countiy.  And  if  we  find  no  clear  defini- 
tion in  the  existing  science,  we  will  endeavour  for  ourselves 
to  fix  the  true  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  to  apply  them.* 

58.  Question  Third.  AMiat  is  the  quantity  of  the  store 
in  relation  to  the  Currency  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  real  worth  of  the  currency,  so 
fai"  as  dependent  on  its  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
store,  may  vary,  within  certain  limits,  M'ithout  affecting  its 
worth  in  exchange.  The  diminution  or  increase  of  the 
represented  wealth  may  be  un perceived,  and  the  currency 
may  be  taken  either  for  more  or  less  than  it  is  truly  worth. 
Usually  it  is  taken  for  much  more  ;  and  its  power  in  ex- 
exclamation,  or  that  the  Beatitude  of  Poverty  has  yet  been  attained  in 
St.  Martm's  Lane  and  other  back  streets  of  London] 

[  *  Large  plans  ! — Eight  years  are  gone,  and  nothing  done  yet.  But 
I  keep  niy  purpose  of  making  one  day  this  balance,  or  want  of  balance, 
visible,  in  those  so  seldom  used  scales  of  Justice.] 
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change,  or  credit-power,  is  thus  increased  up  to  a  given 
strain  upon  its  relation  to  existing  wealth-  This  credit- 
power  is  of  chief  importance  in  the  tJioughts,  because  most 
sharply  present  to  the  experience,  of  a  mercantile  commu- 
nity :  but  the  conditions  of  its  6tal)ility  *  and  all  other  re- 
lations of  the  currency  to  the  material  stoi*e  ai-o  entirely 
simple  in  principle,  if  not  in  action.  Far  other  than  sim- 
ple are  tlie  relations  of  the  currency  to  the  available  labour 
which  it  also  represents.  For  this  relation  is  involved  not 
only  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store  to  the  number, 
but  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store  to  the  mind, 
of  the  population.  Its  proportion  to  their  number,  and 
the  resulting  worth  of  cun-ency,  are  calculable ;  but  its 
proportion  to  their  will  for  labour  is  not.  The  worth  of 
the  piece  of  money  which  claims  a  giver  quantity  of  the 
store   is,  in   exchange,  less  or  greater  according  to  the 

*  These  are  nearly  all  briefly  represented  by  the  image  used  for  the 
force  of  luouey  by  Dante,  of  mast  and  sail :  — 

Quali  dal  vento  le  goufiate  vele 
Caggiono  awolte,  poi  che  Talber  fiaooa 
Tal  ca<lde  a  terra  la  tiera  crudele. 
The  image  may  be  followed  out,  like  all  of  Dante's,  into  as  close  de- 
tail as  the  reader  chooses.     Thus  the  stress  of  the  sail  must  be  proijor- 
tioned  to  the  strength  of  the  mast,  and  it  is  only  in  unforeseen  danger 
(that  a  skilful  seaman  ever  carries  all  the  canvas  his  spars  will  bear ; 
states  of  mercantile  languor  are  like  the  flap  of  the  sail  in  a  calm ;  of 
mercantile  precaution,  like  taking  in  reefs ;  and  mercantile  ruin  is  in- 
stant on  the  breaking  of  the  mast. 

[  I  moan  by  credit-power,  the  general  impression  on  the  national 
mind  that  a  sovereign,  or  any  other  coin,  is  worth  so  ranch  bread  and 
cheese — so  much  wine — so  much  horse  and  carriage — or  so  much  fine 
art :  it  may  be  really  worth,  when  tried,  less  or  more  than  is  thought : 
the  thought  of  it  is  the  credit -power.] 
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f'a(!ility  of  obtaining  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  thing 
vvitliout  having  recouree  to  the  store.  In  otlier  wrntls, 
it  depends  on  the  immediate  Cost  and  Price  of  the  thing. 
Wo  must  now,  therefore,  complete  the  definition  of 
these  terms. 

59.  All  cost  and  price  are  counted  in  I^lxjur.  We 
must  know  first,  therefore,  what  is  to  l)c  counted  as  Lal>our. 

I  have  already  defined  lalxnir  to  be  the  Contest  of  the 
life  of  nmn  with  an  op|K>fiite.  Literally,  it  is  the  quantity 
of  "  Iiai)8e,"  loss,  or  faihire  of  hmiuiii  life,  caused  by  any 
effort.  It  is  usually  confused  with  effort  itself,  or  the 
application  of  power  (oixjra) ;  but  there  is  much  effort 
which  is  merely  a  mode  of  recreation,  or  of  pleasure. 
The  most  beautiful  acti<^)ns  of  the  hinnan  b<xly,  and  the 
highest  results  of  the  human  intelligence,  are  conditions, 
or  achievements,  of  quite  nnlaborious, — nay,  of  recrea- 
tive,— effort.  But  labour  is  the  suffering  in  effort.  It 
is  the  negative  quantity,  or  quantity  of  de-feat,  which 
has  to  be  counted  ajjainst  ever\-  Feat,  and  of  de-fect  whicli 
has  to  be  counted  against  every  Fact,  or  Deed  of  men. 
In  brief,  it  is  "  that  quantity  of  our  toil  which  we  die  in." 

We  u)ight,  therefore,  a  pHori^  conjecture  (as  we  shall 
ultimately  find),  that  it  cannot  be  bought,  nor  sold. 
Everything  else  is  bought  and  sold  for  Labour,  but 
labour  itself  cannot  be  bought  nor  sold  for  anything, 
being  priceless.*     The  idea  that  it  is  a  commodity  to  be 

*  The  object  of  Political  Economy  is  not  to  buy,  nor  to  sell  labour, 
but  to  spare  it.     Every  attempt  to  buy  or  sell  it  is,  in  the  outcome, 
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Ijoufj^ht  or  sold,  is  the  alplia  and  uniega  of  PoliticoEcoin)- 
mic  fallacy. 

60.  This  being  the  nature  of  labour,  the  "Cost"  of 
anything  is  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  obtain 
it; — the  quantity  for  which,  or  at  which,  it  "stands" 
(constat).  It  is  literally  the  "  Constancy  "  of  the  thing ; — 
you  shall  win  it — move  it — come  at  it,  for  no  less  than 
this. 

Cost  is  measured  and  mea&umble  (using  the  accurate 
Latin  terms)  only  in  "labor,"  not  in  "oj)era."*  It  does 
not  matter  how  much  work  a  thing  needs  to  produce  it ; 
it  mattci-s  only  how  much  dUtress.  Generally  the  more 
the  power  it  i-equires,  the  less  the  distress ;  so  that  the 
uol)lest  works  of  man  cost  less  tlian  the  meanest. 

True  labour,  or  spending  of  life,  is  either  of  the  Ixnly, 
in  fatigue  or  pain ;  of  the  temper  or  heart  (as  in  perse- 
verance of  search  for  things, — patience   in  waiting   for 

ineffectual ;  bo  far  as  sucoetisful,  it  is  not  sale,  but  Betrayal ;  aud  the 
purchase-money  is  a  part  of  that  thirty  pieces  which  bought,  first  the 
greatest  of  labours,  and  afterwards  the  burial-field  of  the  Stranger  ; 
for  this  purchase-money,  being  in  its  very  smallness  or  vilenees  the 
exactly  measured  opposite  of  the  "vilisanuona  amioorum,"  makes  all 
men  strangers  to  each  other. 

*  Cicero's  distinction,  "  sordidi  quastus,  quorum  opene,  non  quorum 
ailes  emuntur,"  admirable  in  principle,  is  inaccurate  in  expression, 
because  Cicero  did  not  practically  know  how  much  operative  dexterity 
is  necessary  in  all  the  higher  arts  ;  but  the  cost  of  this  dexterity  is  in- 
calculable. Be  it  great  or  small,  the  "cost"  of  the  mere  perfectness  of 
touch  in  a  hammer-stroke  of  Donatello's,  or  a  pencil-touch  of  Cor- 
reggio's,  is  inestimable  by  any  ordinary  arithmetic. 

[Old  notes,  these,  more  embarrassing  I  now  perceive,  than  t:lucida> 
toiy  ;  but  right,  and  worth  retaining.] 
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them, — foi-titiido  or  dcgrmlation  in  suffering  for  thcui, 
and  the  like),  or  of  the  intellect.  All  the«e  kinds  of  1»- 
Ixjiir  are  BiipjK)sc'd  to  be  included  in  the  genend  tenn,  and 
the  (juuntity  of  labour  is  then  exprctiHcd  by  the  time  it 
laats.  So  that  a  unit  of  lalM>ur  is  "an  hour's  work"  or« 
day's  work,  as  we  may  d«5tcrinine.* 

61.  Cpst,  like  value,  is  both  intrinsic  and  efifectual.  In- 
trinsic cost  i8  that  of  getting  the  thing  in  the  right  way; 
cftcctual  cost  is  tliat  of  getting  the  thing  in  tlie  way  we 
Kit  about  it.  But  intrinsic  cost  cannot  be  made  a  subject 
of  analytical  investigation,  l>eiug  only  partially  discover- 
able, and  that  by  hjng  exjKjrience.  Effer-tual  cost  is  all 
that  the  political  Economist  can  deal  with ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cost  of  the  thing  under  existing  circumstances,  and  by 
known  processes. 

Cost,  being  dependent  much  on  ap[)lication  of  method, 
varies  with  the  quantity  of  the  thing  wanted,  and  with  the 
number  of  pei-sons  who  work  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  get  a 
little  of  some  tilings,  but  difficult  to  get  much ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  some  things  with  few  hands,  but  easy  to 
get  them  with  many. 

62.  The  cost  and  value  of  things,  however  difficult  to 
determine  accurately,  are  thus  both  dependent  on  ascer- 
tainable physical  circumstances-f 

*  Only  observe,  as  some  labour  is  more  destructive  of  life  than  other 
labour,  the  hour  or  day  of  the  more  destructive  toil  is  supposed  to  in- 
clude proportionate  rest.  Though  men  do  not,  or  cannot,  usually  take 
such  rest,  except  in  death. 

f  There  is,  therefore,  observe,  no  such  thing  as  cheapness  (in  the 
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But  their  price  is  dependent  on  the  human  will. 
Such  and  such  a  thing   is   demonstrably  good   for  so 
much.     And  it  may  demonstrably  be  had  for  so  much. 

common  use  of  that  term),  without  some  error  or  injustice.  A  thing  is 
said  to  be  cheap,  not  because  it  is  common,  but  because  it  is  suppoMd 
to  be  sold  under  its  worth.  Everything  has  ite  proper  and  true  worth 
at  any  g^iven  time,  in  relation  to  everything  else  ;  and  at  that  worth 
should  be  bought  and  sold.  If  sold  under  it,  it  is  cheap  to  the  buyer 
by  exactly  so  much  aa  the  seller  loses,  and  no  more.  Putrid  meat,  at 
twopence  a  pound,  is  not  "cheaper"  than  wholesome  meat  at  seven- 
pence  a  pound  ;  it  is  jirobably  much  dearer ;  but  if,  by  watohing  your 
opportunity,  you  can  get  the  wholesome  meat  for  sixjjence  a  pound,  it 
is  cheaper  to  you  by  a  i>eimy,  which  you  have  gained,  and  the  seller 
has  lost.  The  present  rage  for  cheapness  is  either,  therefore,  simply 
and  literally  a  rage  for  badness  of  all  commodities,  or  it  is  an  attempt  to 
find  persons  whose  necessities  will  force  them  to  let  you  have  more  than 
you  should  for  your  money.  It  is  quite  easy  to  produce  such  persons, 
and  in  large  numbers ;  for  the  more  distress  there  is  in  a  nation,  the 
more  cheapness  of  this  sort  you  can  obtain,  and  your  boasted  cheai>uesfB 
is  thus  merely  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  your  national  distress. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  apparent  cheapness,  which  we 
have  some  right  to  be  triumphant  in ;  namely,  the  real  reduction  in 
cost  of  articles  by  right  a])plication  of  labour.  But  in  this  cwm  the 
article  is  only  cheap  with  reference  to  its  farmer  price  ;  the  so-called 
cheapness  is  only  our  expression  for  the  sensation  of  contrast  between 
its  former  and  existing  prices.  So  soon  as  the  new  methotls  of 
producing  the  article  are  established,  it  ceases  to  be  esteemed  either 
cheap  or  dear,  at  the  new  price,  as  at  the  old  one,  and  is  felt  to  be 
cheap  only  when  accident  enables  it  to  be  purchased  beneath  this  new 
value.  And  it  Is  no  advantage  to  produce  the  article  more  easily, 
except  as  it  enables  you  to  multiply  your  population.  Cheapness  of 
this  kind  is  merely  the  discovery  that  more  men  can  be  maintained  on 
the  same  ground  ;  and  the  question  how  many  you  will  maintain  in 
proportion  to  your  additional  means,  remains  exactly  in  the  same  terms 
that  it  did  before. 

A  form  of  immediate  cheapness  results,  however,  in  many  cases, 
without  distress,  from  the  labour  of  a  population  where  food  is  redund- 
ant, or  where  the  labour  by  which  the  food  in  produced  leaves  much 
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J>ut  it  remains  que«tionablc,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways 
questionable,  whether  I  cluKj«e  to  give  wj  nnu-h,* 

This  choice  is  always  a  relative  one.  It  is  a  choice  t«» 
give  a  price  for  this,  mther  than  for  that ; — a  resolution  to 
have  the  thing,  if  getting  it  does  not  involve  the  loss  of  a 
better  thing.  Price  depends,  therefore,  not  only  on  the 
cost  of  the  commodity  itself,  but  ■  n  if-  iclation  to  the 
cost  of  every  otlier  attainable  thing. 

Farther.     The  j)ov)er  of  choice  is  aln)  n  rolati\t;    ..„  . 

It  depends  not  mei*ely  on  our  ow^n  estimate  of  the  thing, 

but  on  everyl)ody  else's  estimate ;  tlierefore  on  the  innnl)er 

and  force  of  the  will  of  the  concurrent  buyers,  and  on  the 

idle  time  on  their  hands,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  production  of 
' '  cheap  "  articles. 

All  such  phenomena  indicate  to  the  political  economiiit  placeH  where 
the  labour  is  unbalanced.  In  the  firet  case,  the  just  Imlance  is  to  be 
effoetod  by  taking  labourers  from  the  Hpot  where  pressure  cxixtA.  and 
Kcuding  them  to  that  where  food  is  redundant.  In  the  second,  the 
cheapness  is  a  local  accident,  advantageous  to  the  local  purchaser,  dis- 
advantageous to  the  local  producer.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  com- 
merce to  extend  the  market,  and  thus  give  the  local  producer  his  full 
advantage. 

Cheapness  caused  by  natural  accidents  of  harvest,  weather,  «Jcc. ,  is 
always  counterbalanced,  in  due  time..  Vjy  natural  scarcity,  similarly 
caused.  It  is  the  part  of  wise  government,  and  healthy  commerce,  so 
to  provide  in  times  and  places  of  plenty  for  times  and  places  of  dearth, 
as  that  there  shall  never  be  waste,  nor  famine. 

Cheapness  caused  by  gluts  of  the  market  is  merely  a  disease  of 
clumsy  and  wanton  commerce. 

*  Price  has  been  already  defined  (p.  9)  to  be  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  willing  to  take  for  it.  It  is  best  to 
consider  the  price  to  be  that  fixed  by  the  pcssessor,  because  the  pos- 
sessor has  absolute  power  of  refusing  sale,  while  the  purcha-ser  has  no 
absolute  power  of  compelling  it ;  but  the  effectual  or  market  price  is 
that  at  which  their  estimates  coincide. 
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existing  quantity  of  the  thing  in  proportion  to  that  num- 
ber and  force. 

Hence  the  price  of  anything  depends  on  four  variables. 

(1.)  Its  cost. 

(2.)  Its  attainable  quantity  at  that  cost. 

(3.)  The  number  and  power  of  the  persons  who  want  it. 

(4.)  The  estimate  tliey  have  formed  of  its  desirableness. 

Its  value  only  affects  its  price  so  far  as  it  is  contem- 
plated in  this  estimate  ;  perhaps,  therefore,  not  at  all. 

63.  Now,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  price 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  currency,  we  must  assume  these 
four  quantities  to  be  known,  and  the  "estimate  of  desir- 
ableness," connnonly  called  the  Demand,  to  be  certain. 
We  will  take  the  number  of  persons  at  tlie  lowest.  Let 
A  and  B  l)e  two  labourers  who  "demand,"  that  is  to  say, 
have  resolved  to  labour  for,  two  articles,  a  and  b.  Their 
demand  for  these  articles  (if  the  reader  likes  better,  he 
may  say  their  need)  is  to  be  conceived  as  absolute,  their 
existence  depending  on  the  getting  these  two  things. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  they  are  bread  and  fuel,  in  a 
cold  country,  and  let  a  represent  the  least  quantity  of 
bread,  and  b  the  least  quantity  of  fuel,  which  will  support 
a  man's  life  for  a  day.  Let  a  be  producible  by  an  hour's 
labour,  but  b  only  by  two  hours'  labour. 

Then  the  cost  of  a  is  one  hour,  and  of  b  two  (cost,  by 
our  definition,  being  expressible  in  terms  of  time).  If, 
therefore,  each  man  worked  both  for  his  corn  and  fuel, 
each  would  have  to  work  three  hours  a  day.     But  they 
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divide  tlie  labour  for  ita  greater  case.*  Then  if  A  worki? 
three  hours,  lie  pnjdutres  3  a,  which  is  one  a  more  than 
lK>th  the  men  want.  And  if  B  works  three  hcnirs,  he  pro- 
duccK  only  H  '^j  ">*  ^'^l^  "^  ^'  ^^^  t^*"  ^*^^^'  want.  But  if 
A  work  three  hours  and  B  six,  A  has  3  a,  and  B  han  3  /y, 
a  niainttMuin(;e  in  the  right  piY>jK»rtion  for  iKith  for  a  day 
and  half;  ho  that  each  might  take  half  a  day's  rest.  But 
as  B  has  worked  double  time,  the  whole  of  this  day's  rest 
belongs  in  ecpiity  to  him.  Then-fore  the  just  exchange 
8lu)uld  be,  A  giving  two  a  for  one  A,  has  one  a  and  one  />»/ 
— maintenance  for  a  day.  B  giving  one  h  for  two  a,  has 
two  a  and  two  b; — maintenance  for  two  days. 

But  B  cannot  rest  on  the  second  day,  or  A  would  be 
left  witliout  the  article  which  B  produces.  Xor  is  there 
any  means  of  making  the  exchange  just,  unless  a  third 
labourer  is  called  in.  Then  one  workman.  A,  prodnces  a, 
and  two,  B  and  C,  pi-oduce  h  : — A,  working  three  hours, 
has  three  a  ; — B,  three  hours,  1^  h  / — C,  three  hours,  1^  h. 
B  and  C  each  give  half  of  h  for  n,  and  all  have  their 
equal  daily  maintenance  for  equal  daily  work. 

To  carry  the  example  a  single  step  farther,  let  three 
articles,  a,  ^,  and  c  be  needed. 

Let  a  need  one  hours  work,  h  two,  and  c  four ;  then  the 

day's  work  nmst  be  seven  hours,  and  one  man  in  a  day's 

work  can  make  7  «,  or  Z\  ^,  or  If  c. 

*  This  "  greater  ease"  ought  to  be  allowed  for  by  a  fliminntion  in 
the  times  of  the  divided  work  ;  but  as  the  proportion  of  times  wonld 
remain  the  same,  I  do  not  introduce  this  unnecessary  complexity  into 
the  calculation. 
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Therefoi-e  one  A  works  for  «,  producing  7  a  ;  two  B's 
work  for  h,  producing  7  J  ;  four  C'b  work  for  c,  produc- 
ing 7  G. 

A  lias  six  a  to  spare,  and  gives  two  a  for  one  h,  and  four 
a  for  one  c.  Eacli  B  has  2^  J  to  spare,  and  gives  i  h  for 
one  «,  and  two  h  for  one  c. 

Each  C  has  f  of  c  to  spai-e,  an<i  ^i^'  ^  ^  t-  IV.r  <tiie  Z»,  and 
i  of  (•  for  one  a. 

And  all  have  their  day's  maintenance. 

Generally,  therefore,  it  follows  that  if  the  demand  is 
constant,*  the  i-elative  prices  of  things  are  as  their  costs,  or 
as  the  quantities  of  lahour  involved  in  pnKluction. 

64.  Then,  in  order  to  express  their  prices  in  terms  of  a 
currency,  we  have  only  to  put  the  currency  int<)  the  fonn 
of  ordera  for  a  certain  quantity  of  any  given  article  (with 
us  it  is  in  the  fonn  of  oi-ders  f<»r  gold),  and  all  quantitiet^ 
of  other  articles  are  priced  by  the  relation  they  bear  to 
the  article  which  the  currency  claims. 

But  the  worth  of  the  currency  itself  is  not  in  the  slight- 
est decree  founded  more  on  the  worth  of  the  article  w^hich 
it  either  claims  or  consists  in  (as  gold)  than  on  the  worth 
of  every  other  article  for  which  the  gold  is  exchangeable. 
It  is  just  as  accurate  to  say,  "so  many  pounds  are  worth  an 
acre  of  land,"  as  "  an  acre  of  land  is  worth  so  many 
pounds."  The  wortli  of  gold,  of  land,  of  houses,  and  of 
food,  and  of  all  other  things,  depends  at  any  moment  on 
the  existing  quantities  and  relative  demands  for  all  and 
*  Compare  Unto  this  La«t,  p.  115,  et  seq. 
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each  ;  and  a  chaii'^e  in  tlio  worth  of,  or  demand  for,  any 
one,  involves  an  instantaneougly  correKjx)ndent  change  in 
the  worth  of,  and  demand  for,  all  the  rest; — a  change  as 
inevitable  and  as  accurately  l)alan<'ed  (though  often  in  its 
proco(<rt  as  untiwcahle)  as  the  change  in  volume  of  the 
outflowing  1-1  ver  from  some  vast  lake,  cauBo<l  by  change  in 
the  \()lume  of  tlio  inflowing  streams,  though  no  eye  can 
trace,  nor  instniment  detect,  motion,  either  on  its  surface, 
or  in  the  de})th. 

65.  Thus,  then,  the  real  working  power  or  worth  of  tlie 
currency  is  founded  on  the  entire  sum  of  the  relative  esti- 
mates formed  by  the  population  of  its  possessions ;  a 
change  in  this  estimate  in  any  direction  (and  therefore 
everv  chanjre  in  the  national  <;hani(rter),  instantlv  alters 
the  value  of  money,  in  its  sec<^nd  great  function  of  (X)m- 
nianding  labour.  But  we  nnist  always  carefully  and  sternly 
distinguish  between  this  worth  of  currency,  dependent  on 
the  conceived  or  appreciated  value  of  what  it  represents, 
and  the  worth  of  it,  dependent  on  the  exUtence  of  what 
it  represents.  A  currency  is  true,  or  false,  in  proportion 
to  the  security  with  which  it  gives  claim  to  the  ix)ssessioii 
of  land,  house,  horse,  or  picture  ;  but  a  currency  is  strong 
or  weak^  worth  much,  or  worth  little,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  estiinate  in  Avhich  the  nation  holds  the  house, 

horse,  or  picture  which  is  claimed.  Tlius  the  power  of  the 
[  *  That  is  to  say,  the  love  of  money  is  founded  first  on  the  intense- 
ness  of  desire  for  given  things ;  a  youth  will  rob  the  till,  now-a-days, 
for  pantomime  tickets  and  cigars;  the  "strength"  of  the  currency 
being  irresistible  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  desire  for  those  luxuries.] 
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Eiiglisli  currency  has  been,  till  of  late,  largely  based  on 
the  national  estimate  of  horees  and  of  wine  :  so  that  a  man 
might  always  give  any  price  to  furnish  choicely  his  stable, 
or  his  cellar;  and  receive  public  approval  therefore:  but 
if  he  gave  the  same  sum  to  furnish  his  library,  he  was 
called  mad,  or  a  bibliomaniac.  And  although  he  might 
lose  his  fortune  by  his  hoi-ses,  and  his  healtli  or  life  by  hia 
cellar,  and  rarely  lost  either  by  his  bcK»ks,  he  was  yet  never 
called  a  Ilippo-maniac  nor  an  Oino-maniac ;  but  only 
IJiblio-maniac,  because  the  current  worth  of  money  wai 
understood  to  be  legitimately  founded  on  cattle  and  wine, 
but  not  on  literature.  The  prices  lately  given  at  sales  for 
pictures  and  MSS.  indicate  some  tendency  to  change  in 
the  national  character  in  this  respect,  so  tliat  the  worth  of 
the  currency  may  even  come  in  time  to  rest,  in  an  acknow 
K'dged  manner,  somewhat  on  the  state  and  keeping  of  the 
J>edford  missal,  as  well  as  on  the  health  of  Caractacus  oi 
Blink  Bonny  ;  and  old  pictures  be  considered  pro|>erty,  no 
less  than  old  j>ort.  They  might  have  been  so  before  now, 
but  that  it  is  more  diftii'ult  to  choose  tlie  one  tliau  tlie 
other. 

66.  Now,  observe,  all  these  sources  of  variation  in  the 
power  of  the  curi-ency  exist,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
influences  of  vice,  indolence,  and  improvidence.  We 
have  hitherto  supposed,  throughout  the  analysis,  every 
professing  labourer  to  labour  honestly,  heartily,  and  in 
harmony  with  his  fellows.  We  have  now  to  bring  farther 
into  the  calculation  the  effects  of  relative  industry,  honour, . 
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and  foretliought ;  and  thus  to  follow  out  the  boariugH  of 
our  second  inquiry:  Who  are  the  holders  of  the  Store  and 
(currency,  and  in  wliat  proix>rtion8? 

This,  however,  we  niUHt  reserve  for  our  next  pa|>er 
— noticing  here  only  that,  iKjwuver  distinct  the  several 
branches  of  the  subject  are,  radically,  they  are  so  inter- 
woven in  their  issues  that  we  cannot  rightly  treat  any  one, 
till  we  have  taken  cognizance  <»f  all.  Thus  the  need  of 
the  currency  in  i)roj>orti<jn  to  number  of  poj>ul5ition  Is 
materially  influenced  by  the  probable  number  of  the  hold- 
ers in  proportion  to  the  non-holders;  and  this  again,  by 
the  number  of  holders  of  good?,  or  wealth,  in  j)n>portion 
to  the  non-holders  of  goods.  For  as,  by  definition,  the 
currency  is  a  claim  to  gocxls  which  are  not  iK)Hse;Nsed,  \U 
quantity  indicates  the  number  of  claimants  in  projK^rtion 
to  the  number  of  holders ;  and  the  force  and  complexity 
of  claim.  For  if  the  claims  be  not  complex,  cuirency  as 
a  meaus  of  exchange  may  be  very  small  in  quantity.  A 
sells  some  corn  to  B,  receiving  a  promise  from  B  to  ])ay 
in  cattle,  which  A  then  hands  over  to  C,  to  get  some  wine. 
C  in  due  time  claims  the  cattle  from  B ;  and  B  takes  back 
liis  promise.  These  exchanges  have,  or  might  have  been, 
all  effected  with  a  single  coin  or  promise ;  and  the  prop^jr- 
tion  of  the  currency  to  the  store  would  in  such  circum- 
stances indicate  only  the  circulating  vitality  of  it — tliat 
is  to  say,  the  quantity  and  convenient  divisibility  of  that 
part  of  the  store  which  the  habits  of  the  nation  keep  in 
circulation.     If  a  cattle  breeder  is  content  to  live  with  his 
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honschold  chiefly  on  moat  and  milk,  and  does  not  want 
rich  furniture,  or  jewels,  or  books — if  a  wine  and  com 
<i;i()\ver  maintains  himself  and  his  men  chiefly  on  grapes 
and  bread  ; — if  the  wives  and  danghtei"8  of  families  weave 
and  spin  the  clothing  of  the  household,  and  the  nation,  a« 
a  whole,  remains  content  with  the  produce  of  its  own  soil 
and  the  work  of  its  own  hands,  it  has  little  occasion  for 
circulating  media.  It  pledges  and  promises  little  and  sel- 
dom ;  exchanges  onl}'  so  far  as  exchange  is  necessary  for 
life.  The  store  belongs  to  the  j>eople  in  whose  hands  it  ia 
found,  and  money  is  little  needed  either  as  an  expression 
of  right,  or  practical  means  of  division  and  exchange. 

67.  But  in  proportion  as  the  habits  of  the  nation  be- 
come complex  and  fantastic  (and  they  may  be  both,  with- 
out therefore  being  civilized),  its  circulating  medium  nmst 
increase  in  pi-oportion  to  its  store.  If  every  one  M'ants 
a  little  of  everything, — if  food  must  be  of  many  kinds, 
and  dress  of  many  fashions, — if  nmltitudes  live  by  work 
which,  ministering  to  fancy,  has  its  pay  measured  by 
fancy,  so  that  large  prices  will  be  given  by  one  persijii  for 
what  is  valueless  to  another, — if  there  are  great  inequali- 
ties of  knowledge,  causing  great  inequalities  of  estimate, 
— and,  finally,  and  woi-st  of  all,  if  the  curi*ency  itself, 
from  its  largeness,  and  the  power  which  the  possession  of 
it  implies,  becomes  the  sole  object  of  desire  with  large 
nmnbei-s  of  the  nation,  so  that  the  holding  of  it  is  dis- 
puted among  them  as  the  main  object  of  life : — in  eat^h 
and  all  of  these  cases,  the  cnrrency  necessarily  enlarges 
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in  pioportioii  t(»  the  store;  and  lus  a  incaitB  of  exchan<5e 
and  diviBioi),  an  a  1)Oud  of  r\<^ht,  and  as  an  object  of  paA- 
wioii,  hart  a  more  and  more  iiniKu-tant  and  malignant  p^jwer 
over  the  nation's  dealings,  character,  and  life. 

Against  which  power,  wlicn,  as  a  IxMid  of  Right,  it 
becomes  too  conspicuous  and  Ux)  bunlensome,  the  popular 
voice  is  apt  to  l)e  raised  in  a  violent  and  irrational  nian- 
ner,  leading  to  revolution  instead  of  remedy.  Wliereaa 
all  possibility  of  Economy  depends  on  the  clear  assertion 
and  maintenance  of  this  bond  of  right,  however  burden- 
some. The  fii*st  necessity  of  all  ec<inomical  govenuncnt 
is  to  secure  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  working 
of  the  great  law  of  Property — that  a  man  who  works  for 
a  thing  shall  be  allowed  to  get  it,  keep  it,  and  consume  it, 
in  peace ;  and  that  he  who  d(x?s  not  eat  his  cake  to-<lay, 
shall  be  seen,  without  grudging,  to  have  his  cake  tomor- 
row. This,  I  say,  is  the  first  point  to  be  secured  by  wx^ial 
law ;  without  this,  no'  political  advance,  nay,  no  political 
existence,  is  in  any  sort  possible.  "VVliatever  evil,  luxury, 
iniquity,  may  seem  to  result  from  it,  this  is  nevertheless 
the  first  of  all  Equities ;  and  to  the  enforcement  of  this, 
by  law  and  by  police-truncheon,  the  nation  must  always 
primarily  set  its  mind — that  the  cupboard  door  may  have 
a  firm  lock  to  it,  and  no  man's  dinner  be  carried  off  by 
the  mob,  on  its  way  home  from  the  baker's.  Which,  thus 
fearlessly  asserting,  we  shall  endeavour  in  next  paper  to 
consider  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  for  the  mob  itself, 
also,  in  due  breadth  of  dish,  to  have  dinners  to  carry  home. 
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CHAPTER  111. 


COIN-KEEPING. 


68.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tlie  last  chapter  that 
<tur  jiresent  task  is  to  examine  the  relation  of  holders  of 
stoie  to  holdere  of  <juri"encv  ;  and  of  both  to  those  who 
liold  neither.  In  order  to  do  t\m,  we  must  determine  on 
which  side  we  are  to  place  substances  snch  as  gokl,  c<*ni- 
inonly  known  as  bases  of  currency.  By  aid  of  previous 
definitions  the  i-eader  will  now  l>e  able  to  understand 
closer  statements  tlian  have  yet  been  j>t»ssible. 

01).  T/te  eun'tiwy  of  any  wuntry  coiuihts  of  evei^y 
iJocujiient  acknowledyiny  debt,  which  is  trarufti'Me  in 
t/ie  eouhtry* 

This  transferableness  depends  ujx)n  its  intelligibility 
and  credit.  Its  intelligibility  dejiends  chiefly  on  the 
♦litlicidty  of  forging  anything  like  it; — its  credit  much 
oil  national  diameter,  but  ultimately  always  an  the 
ex^istence  of  substantial  means   of  meeting  its  deniand.\ 

I  *  Remember  this  definition  :  it  is  of  great  importance  m  opposed  to 
the  imperfect  ones  usually  given.  WTien  first  these  essays  were  pub- 
lished, I  remember  one  of  their  reviewers  asking  contemptuously,  *'  Is 
half-a-crown  a  document  ?  "  it  never  having  before  occurred  to  him  that 
a  document  might  be  stamped  as  well  as  written,  and  stamped  on  silver 
as  well  as  on  parchment.  ] 

[f  I  do  not  mean  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a  five-pound  note  for 
3* 
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As  the  degrees  of  traiisferahleuess  are  variable,  (wjme 
(locunieiitH  passin<:;  only  in  certain  places,  and  otliei"8 
puHrting,  it"  at  all,  for  less  than  their  insorihed  value),  Ixith 
the  mass,  and,  so  to  speak,  fluidity,  of  the  currency,  are 
variable.  True  or  perfect  currency  fl(jws  freely,  like  a 
pure  stream ;  it  becomes  sluggish  or  stagnant  in  projxjr- 
tion  t(^  the  quantity  of  less  transferable  matter  which 
mixes  with  it,  adding  to  its  bulk,  but  diminishing  it^ 
purity.  [Articles  of  commercial  value,  on  which  bills  are 
drawn,  increase  the  currency  indefinitely ;  and  sulwtances 
of  intrinsic  value  if  8tami>ed  or  signed  without  restiiction 
g<^>  as  to  become  acknowledgments  of  debt,  increase  it 
indelinitely  also.]  Every  bit  of  gold  found  in  Australia, 
so  long  as  it  remains  uncoined,  is  an  aiticle  offered  for 
dale  like  any  other;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  coined  into 
pounds,  it  diminishes  the  value  of  every  pomid  we  have 
now  in  our  pockets. 

TO.  Legally  authorized  or  nuti<jual  currency,  in  its  }>er- 
fect  condition,  is  a  form  of  public  acknowledgmeiit  of 
debt,  so  regulated  and  divided  that  any  person  present- 
ing a  commodity  of  tried  wovth  in  the  public  market, 
shall,  if  he  please,  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  docmnent 
giving  him  claim  to  the  return  of  its  equivalent,  (1)  in 
;iuy  place,  (2)  at  any  time,  and  (3)  in  any  kind. 

When  currency  is  quite  healthy  and  vital,  the  j^rsons 

entrusted  with  its   management  are  always  able   to  give 

on  demand  either, 

five  pounds,  but  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a  pound  for  a  pound's 
worth  of  something  good.  ] 
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A.  The  assigning  document  for  the  assigned  quantity 
( f  g(xxl8.     Or, 

]j.  The  assigned  quantity  of  goods  for  the  asBigning 
document. 

If  they  cannot  give  document  for  goods,  the  national 
excliange  is  at  fault. 

If  they  cannot  give  gooils  for  ilocmnent,  the  national 
(!redit  is  at  fault. 

The  nature  and  power  of  the  document  are  there- 
fore to  be  examined  under  the  three  relations  it  bears 
to  Place,   Time,  and  Kind. 

71.  (1.)  It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent 
wealth  in  any  Place.  Its  use  in  this  function  is  to 
save  carriage,  so  that  parting  with  a  bushel  of  com 
in  London,  we  may  receive  an  oi*der  for  a  bushel  of 
t'orn  at  the  Antipotles,  or  elsewhere.  To  be  perfect 
in  this  use,  the  substance  of  currency  must  be  to 
the  maximum  portable,  credible,  and  intelligible.  Its 
non-acceptance  or  discredit  results  always  from  some 
form  of  ignoi"ance  or  dishonour:  so  far  as  such  inter- 
nqitions  rise  out  of  diffei-ences  in  denomination,  there 
is  no  ground  f«^)r  their  continuance  among  civilized  na- 
|iions.  It  may  be  convenient  in  one  country  to  use 
chietly  copper  for  coinage,  in  another  silver,  and  in  an- 
other gold, — reckoning  accordingly  in  centimes,  francs, 
or  zecchins:  but  that  a  fninc  should  be  different  in 
weight  and  value  i\x>\\\  a  shilling,  and  a  zwanziger  vary 
from  both,  is  wanton  loss  i)f  commercial  power. 
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72.  (2.)  It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent 
wealth  at  any  Time.  In  this  second  use,  currency  in 
the  expijnont  of  accumulation  :  it  renders  the  laying-n]» 
of  store  at  the  command  of  individuals  unlimitodly  jmw- 
Kible ; — whereas,  but  for  its  intervention,  all  ;i^athering 
would  be  confined  within  certain  limits  by  the  bulk  of 
j)i'op<3i-ty,  or  by  its  decay,  or  the  difficulty  of  its  guar- 
dianship. "  I  will  pidl  down  my  bams  and  build 
greater,"  cannot  be  a  daily  saying;  and  all  nuiteiial  in- 
vestment is  enlargement  of  care.  The  national  cur- 
rency transfers  the  guardianship  of  the  store  to  many  ; 
and  preserves  to  the  original  jiroducer  the  right  of  re- 
entering on  its  possession  at  any  future  period. 

73.  (3.)  It  gives  claim  (pnictical,  though  not  legal;  to 
the  return  of  e<|uivalent  wealth  in  any  Kind.  It  is  a 
transferable  right,  not  merely  to  this  or  that,  but  to 
anything;  and  its  power  in  this  function  is  j)rojx>r- 
tioned  to  the  range  of  choice.  If  you  give  a  child 
an  apple  or  a  toy,  you  give  him  a  determinate  j>leas- 
nre,  but  if  you  give  him  a  penny,  an  indeterminate 
one,  proportioned  to  the  range  of  selection  offered  by 
the  shops  in  the  village.  The  power  of  the  world's 
currency  is  similarly  in  proportion  to  the  openness  of 
the  world's  fair,  and,  commonly,  enhanced  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  external  aspect,  mther  than  solidity  of  its 
wai-es. 

74.  We  have  said  that  the  currency  consists  of  orders 
for  equivalent  goods.     If  equivalent,  their  quality  must 
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be  guaranteed.  The  kinds  of  goods  chosen  for  specitii; 
claim  must,  therefore,  be  capable  of  test,  while,  alw>, 
that  a  store  may  be  kept  in  hand  to  meet  the  call  of 
the  currency,  smallness  of  bulk,  with  great  relative 
vahie,  is  desirable ;  and  indestructibility,  over  at  least  a 
certain  period,   essential. 

Such  indestructibility,  and  facility  of  being  tested, 
are  united  in  gold ;  its  intrinsic  value  is  great,  and  it« 
imaginary  value  greater;  so  that,  partly  through  indo- 
lence, partly  through  necessity  and  want  of  organiza- 
tion, most  nations  have  agreed  to  take  gt»ld  for  the 
only  bfusis  of  their  currencies ; — with  this  grave  disad- 
vantage, that  its  portability  enabling  the  metal  to  lie- 
come  an  active  part  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  the 
stream  of  the  currency  itself  becomes  opaque  with  gold 
— Iialf  currency  and  half  commodity,  in  unison  of 
functions  which  partly  ncutrulize,  partly  enhance  each 
other's  force. 

75.  They  partly  neutralize,  since  in  so  far  as  the 
gold  is  cx)mmodity,  it  is  bad  currency,  because  liable 
to  sale ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  currency,  it  is  bad 
commodity,  because  its  exchange  value  interfeix»s  M'ith 
its  pi*actical  use.  Especially  its  employment  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  arts  becomes  unsafe  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  be  melted  down  for  exchange. 

Again.  They  partly  enhance,  since  in  so  far  as  the 
gold  has  acknowledged  intrinsic  value,  it  is  g<X)d  cur- 
rency, because  everywhere  acceptable ;  and  in  so  far  as 
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it  has  legal  ex(thaugeable  value,  its  worth  as  a  oornmr>- 
clity  is  iiujreased.  We  want  no  gold  in  the  form  of 
dust  or  crystal ;  l>ut  we  seek  for  it  caAuvA,  Ixjoaiwe 
in  that  form  it  will  i)ay  hakcr  and  hutt:her.  And 
this  worth  in  exchange  not  only  absorbs  a  large 
<|uantity  in  that  use,*  but  greatly  increases  the  effect 
on  the  imagination  of  the  quantity  used  in  the  arts. 
Thus,  in  l>rief,  the  force  of  the  functions  is  increased, 
but  their  precision  blunted,  by  their  unison. 

7C.  These  inconveniences,  however,  attiu-h  to  gold  as  a 
basis  <^)f  currency  on  account  of  its  jK>rtability  and  pre- 
ciousness.  But  a  far  greater  iueonveuienee  attaches  to  it 
as  the  crtily  legal  basis  of  currency.  Imagine  gold  to  be 
only  attainable  in  masses  weighing  several  jxninds  each, 
and  its  value,  like  that  of  malachite  or  marble,  pnjpor- 
tioned  to  its  largeness  of   bulk ; — it   could  not  then  get 

*  [Read  and  think  over,  the  following  note  very  carefully.] 
The  waste  of  labour  in  obtaining  the  gold,  though  it  cannot  be 
estimated  by  help  of  any  existing  data,  may  be  understood  in  its 
l)earing  on  entire  economy  by  supposing  it  limited  to  transactions 
between  two  persons.  If  two  farmers  in  Australia  have  been  ex- 
changing coni  and  cattle  with  each  other  for  years,  keeping  their 
accounts  of  reciprocal  debt  in  any  simple  way.  the  sum  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  either  would  not  be  diminished,  though  the  part  of  it 
which  was  lent  or  borrowed  were  only  reckoned  by  marks  on  a 
stone,  or  notches  on  a  tree ;  and  the  one  counted  himself  accord- 
ingly, so  many  scratches,  or  so  many  notches,  better  than  the  other. 
But  it  would  soon  be  seriously  diminished  if.  discovering  gold  in 
their  fields,  each  resolved  only  to  accept  golden  counters  for  a  reck- 
oning; and  accordingly,  whenever  he  wanted  a  sack  of  com  or  a 
cow.  was  obliged  to  go  and  wash  sand  for  a  week  before  he  could 
get  the  means  of  giving  a  receipt  for  them. 
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itself  confused  with  the  currency  in  daily  ui&e,  but  it 
might  still  remain  as  \t6  basis ;  and  this  second  inconveni- 
ence would  still  affect  it,  namely,  tliat  its  significance  as 
an  expression  of  debt  varies,  as  that  of  everj'  other  article 
would,  with  the  p<j[»ular  estimate  of  its  desirableness,  and 
with  the  quantity  offered  in  the  market.  My  jxjwer  of 
obtaining  other  goods  for  gold  depends  always  on  the 
strength  of  public  passion  for  gold,  and  t)n  the  limitation 
of  its  quantity,  so  that  when  eitlier  of  two  things  happen 
— that  the  world  esteems  gold  less,  or  finds  it  more  easily 
— 7/iy  ri(//it  of  claim  is  in  that  deyrte  effui^ed ;  and  it  has 
l)een  even  gravely  maintained  that  a  discovery  of  a 
mountain  of  gold  would  cancel  the  National  Debt;  iu 
other  words,  that  men  may  be  paid  for  what  costd  much 
iu  what  costs  nothing.  Now,  it  is  true  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  sudden  convulsion  in  this  i-espect ;  the  world 
will  not  so  mpidly  increase  in  wisdom  as  to  despise  gold 
on  a  sudden;  and  perhaps  may  [for  a  little  time]  desire 
it  more  eagerly  the  more  easily  it  is  obtained  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  right  of  debt  wught  not  to  rest  on  a  basis  of 
iuuiginution ;  nor  should  the  frame  of  a  national  currency 
vibrate  with  every  miser's  panic,  and  every  merchant's 
imprudence. 

77.  There  ai«  two  methods  of  avoiding  this  insecurity, 
which  would  have  been  fallen  wy^w  long  ago,  if,  instead 
of  calculating  the  conditions  of  tlie  supply  of  gold,  men 
had  only  considei"ed  how  the  world  might  live  and  man- 
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age  ite  afFaii-s  without  gold  at  all.*  One  in,  to  hatufi  the 
onrrency  on  subBtances  of  timer  intriuHic  value ;  the  other, 
to  base  it  on  Reveral  BubHtan(;e«  inntead  of  one.  If  I  ojlu 
only  claim  gold,  the  discover}'  of  a  golden  mountain 
Ktarves  me ;  but  if  1  can  claim  brejul,  the  dirfcovcry  of  a 
continent  of  corn-fields  nee<l  not  trouble  me.  If,  how- 
ever, 1  wiflh  to  exchange  n»y  bread  for  other  thingw,  a 
good  harvest  will  for  the  time  limit  my  power  in  tluH 
respect;  but  if  I  (ran  claim  cither  bmad,  iron,  or  silk  at 
pleasure,  the  standard  of  value  hats  three  feet  instead  of 
one,  and  will  be  proportionately  iirm.  Thus,  ultimately, 
the  steadiness  of  currency  depends  upon  the  breadth  of 
its  base ;  but  the  difficulty  of  organization  increasing 
with  this  breadth,  the  discovery  of  the  <*^>ndition  at  once 
safest  and  most  wMiveiu'entf  can  only  be  by  hmg  analysis, 
which  must  for  the  pi-esent  be  deferred.     Gold  or  silver  :|: 

*  It  is  difficult  to  eatimate  the  curioax  f utilitj  of  discasftionfi  aach  a* 
that  which  lately  occupied  a  section  of  the  Britinb  ARsociation,  on  th« 
absorption  of  gold,  while  no  one  can  pro<luce  even  the  simplest  of  the 
data  necessary  for  the  inquiry.  To  take  the  first  occurring'  one. — What 
means  have  we  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  gold  employed  this  year  in 
the  toilettes  of  the  women  of  Europe  (not  to  speak  of  Asia;  ;  and,  sup- 
posing it  known,  what  means  of  conjecturing  the  weight  hy  which,  next 
year,  their  fancies,  and  the  changes  of  style  among  their  je\»eller8,  will 
diminish  or  increase  it  ? 

f  See,  in  Pope's  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  his  sketch  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  uses  of  a  currency  literally  "  pecuniary  " — (consisting  of  herdu 
of  cattle.) 

"  His  Grace  will  game — to  White's  a  bull  be  led,"  &c. 

X  Perhaps  both  ;  perhaps  silver  only.  It  may  be  found  expedient 
ultimately  to  leave  gold  free  for  use  in  the  arts.  As  a  means  of  reckon- 
ing, the  standard  might  be,  and  in -some  cases  has  already  been,  entirely 
ideal. — See  Mill's  Political  Ecotiomi/,  book  iii.  chap.  vii.  at  beginning. 
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may  always  be  retained  in  limited  use,  as  a  liixurv  of 
coinage  and  questionless  standard,  of  one  weight  and  alloy 
among  all  nations,  varying  only  in  the  die.  The  purity 
of  coinage,  when  metallic,  is  closely  indicative  of  the 
honesty  of  the  system  of  revenue,  and  even  of  the  general 
dignity  of  the  State.* 

78.  Whatever  the  aiticlo  or  articles  may  be  which  the 
national  currency  })romi8es  to  pay,  a  premium  on  that 
article  indicates  bankruptcy  of  the  government  in  that 
proportion,  the  division  of  its  assets  being  restrained 
only  by  the  remaining  confidence  of  the  holders  of  notes 
in  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  firm.  Currencies  of 
forced  acceptance,  or  of  unlimited  issue,  are  merely  vari- 
ous niotles  of  disguising  taxation,  and  delaying  its  pres- 
sure, until  it  is  too  late  to  interfere  with  the  cause  of 
pressure.  To  do  away  with  the  ]X)ssibility  of  such  dis- 
guise would  have  been  among  the  tiitJt  results  of  a  true 
economical  science,  had  any  such  existed  ;  but  there  have 
been  too  many  motives  for  the  concealment,  so  long  as  it 
could  by  any  artifices  be  maintained,  to  permit  hitherto 
even  the  fouuding  of  such  a  science. 

79.  And  indeed,  it  is  only  through  evil  conduct,  wil- 
fully persisted  in,  that  tliere  is  any  embarrassment,  either 
in  the  theory  or  working  of  currency.     Ko  exchequer  is 

*  The  purity  of  the  drachma  and  secchin  were  not  without  signifi- 
cance of  the  state  of  intellect,  art,  and  policy,  both  in  Athens  and  Ven- 
ice ;— a  fact  first  impressed  upon  me  ten  years  ago,  when,  in  taking 
daguerreotypes  at  Venice,  I  found  no  purehaseable  gold  pure  enoi^h  to 
gild  them  with,  except  that  of  the  old  Venetian  zecchin. 
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ever  eiiibarrasficd,  nor  ih  any  financial  qnoHtion  diffiftnlt 
of  solution,  when  pecjple  keep  their  pra<;tic-o  honest,  and 
their  beads  cool.  But  when  governments  low  all  office 
of  pilotaj^e,  pn»tocti«ni,  or  H-rutiny  ;  and  liv(5  only  in 
iiiui:;nificon(:e  of  uuthoriy.ed  larceny,  and  j)oliKhe<i  men- 
dicity ;  or  when  the  people,  choosing  S|K'(;ulation  (the  * 
usually  i-edundant  in  the  8|)€lling)  instead  of  Toil,  visit 
no  dishonesty  with  cluistisement,  that  each  may  with  im- 
jnuiity  take  his  dishonest  turn ; — thoi-e  are  no  tricks  of 
financial  terminology  that  will  save  them;  all  signature 
and  mintage  do  but  magnify  the  ruin  they  retard  ;  and 
even  the  riches  tliat  remain,  stagnant  or  ciirrent,  change 
only  from  the  slime  of  Avemus  to  the  sand  of  Phlegethon 
— fjnicl'Simd  at  the  eml)Ouchure  ; — land  fluently  rcc/>m- 
inended  by  recent  aucrtioneers  as  "  oliL'-ibl''  U>r  bnildin','- 
leases." 

80.  Finally,  then,  the  power  of  true  currency  is  four- 
fold. 

(1.)  Credit  j)Ower.  Its  wdim  in  exchange,  dependent 
on  public  opinion  of  the  stability  and  honesty  f»f  the 
issuer. 

(2.)  Real  worth.  Supposing  the  gold,  or  whatever  else 
the  currency  expressly  promises,  to  be  required  from 
the  issuer,  for  all  his  notes ;  and  that  the  call  cannot  l>e 
met  in  full.  Then  the  actual  worth  of  the  document 
would  be,  and  its  actual  worth  at  any  moment  is,  there- 
fore to  be  defined  as,  what  the  division  of  the  assets  of 
the  issuer  would  produce  for  it 
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(3.)  The  exchange  power  of  its  base.  Granting  that 
we  can  get  five  pounds  in  gold  for  our  note,  it  remains  a 
question  how  much  of  other  things  we  can  get  for  five 
pounds  in  gold.  The  inoi-e  of  other  things  exist,  and  tlie 
less  gold,  the  greater  this  power. 

(4.)  The  power  over  labour,  exercised  by  tlie  given 
quantity  of  the  base,  or  of  the  things  to  be  got  for  it. 
Tlie  question  in  this  case  is,  how  nuich  work,  and  (ques- 
tion of  questions !)  whose  work,  i8  to  be  had  for  the  food 
which  five  pounds  will  buy.  This  depends  on  the  number 
of  the  jjopulation,  on  their  gifts,  and  on  their  di8i)osi- 
tions,  with  which,  down  to  their  slightest  humours,  and  up 
to  their  st!x>ngest  inq)ulse8,  the  jK)wer  of  the  currency 
varies. 

Si,  Such  being  the  main  conditions  of  national  cur- 
i-ency,  we  proceed  to  examine  those  of  the  total  currency, 
under  the  broad  definition,  "  transferable  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt ; "  *  among  the  many  forms  of  which  tliere 

*  TJnJer  which  term,  observe,  we  include  all  docuraenta  of  debt 
which,  being  honest,  might  be  transferuble,  though  they  practically  are 
not  transferred ;  while  we  exclude  all  documents  which  are  in  reality 
worthless,  though  in  fact  transferred  temporarily,  as  bad  money  is. 
The  document  of  honest  debt,  not  transferred,  is  merely  to  paper  cur- 
rency as  gold  withdrawn  from  circulation  is  to  that  of  bullion.  Much 
confusion  has  crept  into  the  reasoning  on  this  subject  from  the  idea  that 
the  withdrawal  from  circulation  is  a  definable  state,  whereas  it  is  a 
graduated  sUite,  and  indefinable.  The  sovereign  in  my  jwcket  is  with- 
drawn from  circulation  as  long  as  I  choose  to  keep  it  there.  It  is  no 
otherwise  withdrawn  if  I  bury  it,  nor  even  if  I  choose  to  make  it,  and 
others,  into  a  golden  cup,  and  ttrink  out  of  them  ;  since  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  wine,  or  of  other  things,  may  at  any  time  caupe  me  to  melt 
the  cup  and  throw  it  back  into  currency  ;  and  the  bullion  operates  on 
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iiie  III  effect  only  two,  distinctly  opjK^tied;  namely,  the 
nc'kiiou'led<^ment8  of  debts  which  will  be  paid,  and  of 
debts  which  will  not.  Docuinentij,  whether  in  whole  or 
l»art,  of  bad  debt,  beiiif^  to  thofie  of  pood  debt  a«  bad 
money  to  bullion,  we  put  for  the  preHent  these  foriim  of 
iiiil)o8ture  aHide  (as  in  analysini;^  a  metal  we  should  wa»h 
it  clear  of  dnws),  and  then  range,  in  their  exact  qnantitie««, 
the  true  currency  of  the  country  on  one  side,  and  the 
store  or  pr(»pei1;y  of  the  countr}'  on  the  other.  We  place 
<;old,  and  nil  such  substances,  on  the  side  of  d<xjumentH,  as 
far  as  they  operate  by  signature ; — on  the  side  of  store  as 
far  as  tliey  operate  by  value.  Then  the  eurreiuty  repre- 
sents the  quantity  of  debt  in  the  country,  and  the  store  the 
quantity  of  its  ]>osse8sion.  The  ownership  of  all  the 
property  is  divided  between  the  holders  of  currency  and 
holders  of  store,  and  whatever  the  claiming  value  of  the 
currency  is  at  any  moment,  that  valne  is  to  l>e  deducted 
from  the  riches  of  the  store-holders. 

8*2.  Farther,  as  true  cnrreticy    reprcpcnt?  by  definition 

the  prices  of  the  things  in  the  market  as  directly,  though  not  as  forcibly, 
while  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup  as  it  does  in  the  form  of  a  sovereign. 
No  calculation  can  be  founded  on  my  humour  in  either  case.  If  I  like 
to  handle  rouleaus,  and  therefore  keep  a  quantity  of  gold,  to  play  with, 
in  the  form  of  jointed  basaltic  columns,  it  is  all  one  in  its  effect  on  the 
market  as  if  I  kept  it  in  the  form  of  twisted  filigree,  or.  steadily 
"amicus  laranas,"  beat  the  narrow  gold  pieces  into  broad  ones,  and 
dined  off  them.  The  probability  is  greater  that  I  break  the  rouleau 
than  that  I  melt  the  plate ;  but  the  increased  probability  is  not  calcula- 
ble. Thus,  documents  are  only  withdrawn  from  the  currency  when 
cancelled,  and  bullion  when  it  is  so  effectually  lost  as  that  the  pro- 
bability of  finding  it  is  no  greater  than  of  finding  new  gold  in  the  mine. 
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debts  which  will  be  paid,  it  represents  either  the  debtor's 
wealth,  or  his  ability  and  willingness ;  that  is  to  say, 
either  wealth  existin^i^  in  his  hands  transferred  to  him  by 
tlie  creditor,  or  wealth  which,  as  he  is  at  some  time  surely 
to  return  it,  he  is  either  increasing,  or,  if  diminishing,  has 
the  will  and  strength  to  reproduce,  A  sound  currency 
therefore,  as  by  its  increase  it  represents  enlarging  debt, 
represents  also  enlarging  means ;  but  in  this  curious  way,. 
tliat  a  certain  quantity  of  it  marks  the  deficiency  of  the- 
wealth  of  tlie  country  from  what  it  would  have  been  i£ 
that  currency  had  nt)t  existed.*  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
the  detritus  of  a  mountain  ;  assume  that  it  lies  at  a  fixed, 
angle,  and  the  more  the  detritus,  the  larger  must  be  the 
mountain ;  but  it  would  have  been  larger  still,  had  there 
l)een  none. 

83.  Farther,  though,  Jis  abo\e  stated,  every  man  jM»st;ess- 
ing  money  has  usually  also  some  proi>erty  beyond  what  is 

*  For  example,  suppose  an  active  peasant,  having  got  his  ground  into 
good  order  and  built  himself  a  comfortable  house,  timling  time  still  oh 
his  hands,  sees  one  of  his  neighbours  little  able  to  work,  and  ill-lodged, 
and  offers  to  built  him  also  a  house,  and  to  pat  his  land  in  order,  oa 
condition  of  recei\'ing  for  a  given  period  rent  for  the  building  and  tithe 
of  the  fruits.  The  oflfer  is  accepted,  and  a  document  given  promissory 
of  rent  and  tithe.  This  note  is  money.  It  can  only  be  good  money  if 
the  man  who  has  incurred  the  debt  so  far  recovers  his  strength  aa  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  help  he  has  received,  and  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  note ;  if  he  lets  his  house  fall  to  ruin,  and  his  field  to 
waste,  his  promissory  note  will  soon  be  valueless  :  but  the  existence  of 
the  note  at  all  is  a  consequence  of  his  not  ha\-iag  worked  so  stoutly  as 
the  other.  Let  him  gain  as  much  as  to  be  able  to  pay  back  the  entire 
debt ;  the  note  is  cancelled,  and  we  have  two  rich  stoce-holders  and  no 
currency. 
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necessary  for  hiis  immediate  wants,  and  men  posBcafiinjf 
property  iisually  also  hold  currency  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  their  immediate  ex(;han«^es,  it  mainly  determines 
the  class  to  which  they  belong,  whether  in  their  eyes  the 
money  is  an  adjunct  of  the  jjroperty,  or  the  property  of 
the  money.  In  the  first  case  the  holder's  pleasure  is  in  his 
possessions,  and  in  his  money  sul)ordinately,  as  the  means 
of  bettering  or  adding  to  them.  In  the  second,  his 
pleasure  in  his  money,  and  in  his  |x)S8ession8  only  as 
representing  it.  (In  the  fii-st  case  the  money  is  as  an 
atmosphei"e  surrounding  the  wealth,  rising  from  it  and 
raining  back  upon  it ;  but  in  the  second,  it  is  as  a  deluge, 
with  the  wealth  floating,  and  for  the  m(«t  part  perishing 
in  it.*)  The  shortest  distinction  between  the  men  is  that 
the  one  wishes  always  to  buy,  and  the  other  to  sell. 

84.  Such  being  the  great  relations  of  the  classes, 
their  several  characters  are  of  the  highest  imix)rtance  to 
the  nation ;  for  on  the  character  of  the  store-holders 
chiefly  depend  the  preservation,  display,  and  serviceable- 
iiess  of  its  wealth;  on  that  of  the  currency -holders,  its 
distribution ;  on  that  of  both,  its  reproduction. 

We  shall,  therefore,  ultimately  find  it  to  be  of  in- 
comparably greater  importance  to  the  nation  in  whose 
hands  the  thing  is  put,  than  how  much  of  it  is  got ; 
and  that  the  character  of  the  holders  may  be  conjectured 

[*  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  make  out  the  sentence  in  paren- 
thesis, unless  you  like,  but  do  not  think  it  is  mere  metaphor.  It  states 
a  fact  which  I  could  not  have  stated  so  shortly,  but  by  metaphor.] 
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by  tlie  quality  of  the  store ;  for  snch  and  such  a  maii 
always  asks  for  such  and  such  a  tiling;  nor  only 
asks  for  it,  but  if  it  can  be  bettered,  l^etters  it :  so 
that  possession  and  posse6s<^>r  reciprocally  act  on  each 
other,  through  the  entire  sum  of  national  poesession. 
The  base  nation,  asking  for  base  things,  sinks  daily 
to  deejier  vileness  of  nature  and  weakness  in  use ;  while 
the  noble  nation,  asking  for  noble  things,  rises  daily 
into  diviner  eininenc'e  in  Ixith ;  the  tendency  to  degra- 
dati(jn  being  surely  niai-ked  b}'  "  ara^ia ; "  that  is  to 
say,  (expanding  the  Greek  thought),  by  carelessnese  as 
to  the  hands  in  which  things  are  }>ut,  consetpient  dispute 
for  the  acquisition  of  them,  disorderliness  in  accumula- 
tion of  them,  inaccuracy  in  estimate  of  them,  and  blunt- 
ness  in  conception  as  to  the  entire  nature  of  jxassession. 
85.  The  currency-holders  always  increase  in  number 
and  influence  in  pix>jx>rtion  to  the  bluntneas  of  nature 
and  clumsiness  of  the  store-holders;  for  the  less  use 
])eople  can  make  of  things,  the  more  they  want  of 
them,  and  the  sooner  weary  of  them,  and  want  to 
change  them  for  something  else ;  and  all  frequency  of 
change  increases  the  quantity  and  jx)wer  of  currency. 
The  large  currency-holder  himself  is  Essentially  a  person 
who  never  has  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  will  have,  and  proceeds,  therefore,  in  vague 
collection  and  aggregation,  with  more  and  more  infuriate 
passion,  urged  by  complacency  in  progress,  vacancy  in 
idea,  and  pride  of  conquest. 
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While,  liowovti-,  there  is  this  obBcurity  in  the  iiatnre 
of  possefiKion  of  currency,  there  in  a  chann  in  the 
seclusion  of  it,  mIiIcIi  is  to  Bonie  j>eople  very  enticing. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  real  property,  others  must  partly 
share.  The  groom  has  some  enjoyment  of  the  stnd, 
and  the  gardener  of  the  garden ;  but  the  money  is,  or 
seems,  shut  up ;  it  is  wholly  enviable.  No  one  else  can 
have  part  in  any  complacencies  arising  from  it. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  comparison  is  also  a  great 
thing  to  unimaginative  people.  They  know  always  they 
are  so  much  better  than  they  were,  in  money ;  so  much 
better  than  others,  in  money ;  but  wit  cannot  be  »o 
compared,  n(^r  diaracter.  My  neighbour  cannot  Vkj 
convinced  that  I  am  wiser  than  he  is,  but  he  can, 
that  1  am  worth  so  much  more;  and  the  iniivcrsality 
of  the  conviction  is  no  less  flattering  than  its  clearness. 
Only  a  few  can  understand,— none  measure  —  and  few 
will  willingly  adore,  superiorities  in  other  things;  but 
eveiybody  can  understand  money,  everybody  can  count 
it,  and  most  will  woi-ship  it. 

S6.  Now,  these  various  temptations  to  accumulation 
.would  be  politically  hamiless  if  what  was  vainly 
accumulated  had  djij  fair  chance  of  being  wisely  spent. 
For  as  accumulation  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  but  must 
some  day  end  in  its  reverse — if  this  reverse  were  indeed 
a  beneficial  distribution  and  use,  as  irrigation  from 
reservoir,  the  fever  of  gathering,  though  perilous  to 
the  gatherer,   might   be   serviceable   to  the   community. 
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But  it  constantly  happens  (so  constantly,  that  it  may 
l)e  stated  as  a  political  law  havin;^  few  exceptions), 
that  what  is  unreasonably  gathered  is  als<j  unreas<.)nal>lv 
spent  by  the  persons  into  whf)se  hands  it  finally  falls. 
Very  frequently  it  is  spent  iu  war,  or  else  in  a  stupifying 
luxury,  twice  hurtful,  both  in  being  indulged  by  the 
rich  and  witnessed  by  the  poor.  So  tliat  the  iiuil  teiur 
and  mal  dare  are  as  correlative  as  conijjlenieutary 
colours ;  and  the  circulation  of  wealth,  which  ought 
to  be  soft,  steady,  strong,  far-sweeping,  and  full  of 
warmth,  like  the  Gulf  stream,  being  narrowed  into 
an  eddy,  and  concentrated  on  a  point,  changes  into  the 
alternate  suction  and  surrender  vi  Charybdis.  Which 
is  indeed,  I  doubt  not,  the  true  meaning  of  that  marvel- 
lous fable,  "  infinite,"  as  Bacon  said  of  it,  "  in  matter  of 
meditation."  * 

87.  It  is  a  strange  habit  .-i  ui.-e  imiiui.ui;  i.'  -peak 
in  enigmas  only,  so  tliat  the  highest  trutlis  and  usefullest 
laws  must  be  hunted  for  thixjugh  whole  picture-galleries 
of  dreams,  which  to  the  vulgar  seem  dreams  only.  Thus 
Homer,  tlie  (ri^eek  tnigedians,  Plato,  Dante,  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  and  Goethe,  liave  hidden  all  that  is  chiefiy 
serviceable  in  their  work,  and  in  all  the  various  literature 
they  absorbed  and  re-embodied,  nnder  tyjM^s  which  have 
rendered  it  quite  useless  to  the  multitude.    AVhat  is  worse, 


[  •  What  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  was  a  note  only,  in  the 
first  printing ;  but  for  after  service,  it  is  of  more  value  than  any  other 

part  of  the  book,  so  I  have  put  it  into  the  main  text.] 
4 
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the  two  primal  declarers  of  moral  diwM;>very,  Homer  and 
Plato,  are  partly  at  iissue;  for  Plato's  lo^cal  ix>wer 
(|iiou(rhL'd  his  imufj^iiiation,  attd  he  became  iiirapalile  of 
uiidei-standinjy  the  j)iirely  ima^j^i native  element  either  in 
poetry  or  i)aintin<jj:  he  tiieref<*re  w^>mewhat  overraten  the 
pnre  discipline  of  passionate  art  in  song  and  nrnwic,  and 
misses  that  of  meditative  art.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  deei)er 
i-eason  for  his  distrust  of  Homer.  His  love  of  justice, 
and  reverently  religious  nature,  made  liim  dread,  as 
death,  every  fomi  of  fallacy ;  but  chiefly,  fallacy  re- 
specting the  world  to  come  (liis  own  mytlis  being  only 
symbolic;  exj)onents  of  a  rational  hope).  "We  shall  perhajw 
now  every  day  discover  more  clearly  how  right  Plato  was 
in  this,  and  feel  oui-selves  mure  and  more  wonderstruck 
that  men  such  as  Homer  and  Dante  (and,  in  an  inferior 
sphere,  Milton),  not  to  speak  of  the  great  sculptors  and 
painters  of  eveiy  age,  have  permitted  themselves,  though 
full  of  all  nobleness  and  wisdom,  to  coin  idle  imaginations 
of  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  and  guide  the  faiths  of  the 
families  of  the  earth  by  the  courses  of  their  own  vague 
and  visionary  arts:  while  the  indisputable  truths  of 
human  life  and  duty,  resj^ecting  which  they  all  have  but 
"one  voice,  lie  hidden  behind  these  veils  of  phantasy, 
imsought,  and  often  unsusi^ected.  I  will  gather  carefully, 
out  of  Dante  and  Homer,  what,  in  this  kind,  bears  on  our 
subject,  in  its  due  place ;  the  first  broad  intention  of  their 
symbols  may  be  sketched  at  once. 

88,  The  rewards  of  a  worthy  use  of  riches,  subordinate 
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to  other  ends,  are  shown  by  Dante  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
orbs  of  Paradise  ;  for  the  punishment  of  their  unworthy 
use,  three  places  are  assigned  ;  one  for  the  avaricious  and 
l>rodigal  whose  souls  are  lost,  {Hell,,  canto  7) ;  one  for  the 
avaricious  and  pr<xiigal  whose  souls  are  capable  of  purifi- 
cation, {Purgatory,  canto  19) ;  and  one  for  the  usurei-s,  of 
whom  none  can  be  redeemed  {lltU,  canto  17).  The  first 
group,  the  largest  in  all  hell  (''gento  piu  che  altrove 
troppa,"  compare  Virgil's  "  quae  maxima  turba  "),  meet  in 
cctiitrary  currents,  as  the  waves  of  Charyhdis,  casting 
weights  at  each  other  from  opposite  sides.  This  weari- 
ness of  contention  is  the  chief  element  of  their  torture ; 
St)  marked  by  the  beautiful  lines  beginning  "Or  puoi, 
figliuol,"  «fec.  :  (but  the  usurers,  who  made  their  money 
inactively,  sit  on  the  sand,  equally  without  rest,  however. 
"  Di  qua,  di  la,  soccorrien,  tfcc.)  Fur  it  is  not  avarice,  but 
contention  for  riches,  leading  to  this  double  misuse  of 
them,  which,  in  Dante's  light,  is  the  unredeemable  sin. 
The  place  <»f  it<s  punishment  is  guarded  by  Plutiis,  "  the 
great  enemy,"  and  '*  la  fiera  crudele,"  a  spirit  quite  differ- 
ent fit)m  the  Greek  Plutus,  who,  though  old  and  blind,  is 
not  cruel,  and  is  curable,  so  as  to  become  far-sighted. 
Y>v  Tu^Xo?  aXV  o^i)  ySXeTrtuf. — Plato's  epithets  in  first  book 
of  the  Laws.)  Still  more  does  this  Dantesque  type  differ 
from  the  resplendent  Plutus  of  Gt)ethe  in  the  sec-ond  part 
of  Fauist,  who  is  the  pei-isonified  power  of  wealth  for  good 
or  evil — not  the  passion  for  wealth ;  and  again  from  the 
Plutus  of  Sj^enser,  who  is  the  passion  of  mere  aggrega- 
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lion.  Daiito'8  Plutus  is  8j)ecially  and  definitely  the  Spirit 
of  Contention  and  Comjjetition,  or  Evil  Commerce ;  lie- 
canBC,  as  I  showed  before,  this  kind  of  commerce  "  makes 
Sill  men  stranj^oi's  ; "  his  HjKjech  is  therefore  nnintelli^ible, 
and  no  Kin<jrle  soul  of  jill  those  mined  l»y  liim  h(tH  vi'tt^f- 
nizahlc  feat  urtn. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  redeemable  sins  of  avarice  and 
})rodigality  arc,  in  Dante's  sight,  those  which  are  without 
deliberate  or  calculated  operation.  The  lust,  <jr  lavish- 
ness,  of  riches  can  be  purged,  s<j  long  as  there  has  been  no 
servile  consistency  of  dispute  and  comjxjtition  for  them. 
The  sin  is  spoken  of  as  that  of  degradati<m  by  the  love  of 
earth;  it  is  purified  by  deeper  humiliation — the  souls 
crawl  on  their  bellies ;  their  chant  is,  "  my  soul  cleaveth 
unto  the  dust."  But  the  spirits  thus  condemned  are  all 
recognizable,  and  even  the  worst  examples  of  the  thirst 
for  gold,  which  they  arc  compelled  to  tell  the  histories  of 
during  the  night,  are  of  men  swept  by  the  passion  of 
avarice  into  violent  crime,  but  not  sold  to  its  steady  work. 

89.  The  precept  given  to  each  of  these  spirits  for  its  de- 
liverance is — Turn  thine  eyes  to  the  lucre  (lure)  which  the 
Eternal  King  rolls  with  the  mighty  wheels.  Otherwise, 
the  wheels  of  the  "  Greater  Fortune,"  of  which  the  con- 
stellation is  ascending  when  Dante's  dream  begins.  Com- 
pare George  Herbert — 

"  Lift  up  thy  head ; 
Take  stars  for  money  ;  stars,  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased." 
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And  Plato's  notable  sentence  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Polity  : — "  Tell  them  they  have  divine  gold  and  silver 
in  their  souls  for  ever  ;  that  they  need  no  money  stamped 
of  men — neither  may  they  otherwise  tlian  impiously 
mingle  the  gathering  of  the  divine  with  the  mortal 
treasure,^/*  throuyfi  tluit  which  the  law  of  the  multitude 
has  coined,  endless  crimes  Juive  been  done  atid  sneered ,' 
but  in  the  it'' s  is  neither  pollution  nor  sorrow^ 

90.  At  the  entrance  of  this  place  of  punishment  an  e\'il 
spirit  is  seen  by  Dante,  quite  other  tlian  the  "  Gran  Nemi- 
CO."  The  great  eneujy  is  obeyed  knowingly  and  will 
ingly  ;  but  this  spirit — feminine — and  called  a  Siren — is 
the  "  JJeceitfulness  of  riches,"  dirdTij  ttXovtov  of  the  Gos- 
jtcls,  winning  obedience  by  guile.  This  is  the  Idol  of 
riches,  made  doubly  phantasmal  by  Dante's  seeing  her  in  a 
dream.  She  is  lovely  to  l(H>k  u}X)n,  and  enchants  by  her 
sweet  singing,  but  her  womb  is  loatliscjme.  Now,  Dante 
d(x?s  not  call  her  one  of  the  Sirens  carelessly,  any  more 
than  he  speaks  of  Oliarybdis  carelessly ;  and  though  ho 
had  got  at  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric  fable  only 
through  Virgil's  obscure  tmdition  of  it,  the  clue  he  has 
given  us  is  quite  enough.  Bacon's  intei-pretation,  "  the 
Sirens,  or  pleasures"  which  has  become  miiversal  since 
liis  time,  is  opposed  alike  to  Plato's  meaning  and  Homer's. 
The  Sirens  are  not  pleasures,  but  Desires :  in  the  Odyssey 
they  are  the  phantoms  of  vain  desire  ;  but  in  Plato's  Vis- 
ion of  Destiny,  phantoms  of  divine  desire  ;  singing  each  a 
different  note  on  the  circles  of  tlie  distaff  of  Necessity, 
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but  forming  one  harmony,  to  which  tlie  three  great  Fates 
put  words.  Dante,  however,  adopted  tlie  IIon)eric  con- 
ception of  them,  wliidi  was  that  they  were  denjons  of  the 
1 1 im/^i nation,  not  carnal;  (desire  of  tlieeyes;  not  luHt  of 
the  flesli);  tlierefore  said  to  he  daughters  of  the  M>i»eH. 
Yet  not  of  the  Muses,  heavenly  or  historical,  hut  of  the 
Muse  of  pleasure ;  and  they  are  at  firet  winged,  because 
cv(;n  vain  hope  excites  and  lielpH  when  fiit^t  formed  ;  but 
afterwards,  contending  for  the  j)08Be8sion  of  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  Muses  themselves,  they  are  deprived  of  their 
wings. 

91.  And  tlius  we  are  to  distinguish  the  Siren  power 
from  the  jwwer  of  Circe,  who  is  no  daughter  of  the 
Muses,  but  of  the  strong  elements.  Sun  and  Sea ;  her 
ix)wer  is  that  of  frank,  and  fiiU  vital  pleasure,  which,  if 
governed  and  watched,  nourislies  men;  but,  unwatched, 
and  having  no  "  moly,"  bitterness  or  delay,  mixed  with  it, 
turns  men  into  beasts,  but  does  not  slay  them, — leaves 
them,  on  the  contrary,  power  of  revival.  She  is  herself 
indeed  an  Enchantress  ; — pure  Animal  life  ;  transforming 
— or  degrading — but  always  wonderful  (she  puts  the 
stores  on  board  the  ship  invisibly,  and  is  gone  again,  like 
a  ghost);  even  the  wild  beasts  rejoice  and  are  rKjftened 
around  her  cave;  the  transfonning  poisons  she  gives  to 
men  are  mixed  with  no  rich  feast,  but  with  pure  and  right 
nonrishment, — Pmmnian  wine,  cheese,  and  flour ;  that  is, 
wine,  milk,  and  corn,  the  three  great  sustainers  of  life — it 
is  their  own  fault  if  these  make  swine  of  them  ;  (see  Ap- 
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pendix  Y.)  and  swine  are  chosen  merely  as  tlie  type  of 
consumption ;  as  Plato's  vo)v  TroXt?,  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Polity,  and  perhaps  chosen  by  Ilomer  with  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  likeness  in  variety  of  nourishment,  and 
internal  form  of  body. 

"Et  quel  est,  s'il  vous  plait,  cet  audaeieux  animal  qui  se 
permet  d'etre  bati  au  dedans  comme  une  jolie  petite 
fille '{ 

"  Ilelas !  ch^re  enfant,  j'ai  honte  de  le  nommer,  et  il  ne 
faudra  pas  m'en  vouloir.  C'est  .  .  .  e'est  le  cochon.  Ce 
n'est  pas  prdcis^ment  flatteur  pour  vous ;  mais  nous  en 
sommes  tons  la,  et  si  cela  vous  contrarie  par  ti-op,  il  faut 
aller  vous  plaindre  au  bon  Dieu  qui  a  roulu  que  lea 
choses  f ussent  arrangees  ainsi :  seulement  le  cochon,  qui 
ne  pense  qu'^  manger,  a  Testouiac  bien  plus  vaste  que 
nous  et  c'est  toujours  une  consolation." — {Ilistmre  d^une 
Bouchee  de  Pain,  Lettre  ix.) 

92.  But  the  deadly  Sirens  are  in  all  things  opposed  to 
the  Circean  power.  They  promise  pleasure,  but  never 
give  it.  They  nourish  in  no  wise ;  but  slay  by  slow  death. 
And  whereas  they  cornipt  the  heart  and  tlie  head,  instead 
of  merely  betraying  the  senses,  there  is  no  recovery  from 
their  power ;  tliey  do  not  tear  nor  scratch,  like  Scylla,  but 
the  men  who  have  listened  to  them  are  poisoned,  and 
waste  away.  Note  that  the  Sirens'  field  is  covered,  n<.>t 
merely  with  the  bones,  but  with  the  skins,  of  those  who 
have  been  consumed  there.  They  address  themselves,  in 
the  part   of  the   song  which   Homer  gives,  not   to   the 
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paRsionB  of  Ulyaees,  but  to  his  vanity,  and  the  only  man 
wlio  ever  came  witliin  lieariii}^  of  tlieiii,  and  eettH\Mu\ 
unteinj)ted,  waa  Orj)lieu8,  who  Hileiicod  the  vain  ima^^i- 
iiati<»iiH  hy  Rin<^iii<^  the  praiHCS  of  the  j^<k1b, 

1)3.  It  is,  then,  one  of  thene  Sirenw  wh<»in  Dautc  takctt 
as  the  phantasm  or  deceitful nesft  of  riclic« ;  but  note 
further,  tliat  she  says  it  was  her  8<jnj5  tliat  deceived 
UiyBses.  Look  back  to  Dante's  acc^)unt  of  Ulysses'  <k^tli, 
and  we  find  it  was  not  the  l<ne  <»f  money,  but  pride  «>f 
knowledge,  that  betrayed  him ;  wlience  we  get  tlic  chie  to 
Dante's  complete  meaning :  that  the  souls  whi»6c  love  of 
wealth  is  pai-donable  have  been  first  deceived  into  pursuit 
<»f  it  by  a  dream  of  its  higher  uses,  or  by  ambition.  Ilig 
Sii-en  is  therefore  the  Philotime  of  Spenser,  daughter  of 
JVfaninion — 

*'  Whom  all  that  folk  with  Buch  contention 
Do  flock  alxjut,  my  deare,  my  daughter  ia — 
Honour  and  dignitie  from  her  alone 
Derived  are." 

By  comparing  Spensei-'s  entire  account  of  this  Philo- 
time with  Dante's  of  the  Wealth-Siren,  we  shall  get  at  the 
full  meaning  of  both  poets ;  but  that  of  Homer  lies 
hidden  much  more  deeply.  For  his  Sirens  are  indefinite; 
and  they  are  desires  of  any  evil  thing ;  power  of  wealth 
is  not  specially  indicated  hy  him,  until,  escaping  the  har- 
monious danger  of  imagination,  Ulvsses  has  to  choose 
between  two  pmctical  ways  of  life,  indicated  by  the  two 
roeks  of  Scylla  and  Cliarybdis.     The  monsters  that  haunt 
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them  are  quite  distinct  from  the  r()cks  themselves,  which, 
having  many  other  sulx^rdinate  significations,  are  in  the 
main  Labour  and  Idleness,  or  getting  and  spending ;  each 
with  its  attendant  monster,  or  betraying  demon.  The 
rock  of  gaining  has  its  summit  in  the  clouds,  invisible, 
and  n(»t  to  be  climbed  ;  that  of  spending  is  low,  but 
marked  by  the  cursed  tig-tree,  which  has  leaves,  but  no 
fruit.  We  know  the  tyjie  elsewhere ;  and  there  is  a 
curious  lateml  allusion  to  it  by  Dante  when  Jacopo  di 
Sant'  Andrea,  who  had  ruined  himself  by  profusion  and 
committed  suicide,  scattere  the  leaves  of  the  bush  of  Lottf) 
degli  Agli,  endeavouring  to  hide  himself  among  them. 
We  shall  hereafter  examine  the  type  completely  ;  here  I 
will  oidy  give  an  appn)ximate  rendering  of  Homer's 
words,  which  have  been  obscured  more  by  translation 
than  even  by  tnidition. 

94r.  "  They  are  overhanging  rocks.  The  great  waves  of 
blue  water  break  i"ound  them  ;  and  the  blessed  Gods  call 
them  the  AVandei-ers. 

"  By  one  of  them  no  winged  thing  can  pass — not  even 
the  wild  doves  that  bring  ambrosia  to  their  father  Jove — 
but  the  smooth  i\x;k  seizes  its  sacrifice  of  them."  (Xot 
even  ambrosia  to  be  had  without  Labour.  The  word  is 
pecidiar — as  a  part  of  anything  is  offered  for  sacritice ; 
especially  used  of  heave-offering.)  "  It  reaches  the  wide 
heaven  with  its  top,  and  a  dark  blue  cloud  rests  on  it,  and 
never  passes ;  neither  does  the  clear  sky  hold  it,  in  sum- 
mer nor  in  harvest.  Nor  can  any  man  climb  it — not  if 
4* 
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lie  had  twenty  feet  and  hands,  for  it  !«  -nnM.tli  hh  fliftiK/], 
it  were  hewn. 

"  And  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  cave  which  in  turned  the 
way  of  hell.  And  therein  dwells  Scylla,  whining  for  prey : 
her  cry,  indeed,  is  no  louder  than  that  of  a  newly-horn 
whelj):  Imt  she  hernelf  i»  an  awful  thinj.' — nor  can  any 
creature  see  her  face  and  he  glad ;  no,  though  it  were  a 
god  that  roee  against  her.  For  she  has  twelve  feet,  all 
fore-feet,  and  six  necks,  and  terrible  heads  on  them ;  and 
each  has  three  rows  of  teeth,  full  of  blattk  death. 

"  But  the  opix)site  r<M-k  is  lower  tliaii  this,  though  but 
a  bow-shot  distant;  and  upon  it  there  is  a  great  fig-tree, 
full  of  leaves  ;  and  under  it  the  terrible  Charybdis  sucks 
down  the  black  water.  Thrice  in  the  day  she  sucks  it 
down,  and  thrice  casts  it  up  again  ;  be  not  thou  there 
when  she  sucks  down,  for  Neptune  himself  could  not  save 
thee." 

[Thus  far  went  my  rambling  not«,  in  Fraser's  Ma/jci- 
eine.  The  Editor  sent  me  a  compliment  on  it — of  whi<5h 
I  was  very  proud  ;  what  the  Publisher  thought  of  it,  I  am 
not  informed ;  only  I  know  that  eventually  he  stopped  the 
papere.  I  tliink  a  great  deal  of  it  myself,  now,  and  have 
put  it  all  in  large  print  accoi-dingly,  and  should  like  to 
write  more ;  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  self-denyingly,  and 
in  gratitude  to  any  reader  who  has  got  through  so  much, 
end  my  chapter.] 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


COMMERCE. 


95.  As  the  currency  conveys  right  of  choice  out  of 
many  things  in  exchange  for  one,  so  Commerce  is  the 
agency  by  which  the  power  of  choice  is  obtained ;  so  that 
countries  producing  only  timber  can  obtain  for  their  tim- 
ber silk  and  gold;  or, natui*ally  pnxlueing  only  jewels  an»l 
frankincense,  can  obtain  for  them  cattle  and  corn.  In  this 
function,  commerce  is  of  more  importance  to  a  country  in 
pi-oportioii  to  the  limitations  of  its  products,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  its  fancy ; — generally  of  greater  imixn-tance 
towards  Northern  latitudes. 

90.  Commerce  is  necessary,  however,  not  only  to  ex- 
change local  products,  but  local  skill.  Labour  requiring 
the  agency  of  tire  can  only  be  given  abundantly  in  cold 
countries;  labour  requiring  suppleness  of  body  and  sen- 
sitiveness of  touch,  only  in  warm  ones ;  labour  involving 
accurate  vivacity  of  thought  only  in  temperate  ones  ;  while 
peculiar  imaginative  actions  are  pixxinced  by  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  of  light  and  darkness.  The  production 
of  great  art  is  limited  to  climates  warm  enough  to  admit 
of  repose  in  the  open  air,  and  cool  entmgh  to  render  such 
repose  delightful.      Minor   variations   in   modes   of  skill 
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(listin^iiBli  every  locality.  The  IuIkmif  which  at  any  plaee 
16  eanieHt,  is  in  tlmt  place  cheapest;  and  it  l>ecome8  often 
(lesimhlc  that  products  raiiMMl  in  one  country  should  \hs 
\\r<)n«^ht  in  anotlier.  Hence  have  arisen  discusHions  on 
"  International  values"  which  will  l)e  one  day  n*nicniljered 
as  hi(:;hly  curious  exorcises  of  the  human  mind.  For  it 
will  he  disw)vere<l,  in  due  course  of  tide  and  time,  that 
international  value  is  regulated  just  as  inter-provincial  or 
intcr-i)arishional  value  is.  Coals  and  hops  are  eA(thau^d 
between  Xortlmmhcrland  and  Kent  on  absolutely  the 
same  princijiles  as  iron  and  wine  Initween  Lanca*ihire  and 
Sl)ain.  The  greater  breadth  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  increases 
the  cost,  but  does  not  modify  the  principle  of  exchange; 
and  a  bargain  written  in  two  lan;'ua<;e8  will  have  no  other 
economical  results  than  a  bargain  written  in  one.  The 
distances  of  nations  are  measured,  not  by  seas,  but  by 
ignorances;  and  their  divisions  detennined,  not  by  dia- 
lects, but  by  enmities.* 

07.  Of  com-se,  a  system  of  international  values  may 
always  be  constructed  if  we  assume  a  relation  of  moral 
law  to  physical  geogmphy ;  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
right  to  cheat  or  rob  across  a  river,  though  not  across  a 

[*  I  have  repeated  the  substance  of  this  and  the  next  paragraph  so 
often  since,  that  I  am  ashamed  and  weary.  The  thing  is  too  true,  and 
too  simple,  it  seems,  for  anybody  ever  to  believe.  3Ieantime.  the 
theories  of  •' international  values,"  as  explained  by  Modem  Political 
Economy,  have  brought  about  last  year's  pillage  of  France  by  Germany, 
and  the  affectionate  relatioios  now  existing  in  consequence  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Rhine.  ] 
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road ;  or  across  a  sea,  though  not  aert^s  a  river,  &c. ; — 
aj^ain,  a  system  of  such  vahies  may  be  constructed  by  as- 
suming similar  relations  of  taxation  to  physical  geography; 
ji8,  for  instance,  tliat  an  article  should  be  taxed  in  crossing 
;i  river,  but  not  in  crossing  a  road;  or  in  being  ean'ied 
fifty  miles,  but  not  in  being  carried  five,  <fec. ;  snch  posi- 
tions are  indeed  not  easily  maintained  when  once  put  in 
logical  form;  but  one  law  of  international  value  is  main- 
tainable in  any  form :  namely,  that  the  farther  your 
neighbour  lives  from  you,  and  the  less  he  understands  you, 
M<?  7n(yre  you  are  bound  to  he  true  in  your  dealings  with 
him ^  because  your  jx)wer  over  him  is  greater  in  pi"0|ior- 
tion  to  his  ignorance,  and  his  reiiu'dv  more  ditlicult  in 
proportion  to  his  distance.* 

98.  I  have  just  said  the  breadth  of  sea  increases  the 
cost  of  exchange.  Now  note  that  excliange,  or  commerce, 
in  itself,  is  always  costly ;  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  being  diminished  by  the  cost  of  their  conveyance,, 
and  by  the  maintenance  trf  the  persons  employed  in  it ;  so- 
that  it  is  oidy  when  there  is  advantage  to  both  producers 
(in  getting  the  one  thing  for  the  other)  greater  than  the 
loss  in  conveyance,  that  the  exchange  is  exj)edient.  Ami 
it  can  only  be  ji»stly  conducted  when  the  porters  kept  by 
the  pi-oducers  (commonly  called  merchants)  expect  mere 
pay,  and  not  pn>fit.+     For  in  just  commerce  there  are  but 

[*  I  wish  some  one  would  esamine  and  publish  accurately  the  lat« 
dealings  of  the  GoTemors  of  the  Cape  with  the  Caffire.  ] 

[f  By  "  pay,"  I  me<ui  wages  for  labour  or  skill;  by  "  profit,"  gain 
depoident  od  the  state  of  the  market  ] 
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three  parties — tlie  two  jwrsons  or  8o<:ietie8  excli}ui;.Mi!ir, 
aiul  tlic  agent  or  a^'iits  of  exdmiigt! ;  tlie  value  of  tlie 
thiiii]^  to  be  exchanged  i»  known  by  Ixith  the  cxcliangen*, 
and  each  recoivee  equal  value,  neither  fining  nor  hxing 
(for  whatever  one  gains  the  other  hwcH),  The  inU'nnedi- 
ate  agent  in  paid  a  known  per-<;ent5ige  by  lx)th,  partly  for 
lal)our  in  conveyance,  partly  for  care,  knowledgt?,  and  risk; 
every  attempt  at  concealment  of  the  amount  of  tlie  pay 
indicates  either  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  obtain 
unjust  profit,  or  effort  on  the  j)art  of  the  ex<;hanger»  to  re- 
fuse him  just  pay.  IJut  for  the  most  part  it  in  the  fin*t, 
namely,  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  to  obtain 
larger  profit  (so-called)  by  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear. 
Some  part,  indeed,  of  this  lai^r  gain  is  deserved,  and 
might  be  openly  demanded,  because  it  is  the  ivward  of 
the  merchant's  knowledge,  and  foresight  of  probable  ne- 
cessity;  but  the  greater  part  of  such  gain  is  unjust;  and 
unjust  in  this  most  fatal  way,  that  it  depends,  first,  on 
keeping  the  exchangers  ignorant  of  the  exchange  value  of 
the  articles ;  and,  secondly,  on  taking  advantage  of  the 
buyer's  need  and  the  seller's  poverty.  It  is,  thercfore,  one 
of  the  essential,  and  quite  the  most  fatal,  fonns  of  usury ; 
for  usury  means  merely  takins:  an  exorbitant  *  sum  for 


[*  Since  I  wrote  tliis,  I  have  worked  out  the  question  of  interest  of 
money,  which  always,  until  lately,  had  embarrassed  and  defeated  me ; 
and  I  find  that  the  payment  of  interest  of  any  amount  whatever  in  real 
''  usury,"  and  entirely  unjustifiable.  I  was  shown  this  chiefly  by  the 
pamphlets  issued  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Sillar,  though  I  greatly  regret  the  impa- 
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the  use  of  anything ;  and  it  \^  no  matter  whether  tlie  ex- 
orbitance is  on  loan  or  exchange,  on  rent  or  on  price — the 
essence  of  the  nsnry  being  that  it  is  obtained  by  advantage 
of  opportunity  or  necessity,  and  not  as  due  reward  for  la- 
bour. All  the  great  thinkers,  therefore,  have  held  it  to  Ije 
unnatural  and  iinpions,  in  so  far  as  it  feeds  on  the  distress 
of  othcm,  or  their  folly.*  Nevertheless,  attempts  to  re- 
press it  bylaw  must  fi>r  ever  be  ineffective;  though  Plato, 
Bacon,  and  the  Firnt  Xapoleon— all  three  of  them  men 
who  knew  somewhat  more  of  humanity  than  the  "British 
merchant ''  usually  does — tried  their  liands  at  it,  and  have 
left  some  (probably)  g^)od  nuKlerative  forms  of  law,  which 
we  will  examine  in  their  place.  But  the  oidy  final  cheek 
upon  it  must  be  radical  purifying  of  the  national  chai"ao- 
ter,  for  l)eing,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  "  concessum  propter  duri- 
tiem  cordis,"  it  is  to  be  done  away  with  by  touching  the 
heart  only  ;  not,  however,  without  me<licinal  law — as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  i>ermission,  ''  propter  duritiem."  But 
in  this  more  than  in  anything  (though  much  in  all, 
and  though  in  this  he  would  not  himself  allow  of  their  ap- 
plication, for  his  own  laws  against  usury  are  sharp  enougli), 
J*lato's  words  in  the  fourth  lxx)k  of  the  Polity  ai*e  trne, 
that  neither  drugs,  nor  charms,  nor  burnings,  will  touch  a 
deep-lying  political  sore,  any  more  than  a  deep  botlily  one: 

tience  which  caases  Mr.  Sillar  to  regard  usury  as  the  radical  crime  in 
l)olitical  economy.     There  are  others  worse,  thai  act  with  it.] 

*  Hence  Dante's  companicmship  of  Cahors,  Inf.,  canto  xi..  supported 
by  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  throughout  the  middle  ages,  in  couuuqb 
with  the  Greeks. 


Imt  niiiy  ri<;lit  ami  utter  chaiij^e  <»f  («^>nHtitntioii :  ami  that 
"they  do  but  lose  their  lalxjiir  who  think  that  by  any 
triekg  of  law  they  can  get  the  Initter  of  these  mi»chiefi»  of 
eoinmeree,  and  see  not  that  thoy  hew  at  a  Ifydra." 

99.  And  indeed  thin  Hydra  Heeins  ho  unRhiyable,  and 
*8in  Bti(^ks  fto  fast  between  the  joining's  of  the  Btone«  of 
buyino^  and  M"lliu«^,  that  "to  trade"  in  thiufp,  or  lit<?rally 
"  cn^8-give  "  them,  has  waq>ed  itself,  by  the  instintrt  of  na- 
•  tions,  into  their  worst  word  for  fraud  ;  for,  because  in 
tra<le  there  cannot  })ut  be  trust,  and  it  seems  also  that  there 
cannot  but  also  be  injury  in  answer  to  it,  what  is  merely 
fraud  between  enemies  becomes  trea(;hery  amoni^  friends : 
and  "  trader,"  "  traditor,"  and  "  traitor  "  are  but  the  same 
word.  For  which  simplicity  of  lan^age  there  is  more 
reason  than  at  first  appears:  for  as  in  true  commerc;e 
there  is  no  "  profit,"  fH)  in  true  a>mmerce  there  is  no  "  sale." 
The  idea  of  sale  is  that  of  an  interchange  l)etween  enemiei? 
respectively  endeavouring  to  get  the  better  one  of  another; 
but  commerce  is  an  exchange  between  friends  ;  and  there 
is  no  desire  ])ut  that  it  should  be  just,  any  more  than  there 
would  be  between  members  of  the  same  family,*  The 
moment  there  is  a  bargain  over  the  pottage,  the  family  re- 
lation is  dissolved  : — typically,  "  the  days  of  mourning  for 


[*  I  do  not  wonder  when  I  re-read  this,  that  people  talk  about  my 
"sentiment."  But  there  is  no  sentiment  whatever  in  the  matter.  It 
is  a  hard  and  bare  commercial  fact,  that  if  two  people  deal  together 
who  don't  try  to  cheat  each  other,  they  will  in  a  given  time,  make  more 
money  out  of  each  other  than  if  they  do.     See  §  104.] 
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my  father  are  at  liand."  Whereupon  followB  the  i-esolve, 
"  tlieii  will  I  slay  my  brother." 

100.  This  inhumanity  of  mt'ict'iKny  romnieree  is  the 
more  notable  because  it  is  a  fultihnent  of  the  law  that  the 
corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst  For  as,  takinj^  the 
body  natuml  for  symbol  of  the  body  politic,  tJie  governingi 
and  forming  powers  may  be  likened  to  the  braiu,  and  the 
labouring  to  the  limbs,  the  mercantile,  presiding  over  cir- 
cuhition  and  connnunication  of  things  in  (rhanged  utilities, 
is  symlwlized  by  the  heart ;  and,  if  tliat  haiilens,  all  i$< 
lost.  And  this  is  tlie  ultimate  lesson  which  the  leader  of 
English  intelle<;t  meant  for  lis,  (a  lesson,  indeed,  not  ali- 
bis own,  but  })art  of  tlie  old  wisdom  of  hmnanity),  in  the 
tale  of  the  MercJuttit  of  Veniae  ;  in  which  the  true  and 
incorrupt  merchant, — kind  and  free ^  beyond  every  oi/ter 
Shak)sj)earian  oonaeptlon  of  men^ — is  opposed  to  the  cor- 
rupted merchant,  or  usui-er;  the  lesson  l)cing  decpenetl  by 
the  ex})ression  of  the  strange  hati-ed  which  the  corrupted 
mercliant  beai"8  to  the  pure  one,  mixed  with  intense 
scorn, — 

"  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis ;  look  to 
liim,  jailer,"  (as  to  lunatic  no  less  than  criminal)  the 
enmity,  observe,  having  its  symbolism  literally  carried  out 
l)y  being  aimed  straight  at  the  heart,  and  finally  foiled  by 
a  literal  appeal  to  the  great  moral  law  that  flesh  and  blo<xl 
i;annot  be  weighed,  enforced  by  "  Portia "  *  ("  Portion"), 

*  Shukspeare  wonld  certainly  never  have  chosen  this  name  had  he 
been  forced  to  retain  the  Roman  spelling.     Like  Perdita,  "  lost  lady," 
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the  typo  of  divine  Fortune,  found,  in'i  m  ^«>i«i,  nor  m 
silver,  but  in  lead,  that  is  to  8ay,  in  endurance  and 
jjatience,  not  in  splendour ;  and  finally  taught  l)y  her  lip*» 
also,  declaring,  iiiHtead  of  the  law  and  (quality  of  "nieree«," 
the  greater  law  and  (piality  of  mercy,  which  in  not  Ktitiine<l, 
but  drops  as  the  i-ain,  i>leHHing  him  that  gives  and  Inm  that 
takes.  And  observe  that  this  ''  mercy  "  is  not  the  mean 
" Misericord ia,"  but  the  mighty  "Gratia,"  answered  by 
Gratitude,  (observe  Shylock's  learning  on  the,  to  him 
detestable,  woid,  yratw,  and  comi>are  the  relations  of 
Grace  to  Equity  given  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Meiaorahilm  /)  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  gra- 
cious or  loving,  instead  of  the  strained,  or  comj>eting 
manner,  of  doing  things,  answered,  not  only  with  "merces" 
or  pay,  but  with  "  merci  "  or  thanks.     And  this  is  indeed 

or  Cordelia,  '*  heart -lady."  Portia  is  "fortune"  lady.  The  two  great 
relative  groups  of  words,  Fortuna,  fero,  and  fors — Portio.  porto.  and 
pars  (with  the  lateral  branch,  opportune,  importune,  opportunity,  «S:c. ). 
are  of  deep  and  intricate  significance  ;  their  various  senses  of  bringing, 
abstracting,  and  sustaining  being  all  centralized  by  the  wheel  (which 
bears  and  moves  at  once),  or  still  better,  the  ball  (spera)  of  Fortune, — 
"  Volve  sua  spera,  e  beata  si  gode  :  "  the  motive  power  of  this  wheel 
distinguishing  its  goddess  from  the  fixed  majesty  of  Necessitas  with  her 
iron  nails  ;  or  avctyicjj.  with  her  pillar  of  fire  and  iridescent  orbits,  fi^'ed 
at  the  centre.  Portus  and  porta,  and  gate  in  its  connexion  with  gain, 
fonn  another  interesting  branch  group  ;  and  3Iors.  the  concentration  ot 
delajing,  is  always  to  be  remembered  with  Fors,  the  concentration  of 
bringing  and  bearing,  passing  on  into  Fortis  and  Fortitude. 

[This  note  Ls  literally  a  mere  memorandum  for  the  future  work  which 
I  am  now  completing  in  Pots  Ckicigem  ;  it  was  printed  partly  in  vanity , 
but  also  with  real  desire  to  get  people  to  share  the  interest  I  found  in 
the  careful  study  of  the  leading  words  in  noble  languages.  Compare 
the  next  note.  ] 
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the  iiieauiu^  of  the  threat  benediction  "  Gi-ac-e,  laercv,  aud 
peace,"  for  there  cau  be  uo  peace  without  ^race,  (not  even 
by  help  of  rilled  cannon),  nor  even  without  triplicity  of 
graciousness,  for  the  Greeks,  who  began  but  with  oiie 
Grace,  had  to  open  their  Bchenus  into  three  before  they 
had  done. 

101.  With  the  usual  tendency  of  loag  repeated  thought, 
tt>  take  the  surface  for  the  deej^  we  have  conceived  ttieee 
goddesses  as  if  they  oiUy  gave  loveliness  to  gesture ; 
whereas  their  true  function  is  to  give  graciousness  to  deed, 
the  other  loveliness  ai-ising  naturally  out  of  tliat.  In 
which   function  Chai'is    bectunes   CharitJis ;  *    and   has  a 

*  As  Charis  becomes  Charitas,  the  wonl  •"Cher,"  or  ••Dear,"  pa^tses 
from  Shylock's  sense  of  it  (to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear)  into  AntouioV 
hense  of  it :  emphasizetl  with  the  final  /  in  t«uder  "  Oheri,"  and  hiudied 
to  English  calumess  in  our  noble  "  Cherish."  The  reader  must  not  think 
that  any  care  can  be  misspent  in  tracinjj  the  connexion  and  power  of  the 
words  which  we  have  to  nse  in  the  sequel.  (See  Appendix  YI. )  Much 
education  sums  itself  in  makiitg  men  economize  their  wortis,  and  under- 
stajid  them.  Nor  is  it  jjossible  to  estimate  the  harm  which  has  been  done, 
in  matters  of  higher  speculation  and  conduct,  by  loose  verbis^,  though 
we  may  guess  at  it  by  observing  the  dislike  which  people  show  to  having 
anything  about  their  religion  said  to  them  in  simple  words,  because 
then  they  understand  it.  Thus  congregations  meet  weekly  to  invoke  the 
inrtuence  of  a  Si)irit  of  Life  and  Truth  ;  yet  if  any  pait  of  that  character 
were  intelligibly  expressed  to  them  by  the  formulas  of  the  service,  they 
'would  be  otfendeil.  Suppose,  for  instance,  in  the  closing  benediction, 
the  clergyman  were  to  give  \'ital  significance  to  the  vague  word  "  Holy." 
and  were  to  say,  ••the  fellowship  of  the  Helpful  and  Honest  Ghost  be 
with  you,  and  remain  with  you  always,"  what  would  be  the  horror  of 
juany,  first  at  the  irreverence  of  so  intelligible  an  expression;  and 
secondly,  at  the  discomfortable  occurrence  of  the  suspicion  that  while 
throughout  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  week  they  had  denieci  the 
propriety  of  Help,  aud  i>ossibility  of  Honesty,  the  Person  whose  com- 
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name  and  i)rai8C  even  "greater  tliaii  tliat  <^t  Faith  or  Truth, 
for  these  may  be  inaintaine<l  sullenly  and  proudly ;  hut 
('harin  is  in  her  counteimnco  alwayt^  r^laddenin^  (Aglaia), 
and  in  her  service  iuBtant  and  humble  ;  and  the  tnie  wife 
of  Vuk-an,  or  Labour.  And  it  is  not  until  her  Hin<*4;rity 
of  function  is  lost,  and  her  mere  beauty  contemj»late4l 
instead  of  her  patience,  that  she  is  Ijom  a^in  of  the  foam 
tlake,  and  becomes  Aphrodite ;  and  it  is  then  only  that  she 
becomes  capable  of  joininjif  hers«;lf  to  war  and  to  the 
enmities  of  men,  instead  of  to  lalxjur  and  their  services. 
Therefore  the  fable  of  Mars  and  Venus  is  chosen  by 
Homer,  picturing  himself  a«  Deinodocus,  to  sing  at  tlie 
j!;ames  in  the  court  of  Alcinous.  Pheeacia  is  the  Homeric 
island  of  Atlantis ;  an  image  of  noble  and  wise  govern- 
ment, concealed,  (how  slightly !)  merely  by  the  cliange  of 
a  short  vowel  for  a  long  one  in  the  name  of  its  queen ; 
yet  misunderstood  by  all  later  writers,  (even  by  Horace, 
in  his  "  pinguis,  Phaeaxque  ").  That  fable  expresses  the 
perpetual  error  of  men  in  thinking  that  grace  and  dignity 
can  only  be  reached  by  the  s<jldier,  and  never  by  the 
artisan;  so  that  commerce  and  the  useful  arts  have  ha<l 
tlie  honour  and  beauty  taken  away,  and  only  the  Fraud 
and  Pain  left  to  them,  with  the  lucre.  Which  is,  indeed, 
one  great  reason  of  the  continual  blundering  alx>nt  the 
offices  of  government  with  lespect  to  commerce.  The 
higher  classes  are  ashamed  to  employ  themselves  in  it; 

pany  they  had  been  now  asking  to  be  blessed  with  could  haYC  no  fellow- 
ship with  cruel  people  or  knaves. 
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and  though  ready  enough  to  tight  for  (or  occasit»nally 
agahist)  the  people, —  to  preach  to  them, — or  judge  them, 
will  not  break  bread  for  them ;  the  i-efined  upper  servant 
who  liaa  willingly  looked  after  the  burnishing  of  the 
armoury  and  ordering  of  the  library,  not  liking  to  set  foot 
iu  the  laixler. 

102.  Farther  btill.  As  Charis  beeomes  Charitas  on  the 
one  side,  she  becomes — better  still — Chara,  Joy,  on  tlie 
other ;  or  rather  this  is  her  very  mother's  milk  and  the 
beauty  of  her  childhood ;  for  God  brings  no  eudiiring 
Ijjye,  nor  any  other  g«>od,  out  of  pain  ;  nor  out  of  eouteU' 
tion  ;  but  out  of  joy  and  harmony.  And  in  this  sense, 
human  and  divine,  music  and  gladness,  and  the  measures 
of  both,  come  into  her  name ;  and  Cher  becomes  f  uU- 
vowelled  Cheer,  and  Cheerful ;  and  Chai-a  opens  iut4.» 
Choir  and  Choral.* 

103.  And  lastly.  As  Grace  passes  into  Freedom  of 
action,  Charis  becomes  Eleutheria,  or  Liberality ;  a  form 
of  liberty  quite  curiously  and  intensely  different  from  tlie 

"*  ''rck  fiiy  oZy  &AAa  (ia  ouk  tx*'"  'i«^^w  TMf  if  roTf  KUffivtvi  ra{««v 
oi/ii  ara^iiiy,  off  ii)  ^u9fibt  ucoua  <cal  upftoria'  iiuiy  9i  oCt  ttvu^tp  rovt 
$(ovs  (Apollo,  the  Muses,  aud  Bacchus — the  grave  Bacchus,  that  is — rul- 
ing the  choir  of  age  ;  or  Bacchus  restraining  ;  '  sajva  tint,  cum  Berocyntio 
cornn,  tympana,' &c. )  (Tvyxopf^'^'^t  8«'8o«r6a«,  to>tous  tiyat  koI  tous 
ifSwKoras  T^v  (vpv^uiv  tc  Koi  iva^tiAyiov  alndifirty  fic4'  r)ioyjjt  .  .  .  x<^povf  rt 
wyo^laK( vai  »Of)a  T17J  x^P"'  (fiouroy  Jivo^o."  "  Other  animals  have  no  per- 
ception of  order  nor  of  disorder  in  motion  ;  but  for  us,  Apollo  and  Bac- 
chus and  the  Muses  are  appointed  to  mingle  in  our  dances  ;  and  these 
are  they  who  have  given  us  the  sense  of  delight  in  rhythm  and  har- 
mony. And  the  name  of  choir,  choral  dance,  (we  may  believe.)  came 
from  chara  (delight)." — Latc«,  book  ii. 
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tliiiijj^  usually  uiidenjUKxl  by  "Liberty"  in  modem  lan- 
guage :  indeed,  much  more  like  wliat  some  people  wouM 
call  slavery :  for  a  (ri-eek  always  undeivtood,  primarily, 
I>y  lil>erty,  delivunince  fii>ni  tbe  law  of  bis  own  patsHionn 
(or  from  what  the  (Jhrirttian  writers  call  lx>ndHge  of  cor- 
ruption), and  this  a  complete  lil>erty :  not  toeing  merely 
safe  from  the  Siren,  but  alstj  unlxjund  from  the  mast,  and 
not  having  to  resist  the  passion,  but  making  it  fawn  upon, 
and  follow  him — (this  may  Ijc  again  partly  the  meaning 
of  the  fawning  beasts  about  the  C'incaii  i-,\y  :  ^i*.  again, 
George  llerbeit — 

Correct  thy  paAsion'H  spite, 

Then  may  the  beastA  draw  thee  to  happy  light) — 

And  it  is  only  in  such  genei-osity  that  any  man  become!? 
capable  of  so  governing  othei*s  as  to  take  true  part  in  any 
system  of  national  economy.  Nor  is  there  any  other  eter- 
nal distinction  between  the  upjK'r  and  lower  classes  than 
this  form  of  liberty,  Eleutheria,  or  benignity,  in  the  one, 
and  its  op].K>site  of  slavery,  Douleia,  or  malignity,  in  the 
other  ;  the  separation  of  these  two  orders  of  men,  and  the 
firm  government  oi  the  lower  by  the  higher,  .being  the 
lii-st  conditions  of  possible  wealth  and  economy  in  any 
state, — the  Go<^ls  giving  it  no  greater  gift  than  the  power 
to  discern  its  true  freemen,  and  "  malignuin  speniere 
vulgus." 

104.  While  I  have  traced  the  finer  and  higher  laws  of 
this  matter  for  those  whom  they  concern,  I  have  also  to 
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note  the  material  law — vulgarly  expressed  in  the  proverb, 
"  lloiieBty  is  the  best  policy."  That  proverb  is  indeed 
w  holly  inapplicable  to  matters  of  private  interest.  It  is 
not  true  that  honesty,  as  far  as  material  gain  is  concerned, 
prcjfitfi  individuals.  A  clever  and  cruel  knave  will  in  a 
mixed  society  always  be  richer  than  an  honest  j^eiison  can 
be.  But  Honesty  is  the  best  "  jxjlicy,"  if  policy  mean 
practice  of  State.  For  fi*aud  gains  nothing  in  a  State.  .  It 
ou\y  enables  the  knaves  in  it  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
honest  people  ;  while  tliere  is  for  every  act  of  fraud,  how- 
ex  er  small,  a  loss  of  wealth  to  the  connnunity.  Whatever 
the  fi-audulent  pei-son  gains,  some  other  person  loses,  as 
fraud  produces  nothing  ;  and  there  is,  besides,  tlie  k«8  of 
the  time  and  thought  spent  in  accomplishing  the  fraud, 
and  of  the  strength  otherwise  obtainable  by  mutual  help 
(not  to  speak  of  the  fevers  of  anxiety  and  jealousy  in  the 
blood,  which  ai-e  a  heavy  physical  loss,  as  I  will  show  in 
due  time).  Practically,  when  the  nation  is  deeply  cor- 
rupt, cheat  answers  to  cheat ;  every  one  is  in  turn  imposed 
u|)on,  and  there  is  to  the  body  jK)litic  the  dead  loss  of  the 
ingenuity,  together  with  the  incalculable  mischief  of  the 
injury  to  each  defmuded  pei-son,  pi-oducing  wjllatei-al 
effect  unexpectedly.  My  neighljour  sells  me  bad  meat :  I 
sell  him  in  i-eturn  flawed  iron.  We  neither  of  lis  get  owe 
atom  of  pecuniary  advantage  on  the  whole  transaction, 
but  we  both  suffer  unexpected  inconvenience ;  my  men 
get  scurvy,  and  his  cattle-truck  runs  off  the  rails. 

105.  The    examination  of  this   form  of  Charis  must, 
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tlicrafore,  lead  uh  iiitu  the  diHciihHioii  of  the  principles  of 
government  in  general,  and  enpeciaiiyof  that  of  the  pix>r 
by  the  rich,  discovering  how  the  CtracioiiHnese  joined  with 
tlie  Greatnetw,  or  Love  with  MajejstaH,  is  tlie  true  J)ei 
(ii-atia,  or  Divine  Hight,  of  every  form  and  manner  of 
King;  i.  e.,  sjxjcilically,  of  tlie  thrones,  dominatioiiK, 
princedoms,  virtues,  and  }xjwei*s  of  the  earth  : — of  the; 
thrones,  stable,  or  "  ruling,"  literally  right-doing  jx^wei-H 
("rexeris,  rectesi  facies"): — of  the  dominations — lordly, 
edifying,  dominant  and  luirmonious  powei-s ;  chietly  dometi- 
tic,  over  the  "  built  thing,"  domus,  or  house ;  and  inherently 
tw(»fold,  Domiims  and  Domina ;  L<jrd  and  Lady  : — of  the 
Princedoms,  pre-eminent,  incipient,  creative,  and  demon- 
Btmtive  powei-s;  thus  jwieti<'  and  mercantile,  in  the  "  prin- 
ceps  (tarmen  deduxisse  "  and  the  mercliant-prince  : — of  the 
Virtues  or  Courages  ;  militant,  guiding,  or  Ducal  powers: 
— and  finally  of  the  Strengtlis,  or  Forces  pure ;  magistral 
powere,  of  the  Moi-e  over  the  less,  and  the  forceful  and 
free  over  the  weak  and  servile  elements  of  life. 

Subject  enough  for  the  next  paper,  involving  "econt> 
mical"  principles  of  some  imp<ji-tance,  of  which,  for 
theme,  here  is  a  sentence,  which  I  do  not  care  to  ti-anslate, 
for  it  would  sound  harsh  in  English,*  though,  truly,  it  is 


[*  My  way  now,  is  to  say  things  plainly,  if  I  can,  whether  they 
sound  harsh  or  not; — this  is  the  translation — "  Is  it  ponsible.  then,  that 
as  a  horse  is  only  a  mischief  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  use  him  with- 
out knowing  how,  so  also  our  brother,  if  we  attempt  to  use  him  without 
knowing  how,  may  be  a  mischief  to  us  ?  ''] 
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one  of  the  teiiderest  ever  uttered  hy  man ;  which  may  Ikj 
meditated  over,  or  rather  through^  in  the  meanwhile,  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  pains : — 

Ap'  oZv,  wff'n-fp  Tmrof  T(J  twtwurriifji.oi'i  fiif  iyx*tpovyri  Si  Xf'4''^  Cvf*^* 

fffri ; 

5 
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CilAriKli    V. 


GOVERNMENT. 


106.  It  remains  for  us,  as  I  htuted  in  the  clofie  of  tiio  iaht 
chapter,  to  examine  tin»t  the  prin(!iple8  of  f«>vernment  in 
general,  and  then  those  of  the  government  of  the  Poor  by 
the  Rich. 

The  government  of  a  state  consists  in  its  customs,  laws, 
and  councils,  and  their  enforcements. 

I.  Customs. 

As  one  pei-son  primarily  differs  from  another  by  fineness 
of  natui-e,  and,  secondarily,  by  fineness  of  ti*aining,  so 
also,  a  polite  nation  diffeitj  from  a  savage  one,  first,  by  the 
refinement  of  its  nature,  and  secondly  by  the  delicacy  of 
its  customs. 

In  the  completeness  of  custom,  which  is  the  nation's 
self-government,  there  are  three  stages — fii-st,  fineness  in 
method  of  doing  or  of  being ; — called  the  manner  or 
moral  of  acts ;  secondly,  finmiess  in  holding  such  methotl 
after  adoption,  so  that  it  shall  become  a  habit  in  the  char- 
acter :  i.  €.,  a  constant  "  having "  or  "  behaving ;  "  and, 
lastly,  ethical  power  in  performance  and  endm-ance,  which 
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is  tlie  skill  following  on  habit,  and  tlie  ease  rcached  1)Y 
frequency  of  right  doing. 

The  Bensibility  of  the  nation  is  indicated  by  tlie  fineness 
of  its  cuBtoniB ;  its  courage,  continence,  and  self-ivspect  by 
its  persistence  in  them. 

By  sensil>ility  I  mean  it^  natural  perception  of  beauty, 
fitness,  and  rightness ;  or  of  what  is  lovely,  decent,  and 
just:  faculties  dependent  much  on  race,  and  the  primal 
signs  of  fine  breeding  in  man ;  but  cultivable  also  by  edu- 
cation, and  necessarily  j)erishing  without  it.  True  educa- 
tion has,  indeed,  no  other  f  miction  than  tlie  development 
of  these  faculties,  and  of  the  relative  will.  It  has  been 
the  great  en-or  of  modern  intelligence  to  mistake  science 
for  education.  You  do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him 
what  he  knew  not,  but  by  making  him  what  he  was  not. 

And  making  him  what  he  will  i-emain  for  ever:  for  no 
wash  of  weeds  will  bring  back  the  fa<led  purple.  And  in 
that  dyeing  there  are  two  proceeses — first,  the  cleansing  and 
wringing  out,  which  is  the  baptism  with  water ;  and  then 
the  infusing  of  the  blue  and  scarlet  colours,  gentleness 
and  justice,  which  is  the  baptism  with  fire. 

107.*  The  customs  and  manners  of  a  8ensiti\'e  and 
highly-trained  race  are  always  Vital :  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  orderly  manifestations  of  intense  life,  like  the  habitual 
action  of  the  fingei-s  t»f  a  musician.      The  customs  and 

[•  Think  over  this  paragraph  carefully  ;  it  should  have  been  much  ex- 
panded to  be  quite  intelligible  ;  but  it  contains  all  that  I  want  it  to 
cwntain.] 
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irianncrs  of  a  vile  and  rude  ra(;e,  on  the  contrary,  are  con- 
<litionR  of  decay  :  they  arc  not,  prf>perly  speaking,  luibita, 
Imt  iiicniBtatioiui ;  not  rentrainta,  or  forma,  of  life;  but 
i^ant^rencrt,  Doiftoinc,  and  the  hcifinnin^  of  death. 

And  <^cnenilly,  so  far  as  custo?n  attaches  itself  to  indo 
lenco  instead  of  action,  and  to  prejudice  instead  of 
perception,  it  takes  this  deadly  character,  bo  that  thus 

CuHtom  hangH  upon  us  with  •  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life. 

But  that  weight,  if  it  become  impetus,  (living  instead 
of  dead  wciglit)  is  just  what  gives  value  to  custom,  when 
it  works  with  life,  instead  of  against  it. 

108.  The  high  ethical  training  of  a  nation  implies  })er- 
fect  Grace,  Pitifulne»s,  and  Peace ;  it  is  iri-econcilably 
inconsistent  with  filthy  or  mechanical  employments, — with 
the  desire  of  money, — and  with  mental  states  of  anxiety, 
jealousy,  or  indifference  to  pain.  The  present  insensi- 
bility of  the  upper  classes  of  Europe  to  the  surrounding 
aspects  of  suffering,  uncleanness,  and  crime,  binds  them 
not  only  into  one  responsibility  with  the  sin,  but  into  one 
dishonour  with  the  foulness,  which  rot  at  their  thresholds. 
The  crimes  daily  recorded  in  the  police-courts  of  London 
and  Paris  (and  much  more  those  which  are  ?«nrecorded) 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  body  politic  ;  *  they  are,  as  in 

*  "  The  ordinary  bnite,  who  flourishes  in  the  very  centre  of  ornate 
life,  tells  us  of  unknown  depths  on  the  verge  of  which  we  totter,  being 
bound  to  thank  our  stars  every  day  we  live  that  there  is  not  a  general 
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tlie  body  natural,  stains  of  disease  on  a  face  of  delicate 
skin,  making  the  delicacy  itself  frightful.  Similarly,  the 
tilth  and  poverty  permitted  or  ignored  iu  tlie  midst  of  iw 
are  as  di8hunt)urable  to  tlie  whole  social  body,  a<»  iu  the 
body  natural  it  is  to  wash  the  face,  but  leave  the  hands 
and  feet  foul.  Christ's  way  is  the  only  truf  <.nt' ;  liogin  at 
the  feet ;  the  face  will  take  care  of  itself. 

109.  Yet,  since  necessarily,  iu  the  frame  of  a  natiott,. 
nothing  but  the  head  can  be  of  gold,  and  the  feet,  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do,  must  be  part  of  iron,  part  of  clay  ; — 
foul  or  mechanical  work  is  always  i-educed  by  a  uoble  rac«y 
to  the  mininuuu  in  quantity  ;  and,  even  then,  performed 
and  endured,  not  without  seuse  of  degradation,  as  a  fine 
temj)er  is  wounded  by  the  sight  of  the  lower  offices  of  the 
body.  The  highest  conditions  of  human  society  reached 
hitherto  have  cast  such  work  to  slaves ;  but  supposing 
slavery  of  a  politically  defined  kind  to  be  done  away  with, 
mechanical  and  foul  employ uient  must,  iu  all  highly  or 
ganized  states,  take  tl»e  aspect  either  of  pimisluuent  or 
j»i'obatit)n.  All  criminals  sliould  at  once  be  set  to  the 
most  dangerous  and  painful  forme  of  it,  esj)ecially  to  work 
in  mines  and  at  furnaces,*  so  as  to  relieve  the  inuoeent 


uutbreak,  and  a  revolt  from  the  yoke  of  civilization." — Time*  leader, 
Dec.  25,  1802.  Admitting  that  our  stars  are  to  be  thanked  for  our  safety, 
whom  are  we  to  thank  for  the  danger  ? 

*  Our  politicians,  even  the  best  of  them,  regard  only  the  distre».r 
eaused  by  the  fitUure  of  mechanical  labour.  The  degradation  caused 
by  its  excess  is  a  far  more  serious  subject  of  thought,  and  of  future  fear. 
I  shedl  examiutt  tkia  part  of  our  subject  at  length  hereafter.    There  caa 
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l)()pulation  aa  far  as  poHBible:  of  inercly  rough  (not  me- 
(•haiiicul)  manual  labour,  especially  agricultural,  a  lurg<; 
portion  should  he  done  by  the  ujyper' duHHtn  j —bodily 
health,  ami  sufficient  contrast  and  rfjM)se  for  the  inentul 

Imrdly  be  any  doubt,  at  prcaont,  cant  on  the  truth  of  the  aboTO  paauffw, 
AH  all  the  (^reat  thinkcrH  are  iinuniiiiouH  uu  the  niatU^r.  Plato's  wordn 
are  terrific  in  their  «coni  and  pity  whftiever  he  touches  on  the  mechan- 
ical artM.  He  cuIIh  the  men  employed  in  them  not  even  human,  but 
partially  and  diminutively  human,  '^  uW'/>ut;(7a(><,"  and  opiMMett  aucb 
work  to  noble  occupations,  not  merely  as  pris<m  ia  oppfjw'd  to  freedom, 
but  as  a  convict's  dishonoured  prison  is  to  the  temple  (e»«cape  from  them 
being  like  that  of  a  criininol  to  the  uanctuary; ;  and  the  deatruction 
caused  by  them  being  of  soul  no  less  than  body. — Rep.  vi.  9.  Compare 
LawM,  V.  11.  Xenophon  dwells  on  the  evil  of  occupations  at  the  fur- 
nace and  especially  their  "  aff^o/."/,  want  of  leisure." — AV««.  i.  4. 
(Modern  England,  with  all  its  pride  of  education,  has  lost  that  first 
sense  of  the  word  "school;"  and  till  it  recover  that,  it  will  find 
no  other  rightly.)  His  word  for  the  barm  to  the  soul  is  to  "  break" 
it,  as  we  8ay  of  the  heart. — Ac</7<.  i.  G.  And  herein,  also,  is  the  root 
of  the  scorn,  other^viBe  apparently  most  strange  and  cruel,  with  which 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Rhakspeare  always  speak  of  the  populace  ;  for  it  is 
entirely  true  that,  in  g^eat  states,  the  lower  orders  are  low  by  nature  as 
well  as  by  task,  being  precisely  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  which 
has  been  thrust  down  for  its  coarseness  or  unworthiness  ( by  coarseness  I 
mean  especially  insensibility  and  irreverence — the  ''  profane  "  of  Horace) ; 
and  when  this  ceases  to  be  so,  and  the  corruption  and  profanity  are  in 
the  higher  instead  of  the  lower  orders,  there  arises,  first,  helpless  confu- 
sion ;  then,  if  the  lower  classes  deserve  i>ower,  ensues  swift  revolution, 
and  they  get  it ;  but  if  neither  the  populace  nor  their  rulers  deserve  it, 
there  follows  mere  darkness  and  dissolution,  till,  out  of  the  putrid  ele- 
ments, some  new  capacity  of  order  rises,  like  grass  on  a  grave  ;  if  not, 
there  is  no  more  hope,  nor  shadow  of  turning,  for  that  nation.  Atrojios 
has  her  way  with  it. 

So  that  the  law  of  national  health  is  like  that  of  a  great  lake  or  sea, 
in  perfect  but  slow  circulation,  letting  the  dregs  fall  continually  to  the 
lowest  place,  and  the  clear  water  rise ;  yet  so  as  that  there  shall  be  no 
neglect  of  the  lower  orders,  but  perfect  supervision  and  sympathy,  so 
that  if  one  member  suffer,  all  members  shall  suffer  with  it. 
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functions,  being  un/ittainahle  witfcout  it  /  what  neces- 
sarily inferior  labour  i-emaius  to  be  done,  as  especially  in 
manufactures,  should,  and  always  will,  when  the  relations 
of  society  are  reverent  and  harmonious,  fall  to  the  lot  of 
those  who,  for  the  time,  are  fit  for  nothing  better.  For 
as,  whatever  the  perfectness  of  tlie  educational  system, 
there  must  remain  infinite  diflferences  between  the  natures 
and  capacities  of  men  ;  and  these  differing  natures  are 
generally  mngeable  under  the  two  qualities  of  lordly,  (or 
tending  towards  rule,  construction,  and  harmony),  and  ser- 
vile (or  tending  towards  misrule,  destruction,  and  discord) ; 
and,  since  the  lordly  j>ai't  is  only  in  a  state  of  profitable- 
ness while  ruling,  and  the  servile  only  in  a  state  of 
rodeemablenees  while  serving,  the  whole  health  of  the  state 
depends  on  the  manifest  separation  of  these  two  elements 
of  its  mind  ;  for,  if  the  servile  part  be  not  separated  and 
rendered  visible  in  service,  it  mixes  with,  and  corrupts,  the 
entire  body  of  the  state ;  and  if  the  lordly  part  be  not  dis- 
tinguished, and  set  to  rule,  it  is  crushed  and  lost,  being 
turned  to  no  account,  so  tliat  the  rarest  qualities  of  the 
nation  are  all  given  to  it  in  vain.* 

II.  Laws. 

110.   These   are  the  definitions  and  bonds  of   custom, 
or  of  w^hat  the  nation  desires  should  become  custom. 


*  "  o?.(}r/f,  nai  a7jM)q  yiyi-ouh-r/i-."    (Little,  and  that  little  bom  in  vain.) 
The  bitter  sentence  never  was  so  true  as  at  this  day. 
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liHw  18  either  ar<'hic,*  (of  direction),  ineriBtic,  (of  divi- 
Hion),  or  critic,  (of  ju<l<^neiit). 

Archie  law  is  that  of  appointment  and  precept :  it  de- 
fines whiit  is  and  is  not  to  be  done. 

Meristic  law  is  that  of  balance  and  distribution :  it  de- 
fines what  is  and  is  not  to  he  jtonsesHetl. 

Critic  law  is  that  of  discernment  and  award :  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  suffered. 

111.  A.  Arciik'  Law.  If  we  choose  to  nnite  the  lawn 
of  precept  and  distribution  under  the  head  of  "statutes," 
all  law  is  simply  either  of  statute  or  judgment;  that  is, 
first  the  establishment  of  ordinance,  and,  secondly,  the 
assignment  of  the  reward,  or  penalty,  due  to  its  ol)servance 
or  violation. 

To  8<^)me  extent  these  two  forms  of  law  must  be  asso 
ciated,  and,  with  every  ordinance,  the  penalty  of  disol>e- 
dience  to  it  be  also  determined.     But  since  the  degrees 

*  [This  following  note  is  a  mere  cluster  of  memoranda,  but  I  keep 
it  for  reference.  ]  Thetic,  or  Thesmic,  would  perhaps  be  a  better  term 
than  archie  ;  but  hable  to  be  confused  with  some  which  we  Hhall  want 
relating  to  Theoria.  The  administrators  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
law  are  severally  Archons,  Merists,  and  Dicasts.  The  Archons  are  the 
true  princes,  or  beginners  of  things ;  or  leaders  (as  of  an  orchestra). 
The  Merists  are  properly  the  Domini,  or  Lords  of  houses  and  nations. 
The  Dicasts,  properly,  the  judges,  and  that  with  Olympian  justice, 
which  reaches  to  heaven  and  hell.  The  violation  of  archie  law  Ls  afiaprla 
(error),  jrovripia  (failure). or  irKrju fi4\(ia  (discord).  The  violation  of  meristic 
law  is  avofiia  (iniquity).  The  violation  of  critic  law  is  o5i/cia  (injury). 
Iniquity  is  the  central  generic  term  ;  for  all  law  is  fatnl ;  it  is  the 
division  to  men  of  their  fate  ;  as  the  fold  of  their  pasture,  it  is  Ko'/ioi ; 
as  the  assigning  of  their  portion,  /xol/ja. 
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and  guilt  of  difeobedieuce  vary,  the  deterniiiiatioii  of  due 
reward  and  puiiibhnieiit  iiiutjt  be  luoditied  by  diseerunieut 
of  (Special  fact,  which  is  peculiarly  the  oftice  of  the  judge, 
ais  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lawgiver  and  law-suu- 
tainer,  or  king ;  not  but  that  tlie  two  offices  are  always 
theoretically,  and  in  early  stages,  or  limited  numbers,  of 
S4jciety,  arc  often  prai-tlcMlK  ,  miitcd  in  rlii-  >;iiiii'  ptM-Miji  or 
pei"BonB. 

112.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  iu  view  the 
distinction  between  tliese  two  kinds  of  law,  because  tlie 
jiossible  range  of  law  is  wider  in  pix>jH>ition  to  tlieir  sepa- 
ration. There  are  many  points  of  conduct  jvspecting 
which  the  nation  may  wisely  expi-ess  it*>  will  by  a  written 
precept  or  resolve,  yet  not  enforce  it  by  penalty  :*  and  the 
expedient  degree  of  penalty  is  always  quite  a  separate 
consideration  from  tlie  expedience  of  tlie  statute ;  for  the 
statute  may  often  be  better  enforced  by  mercy  than 
severity,  and  is  also  easier  iu  the  bearing,  and  less  likely 
to  be  abi-ogated.  Farther,  laws  of  precept  have  reference 
especially  to  youth,  and  concern  themselves  with  ti-aining ; 
but  laws  of  judgment  to  manluxKl,  and  concern  themselves 
with    remedy   and   rewaid.      There   is   a  highly  curi<.>us 


[*  This  is  the  ouly  seuteuce  which,  in  revising  these  essays,  I  am 
now  inclined  to  question  ;  but  the  point  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
There  might  be  a  law,  for  instance,  of  curfew,  that  candles  should  be 
put  out,  unless  for  necessary  service,  at  such  and  such  an  hour,  the  idea 
of  "  necessary  service  "  being  quite  indefinable,  and  no  penalty  possible  ; 
yet  there  would  be  a  distinct  consciousness  of  illegal  conduct  in  young 
ludies'  minds  who  danced  by  candlelight  till  dawn.  J 
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feeling  in  tlic  EngllHh  mind  aguiiutt  educational  law:  we 
think  no  man's  liberty  should  l>e  intei'fered  with  till  he 
lias  done  irrevocal)le  wrong;  whereas  it  is  tlien  ju»t  too 
late  for  the  only  gmcious  and  kingly  interference,  which 
is  to  hinder  him  from  doing  it.  Make  your  educational 
lawri  strict,  and  your  criminal  <jnes  may  Ijc  gentle;  hut, 
leave  youth  its  liberty,  and  you  will  have  to  dig  dungeoiw 
for  age.  And  it  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  "  wear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth:"  for  the  reins  may  then  be  of  silken  thread; 
and  with  sweet  chime  of  silver  l>ells  at  the  bridle;  but, 
for  the  captivity  of  age,  you  must  forge  the  iron  fetter, 
and  cast  tlie  pa.ssing  bell. 

113.  Since  no  law  can  be,  in  a  final  or  true  sense,  estab- 
lished, but  by  right,  (all  unju.st  laws  involving  the  ultimate 
necessity  of  their  own  abrogation),  tlie  law-giving  can  only 
become  a  law-sustaining  i^ower  hi  so  far  as  it  is  Royal,  ar 
"  right  doing ;  " — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  rules,  not  mis- 
rules, and  ordei-s,  not  dis-ordei"s,  the  tilings  submitted  to  it. 
Thmned  on  this  rock  of  ju-stice,  the  kingly  i)ower  becomes 
established  and  establishing ;  "  ^elo?,"  or  divine,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  literally  true  that  no  ruler  can  err,  so  long 
as  he  is  a  ruler,  or  dp)((ov  ovBel^  dfiapTdvei  rore  orav 
dpxdiv  ij;  perverted  by  careless  thought,  which  has  cost 
the  world  somewhat,  into — "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong." 

114.  B.  Meristic  Law,*  or  that  of  the  tenure  of  pro- 

[*  Read  this  and  the  next  paragraph  with  attention  ;  they  contain 
clear  statements,  which  I  cannot  mend,  of  things  most  necessary.  J 
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perty,  first  determines  what  every  individual  posseaeea  by 
rlj^ht,  and  secures  it  to  him ;  and  what  he  jx>6ses8e8  by 
wrong,  and  dei)rives  him  of  it.  But  it  has  a  far  higher 
provisory  fvmction  :  it  determines  wliat  every  man  should 
IMJssess,  and  puts  it  within  his  reacli  on  due  conditions ; 
and  what  he  should  iwt  possess,  and  puts  this  out  of  his 
reach,  conclusivelv. 

115,  Eveiy  article  of  hmnan  wealth  has  certain  condi- 
tions attached  to  its  merited  possession;  when  theee  are 
unobserved,  possession  becomes  rapine.  And  the  object 
of  meristic  law  is  not  only  to  secure  to  everj'  man  his 
rightful  share  (the  share,  that  is,  which  he  has  worked  for, 
j)r(Kluced,  or  received  by  gift  from  a  rightful  owner),  but 
t(»  enforce  the  due  conditions  of  possession,  as  far  as  law 
may  conveniently  nmch ;  for  instance,  that  laud  shall  not 
be  wantonly  allowed  to  run  tt)  waste,  that  streams  shall 
not  be  poisoned  by  the  persons  through  whotje  projierties 
they  pass,  nor  air  be  rendeivd  unwholesome  beyond  given 
limits.  Laws  of  this  kind  exist  already  in  rudimentary 
degree,  but  need  large  development :  the  just  laws  re- 
specting the  j^ossession  of  works  of  art  have  not  hitherto 
been  so  nuich  as  conceived,  and  the  daily  loss  of  national 
\vealth,  and  of  its  use,  in  this  respect,  is  quite  incalculable. 
And  these  laws  need  revision  quite  as  much  respecting 
property  in  national  as  in  private  hands.  For  instance : 
the  public  ai"e  mider  a  vague  impression  that,  because  they 
have  paid  for  the  contents  t)f  the  British  Museum,  every 
one  has  an  equal  right  to  see  and  to  handle  them.     But  the 
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public  have  Biiiiilurl)-  jmid  l'<»r  the  eonteiitK  ot  W  (K<lwi»h 
ui'seiial;  yet  do  not  expect  free  ucccsh  to  it,  or  handling  of 
its  contents.  Tlie  Uritinh  MuBcuni  is  neither  a  free  circu- 
lating library,  nor  a  free  school :  it  is  a  pla(;e  for  the  safe 
])i'e8ervation,  and  exhibition  on  due  occasion,  of  unique 
Ixxjks,  unique  objcirts  of  natural  history,  and  unique  work»» 
of  art ;  its  books  can  no  ni<^re  Ix;  U(?ed  by  everybody  tlian  its 
coins  can  l)e  handled,  or  its  statues  cast.  There  ought  to 
be  free  libraries  in  every  (piarter  of  London,  with  largo 
and  complete  reading-rooms  attached ;  so  also  free  edu<;a- 
tional  museums  should  be  oi>en  in  every  quarter  of  Lon- 
don, all  day  long,  until  late  at  night,  well  lighted,  well 
catalogued,  and  rich  in  contents  both  of  art  and  natural 
history.  But  neither  the  British  Museum  nor  National 
Gallery  is  a  8cho(jl ;  they  are  treasuries ^  and  both  should 
be  severely  restricted  in  access  and  in  use.  Unless  8<jme 
order  of  this  kind  is  made,  and  that  sooii,  for  the  MSS. 
department  of  the  Museum,  (its  8uj)erintendents  have  sor- 
rowfully told  me  this,  and  rei>eatedly),  the  l>e8t  MSS.  in 
the  collection  will  be  destroyed,  irretrievably,  by  the  care- 
less and  continual  handling  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected. 

Finally,  in  certain  conditions  of  a  nation's  progress,  laws 
limiting  accumulation  of  any  kind  of  property  may  be 
found  expedient. 

116.  C.  Critic  Law  determines  questions  of  injury,  and 
assigns  due  rewards  and  puuislunents  to  conduct. 
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Two  curious  econoiuical  questions  arise  latemlly  witli 
respect  to  this  branch  of  law,  namely,  the  coijt  of  crime, 
and  the  cost  of  judgment.  The  cost  of  crime  is  endured 
hy  nations  ignorantly,  that  expense  being  nowhere  stated 
in  their  budgets;  the  cost  of  judgment,  patiently,  (pro- 
vided only  it  can  be  had  pure  fur  the  money),  because  the 
science,  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  the  art,  of  law, 
is  felt  to  found  a  noble  pix)fession  and  discipline ;  so  that 
civilized  nations  are  usually  glad  that  a  niujiber  of  per- 
sons should  be  sup}>orted  by  exercise  in  oratory  and  analy- 
sis. But  it  has  not  yet  been  calculated  what  the  practical 
value  might  have  been,  in  other  directions,  of  the  intelli- 
gence now  occupied  in  deciding,  through  courses  of  years, 
what  might  have  been  decided  as  justly,  had  the  date  of 
judgment  been  tixed,  in  as  many  houi"s.  Imagine  one 
half  of  the  funds  which  anv  meat  nation  devotes  to  dis- 
pute  by  law,  applied  to  the  determination  of  physical 
questions  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  theoretic  science; 
and  calculate  the  pix)bable  resultjs  within  the  next  ten 
yeai's ! 

I  say  nothing  yet  of  the  more  deatUy,  more  lamentable 
loss,  involved  in  the  use  of  purchased,  instead  of  personal, 
justice — '*  eVa/CTft)  Trap'  aW/au  —airopla  olieeioM/y 

117.  In  order  to  true  any  lysis  of  critic  law,  we  nnist 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "  injury." 

We  connnonly  undei-stand  by  it,  any  kind  of  harm  done 
by  one  man  to  another;  but  we  do  not  define  the  idea  of 
hai-m :  sometimes  we  limit  it  to  the  harm  which  the  suf- 
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ferer  i8  coriRcMous  <>f ;  wherea«  inmih  tlie  worst  iiijurit*« 
are  tlutKc  he  is  uTusonfmUnin  of;  mikI,  at  other  tiinoA,  we 
liiiiit  tlie  idea  to  violencie,  or  restraint ;  whereaH  much  the 
woive  fonn»  of  iiijurv  are  to  he  ai'coinjili^hed  hy  iiulo- 
leiice,  and  the  withdrawal  of  rentraint. 

118.  "Injury"  is  then  simply  the  n-fiisal,  or  violati<jn 
<»f,  any  man's  right  or  claim  ii)k»ii  hJH  fellows:  which 
claim,  much  talked  of  in  mcKlern  timen,  under  the  term 
*' riirht,"  is  mainly  i'eKol\a])le  int(»  tw()  hmnches :  a  manV 
claim  not  to  be  liindered  fnjm  doin^  wliat  he  Hhouhi ;  and 
his  claim  to  be  hindered  from  doing  what  he  should  not ; 
these  two  forms  of  hindrance  being  inten8ifte<l  by  reward, 
help,  and  fortune,  or  Foiv,  on  one  side,  and  by  pnnish- 
nient,  impediment,  and  even  final  arrest,  or  Mors,  on  the 
other. 

111).  Now,  in  order  to  a  man's  obtaining  these  two 
rights,  it  is  clearly  needful  that  the  vioHh  of  him  should 
be  appn)ximately  known;  as  Avell  as  the  want  of  w^n-th. 
which  has,  unhappily,  been  usually  the  principal  8ubje<'t 
of  study  for  critic  law,  careful  hitherto  only  to  mark 
degi"ees  of  de-merit,  instead  of  merit; — assigning,  indeed, 
to  the  2>^ciencies  (not  always,  alas  I  even  to  these)  just 
estimate,  fine,  or  jwnalty ;  but  to  the  ^'ficiencies,  on  the 
other  side,  which  are  by  mudi  the  more  interesting,  as  well 
as  the  only  profitable  part  of  its  subject,  assigning  neither 
estimate  nor  aid. 

120.  XoM',  it  is  in  this  higher  and  perfect  function  of 
critic  law,  ^«abling  instead  of  <^wabling,  that  it  becomes 
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truly  Kingly,  instead  of  Dmconic:  (what  Pi'ovideiice  gave 
the  great,  wrathful  legislator  his  uame  I) :  that  is,  it  be- 
(^omes  the  law  of  man  and  of  life,  instead  of  the  law  of 
the  worm  and  of  death— both  of  these  laws  being  set  in 
changeless  poise  one  against  another,  and  the  enforeemeut 
of  both  being  tlie  eternal  function  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
true  claim  of  every  living  soul :  such  claim  being  indeed 
sti-ong  to  be  mercifully  hindered,  and  even,  if  ueed  be, 
abolished,  when  longer  existence  means  ouly  deeper  de- 
struction, but  stronger  still  to  be  mercifully  helped,  and 
recreated,  when  longer  existeuce  and  new  creatiou  mean 
nobler  life.  So  that  i-eward  and  punishment  will  be  found 
to  i-esolve  themselves  nminly*  iuto  help  and  hindrance ; 
and  these  again  will  isjsue  natui*ally  from  true  rect^nitiou 
of  deserving,  and  the  just  iwei-ence  and  just  wi-ath  which 
follow  instinctivelv  on  such  recotinition. 

121.  I  say,  "  follow,"  but,  in  reality,  they  are  part  of 
the  recognition.  Ileverence  is  as  instinctive  as  anger ; — 
lK)th  of  them  instant  on  true  vision:  it  is  sight  and  under 
standing  that  we  have  to  teach,  and  these  a/'e  reverence. 
Make  a  man  perceive  worth,  and  in  its  retiection  he  sees 
his  own  relative  imwttrth,  and  woi-ships  thereupon  inevi- 
tably, not  with  stiff  courtesy,  but  rejoicingly,  passionately, 
and,  best  of  all,  restfully  :  for  the  inner  capacity  of  awe 
and  love  is  infinite  in  man  ;  and  only  in  finding  these,  can 

I  *  Mainly  ;  not  altogether.  Conclusive  reward  of  high  virtue  \a 
loving  and  crowning,  not  helping  ;  and  conclusive  punishment  of  deep 
vice  is  hating  and  crushing,  not  merely  hindermg.J 
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wc  tiud  peace.  And  tlie  (.xjiiniion  iuboleiiccs  and  ))etu- 
lancoii  of  tlie  pe(>j)le,  and  their  talk  of  e<]ualit}',  are  not 
irreverence  in  tJieni  in  tiie  leant,  but  mere  hlindnesH,  HtnjKJ- 
faction,  and  fo^  in  the  hmiiis,*  the  firet  hi<(n  of  any 
cleansing  away  of  which  is,  that  they  gain  bonic  jxmer  of 
discerning,  and  some  patience  in  submitting  U),  their  trm- 
counselloi'S  and  governors.  Iii  the  nuxle  of  such  discern- 
ment consists  the  real  "  constitution "  of  the  state,  more 
than  in  the  titles  or  offices  of  the  dis<Mirned  }K'i"son;  for  it 
is  no  matter,  save  in  degree  of  mischief,  to  what  offit^;  a 
man  is  ap^niinted,  if  he  cannot  fulfil  it. 

122.    III.    GOVEENMKNT   BY   (JoUNCIL. 

This  is  tlie  detennination,  by  living  authority,  of  the 
national  condiutt  to  be  observed  under  existing  <;ir<;Mm- 
stances ;  and  the  mixlification  or  enlargement,  abrogation 
or  enforcement,  of  the  c^nie  of  national  law  a<;w>rding  U) 
present  needs  or  puqx^ses.  This  goveniment  is  necessa- 
rily always  by  council,  for  though  the  authority  of  it  may 
be  vested  in  one  jxii'son,  that  |»ei"son  cannot  fonn  any 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  pul)li(;  interest  but  by  (voluntarily 
or  involuntarily)  submitting  himself  to  the  jiiiluen<«  of 
others. 

This  government  is  always  twofold — visible  and  in- 
visible. 

*  Compare  Chancers  "  villany  "  ^clownishness). 

Full  foul  and  chorlishe  seemed  she, 
And  eke  villanous  for  to  be, 
And  little  coiilde  of  norture 
To  worship  any  creature. 
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The  visible  goveniment  is  that  which  nominally  carries 
on  the  national  business ;  detenninea  its  foreign  relations, 
raises  taxes,  levies  soldiers,  orders  war  or  peace,  and  other- 
wise becomes  the  arbiter  of  the  national  fortune.  The 
invisible  government  is  that  exeifised  by  all  energetic  and 
intelligent  men,  each  in  his  sphere,  regulating  the  inner 
will  and  secret  ways  of  the  people,  essentially  forming  its 
character,  and  preparing  its  fate. 

Visible  governments  are  the  toys  of  some  nations,  the 
diseases  of  others,  the  harness  of  some,  the  Inirdens  of 
more,  the  necessity  of  all.  Sometimes  their  career  is  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  people,  and  to  write  it,  as  the 
national  histor}',  is  as  if  one  should  number  the  accidents 
which  befall  a  man's  weapons  and  wardrobe,  and  call  tlie 
list  his  biography.  Nevertheless,  a  truly  nol)le  and  wise 
nation  necessarily  has  a  noble  and  wise  visible  g<jvern- 
ment,  for  its  wisdom  issues  in  that  conclusively. 

123.  Visible  governments  are,  in  their  agencies,  capable 
of  three  pure  forms,  and  of  no  more  than  three. 

They  are  either  monarchies,  where  the  authority  is 
vested  in  one  pei-son ;  oligarchies,  when  it  is  vested  in  a 
minority ;  or  democracies,  when  vested  in  a  majority. 

But  these  three  forms  are  not  only,  in  practice,  variously 
limited  and  combined,  but  capable  of  infinite  difference 
in  character  and  use,  receiving  specific  names  according 
to  their  variations ;  which  names,  being  nowise  agreed 
upon,  nor  consistently  used,  either  in  thought  or  writing, 
no  man  can  at  present  tell,  in  speaking  of  any  kind  of 
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{,'ovemment,  whetlier  ho  is  imderHt<Kxl ;  nor,  in  hearing, 
wlictlicr  li(5  underetandw.  'I'hiis  we  usually  call  a  ju«t 
j^)vernment  by  one  perwm  a  monarchy,  and  an  unjust  or 
cnit'l  one,  a  tyranny :  thin  inij^ht  \*e  reaiw>nal>le  if  it  had 
reference  to  the  divinity  of  true  j^ovemment ;  but  to  limit 
tlie  term  "oliguMjliy"  to  gr^vernment  by  a  few  ri<'h  pe<^)j)le, 
and  to  call  government  by  a  few  wise  r)r  noble  j)ei>j)le 
"  aristoeracy,"  is  evidently  alwurd,  unless  it  were  prove<l 
that  rich  ju'ople  never  could  be  wise, ^»r  noble  jKviplo  rich; 
and  further  absurd,  be<?au»e  there  are  other  diKtinctions  in 
chameter,  as  well  as  riches  or  wisdom  (greater  purity  of 
race,  or  strength  of  purixjse,  for  instance),  which  may  give 
the  power  of  goveniment  to  the  few.  So  that  if  we  ha<l 
to  give  names  to  every  group  or  kind  of  minority,  we 
should  have  verbiage  enough.  13ut  there  is  only  one  right 
name — "  oligarchy." 

124.  So  also  the  tenns  "  republic  "  and  "  democracy  "  * 
are  confused,  especially  in  modem  use ;  and  both  of  tliem 
are  liable  to  every  sort  of  misconception.  A  republic 
means,  properly,  a  polity  in  which  the  state,  with  its  all,  is 
at  every  man's  service,  and  ever}-  man,  with  his  all,  at  the 
state's  service — (people  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  last 
condition),  but  its  government  may  nevertheless  be  oligar- 
chic (consular,  or  decemvii-al,  for  instance),  or  monarchic 
(dictatorial).     But  a  democracy  means  a  state  in  which  the 

[  *  I  leave  this  paragrapli,  in  every  gyllable,  as  it  wa«  written,  daring 
the  rage  of  the  American  war ;  it  was  meant  to  refer,  however,  chiefly 
to  the  Xorthems  :  what  modifications  its  hot  and  partial  terms  require 
1  will  give  in  another  place  :  let  it  stand  here  as  it  stood.] 
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govcrmnent  rests  directly  with  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 
And  both  these  conditions  have  been  judged  only  by  t?nch 
accidents  and  aspects  of  them  a8  each  of  us  has  had  ex|Xi- 
rienceof;  and  sometimes  both  have  been  confused  with 
anarchy,  as  it  is  the  fashion  at  present  to  talk  of  the 
"  failure  of  republican  institutions  in  America,"  when  there 
has  never  yet  been  in  America  any  such  thing  as  an  insti- 
tution, but  only  defiance  of  institution ;  neither  auy  such 
thing  as  a  reH-puhllca^  but  only  a  multitudinouB  reH-privata  ; 
every  man  for  himself.  It  is  not  republicanism  which 
fails  now  in  America ;  it  is  your  model  science  of  |>olitical 
economy,  brought  to  its  perfect  practice.  There  you  may 
see  competition,  and  the  "  law  of  demand  and  8upi)ly  " 
(especially  in  paper),  in  beautiful  and  unhindered  opera- 
tion.* Lust  of  wealth,  and  trust  in  it ;  vulgar  faitli  in 
magnitude  and  mnltitnde,  instead  of  nobleness ;  l>eiiidcs 
that  faith  natural  tt)  bai-kwoodsmeu — "  lucum  ligna,"t — 
perpetnal  self-contemplation,  issuing  in  passionate  vanity  ; 
total  ignomnce  of  the  finer  and  higher  arts,  and  of  all 
that  they  t«ach  and  bestow  ;  and  the  discontent  of  ener- 
getic miniU   unoccupied,  frantic  with  hope  of  imcomj>re- 

*  Supply  and  demaud  I  Alas  I  for  what  noble  work  was  there  ever 
any  audible  '* demaud"  iu  that  poor  sense  (Past  and  Present)  ?  Nay, 
the  demand  is  not  loud,  even  for  ignoble  work.  Se*  "  Average  Earnings 
of  Betty  Taylor,"  in  Timen  of  4th  February  of  this  year  [186.3]  : 
"  Worked  from  Monday  morning  at  8  a.m.  to  Friday  night  at  5.30  p.m. 
for  1«.  5irf." — Iximez  faire.  [This  kind  of  slavery  finds  no  Abolitionists 
that  I  hear  of.  ] 

If  "  That  the  sacred  grove  is  nothing  but  logs."] 
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lit'iuled  change,  and  pm^rcHS  they  know  not  whither ;  *  — 
these  are  the  things  that  have  "  failed  "  in  America  ;  and 
yet  not  altogether  failed — it  \»  not  colUpee,  but  collision  ; 
the  gniaterit  railroad  accident  on  record,  with  fire  caught 
fi'oni  the  furnace,  and  Catiline's  quenching  '•  non  a<juil,ised 
ruina."t  But  I  Bee  not,  in  any  of  our  talk  of  theui, 
justice  enough  done  to  their  erratic  strength  of  puqxMC, 
nor  any  estimate  taken  of  the  strength  of  endurance  of 
domestic  sorrow,  in  what  their  women  and  children  sup- 
pose a  righteous  cause.  And  out  of  that  endumnce  and 
suffering,  its  own  fruit  will  be  Ijoni  with  time  ;  [not  al>oli- 
tion  of  slavery,  however.  See  §  130.]  and  Carlyle's  pro- 
phecy of  them  (June,  1850),  as  it  has  now  come  true  in 
the  firet  clause,  will,  in  tlie  last ; — 

"  America,  tt)0,  will  find  that  caiicuses,  divisionalisti*, 
stump-omtory,  and  sj)eeches  to  Buncombe  will  not  cany 
men  to  the  iunnortal  gmls  ;  that  the  Washington  0>ngres!«, 

*  Ames,  by  report  of  Waldo  Emerson,  says  "  that  a  monarchy  in  a 
merchantman,  which  sails  well,  but  will  sometimes  strike  on  a  rock,  and 
go  to  the  bottom  ;  whilst  a  republic  is  a  raft,  which  would  never  sink,  but 
then  your  feet  are  always  in  the  water."  Yes,  that  is  comfortable;  and 
though  your  raft  cannot  sink  (being  too  worthless  for  that),  it  may  go  to 
pieces,  I  suppose,  when  the  four  winds  (your  only  pilots)  steer  competi- 
tively from  its  four  comers,  and  carry  it.  ok;  owpiyh^  Bopt'i;^  ^piitoiv 
aKayOat;,  and  then  more  than  your  feet  will  be  in  the  water. 

[f  ''Not  with  water,  but  with  ruin."  The  worst  ruin  being  that 
which  the  Americans  chiefly  boast  of.  They  sent  all  their  best  and 
honestest  youths.  Harvard  University  men  and  the  like,  to  that  accursed 
war ;  got  them  nearly  all  shot ;  wrote  pretty  biographies  I  to  the  ages  of 
17,  18,  19)  and  epitaphs  for  them  ;  and  so.  having  washed  all  the  .salt 
out  of  the  nation  in  blood,  left  themselves  to  putrefaction,  and  the 
morality  of  New  York.  ] 
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and  conBtitutional  battle  of  Kilkenny  eats  is  there,  as  here, 
nanght  for  such  objects  ;  quite  incompetent  for  such  ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  said  sublime  constitutional  arrangement  will 
require  to  be  (with  terrible  throes,  and  travail  such  as  few 
expect  yet)  remodelled,  abridged,  extended,  suppressed, 
toni  asunder,  put  together  again ; — not  withc»ut  heroic 
laljour  and  effort,  quite  other  than  that  of  the  stinnpr 
orator  and  the  revival  preacher,  one  day." 

125.*  Understand,  then,  once  for  all,  that  no  form  of 
government,  provided  it  be  a  government  at  all,  is,  as  such, 
to  be  either  condemned  or  praised,  or  contested  for  in  any^- 
wise,  but  by  fools.  But  all  forms  of  govennnent  are  g«x>d 
just  so  far  as  they  attain  this  one  vital  necessity  of  policy 
—^that  the  wise  and  kind,  few  or  many,  shall  govern  the 
unwise  and  nnJeind  ;  and  they  arc  e\nl  so  far  as  they  miss 
of  this,  or  i-evei-se  it.  Nor  does  the  form,  in  any  case,  sig- 
nify one  whit,  but  \\9,  firmness,  and  adaptation  to  tlie  i»eed ; 
for  if  thei*e  be  many  foolish  persons  in  a  state,  and  few  wise, 
then  it  is  goml  that  the  few  govern  ;  and  if  there  be  many 
wise,  and  few  foolish,  then  it  is  good  that  the  many  govern  ; 
and  if  many  be  wise,  yet  one  wiser,  then  it  is  good  tliat 
one  should  govern ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  we  may  have  "  the 
ant's  republic,  and  the  realm  of  bees,"  both  good  in  their 
kind ;  one  for  groping,  and  the  other  for  building ;  and 
nobler  still,  for  flying; — the  Ducal  monarchy  f  of  those. 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  that  set  forth 

The  aery  caravan,  higk  over  seas. 
f*  This  paragraph,  contains  the  gist  of  all  that  precede.] 
[f  Whenever  you  are  puzzled,  by  any  apparently  mistaken  use  of 
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126,  Nor  need  we  want  oxuinples,  aiuon^  tlie  inferior 
creatures,  of  (lifi»olntene«8,  m  well  an  rcfl^iliitciiom,  in 
government.  I  once  saw  democracy  finely  illustrated  by 
the  l)eetle«  of  North  Switzerland,  who  hy  univcrKal  B«f- 
fnicro,  and  olytric  acclamation,  one  May  twilif^ht,  carried 
it,  tliat  they  woidd  fly  over  the  Lake  of  Zug ;  and  flew 
fihort,  to  the  great  disfignrement  of  the  Lake  of  Zug, — 
KavOdpov  Xifiriv — over  some  leagues  square,  and  to  the 
close  of  the  ccK^kchafer  democracy  for  that  year.  Then, 
for  tyramiy,  the  old  fahle  of  the  fr<»g8  and  the  stork  finely 
touches  one  form  of  it ;  but  truth  will  inmge  it  more 
closely  than  fable,  for  tyranny  is  not  complete  when  it  is 
only  over  the  idle,  but  when  it  is  over  the  laborious  and 
the  blind.  This  de8<Tiption  of  j)elican8  and  climbing 
perch,  which  1  find  quoted  in  one  of  our  popular  natural 
histories,  out  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennant's  Ceylon,  comes  as 
near  as  may  be  to  the  true  image  of  the  thing : — 

"  Heavy  rains  came  on,  and  as  we  stood  on  the  high 
ground,  we  observed  a  pelican  on  the  mai^iu  of  the  shal- 
low pool  gorging  himself ;  our  people  went  towards  him, 
and  raised  a  cry  of  '  Fish,  fish ! '  We  hurried  down,  and 
found  numbers  of  fish  struggling  upward  through  the 
grass,  in  the  rills  formed  by  the  trickling  of  the  rain. 
There  was  scarcely  water  to  cover  them,  but  nevertheless 

words  in  these  essays,  take  your  dictionary,  remembering  I  had  to  fix 
terms,  as  well  as  principles.  A  Duke  is  a  "dux"  or  "leader;"  the 
flying  wedge  of  cranes  is  under  a  "'  ducal  monarch  " — a  very  different 
personage  from  a  queen-bee.  The  Venetians,  with  a  beautiful  instiact, 
gave  the  name  to  their  King  of  the  Sea.  ] 
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they  made  rapid  progresB  up  tlie  bank,  on  whith  uur  fol- 
lowei-s  collected  about  two  baskets  of  them.  They  were 
forcing  their  way  up  the  knoll,  and  had  tliey  not  been 
interrupted,  first  by  the  pelican,  and  afterwards  by  our- 
selves, they  wcjuld  in  a  few  minutes  have  gained  tlie 
highest  point,  and  descended  on  the  other  side  into  a  pool 
which  formed  another  portion  of  the  tank.  In  ge»ing  this 
distance,  however,  they  nnist  have  used  muscular  exertion 
enough  to  have  taken  them  half  a  mile  on  level  ground ; 
for  at  these  places  all  the  cattle  and  wild  animals  of  the 
neighbourhotKl  had  latterly  come  U>  drink,  so  that  the  sur- 
face was  everywhere  indented  with  ftjotmarks,  in  addition 
to  the  cracks  in  the  surrounding  baked  mud,  into  which 
the  fish  tumbled  in  their  progi-ess.  In  those  holes,  which 
were  deep,  and  the  sides  perpendicular,  they  remained  to 
die,  and  wei-e  carried  off  by  kites  and  crows."  * 

127.  l>ut  whether  governments  be  bad  or  good,  one 
general  disadvantage  seems  to  attach  to  tliem  in  modern 
times— that  they  are  all  costly.^  This,  however,  \»  not 
essentially  the  faidt  of  the  governments.  If  nations 
choose  to  play  at  war,  they  will  always  find  tlieu-  govern- 
ments willing  to  lead  the  game,  and  soon  coming  under 
that  term  of  Aristophanes,  "  ActtTn/Xot  iunrChfov^''  "*  ahield- 

[*  This  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  French  under  the  tyrannies  of 
their  Pelican  Kings,  before  the  Revolution.  But  they  must  find  other 
than  Pelican  Kings— or  rather.  Pelican  Kings  of  the  Divine  brood,  that 
feed  their  children,  and  with  their  best  blood.] 

(f  Read  carefully,  from  this  point ;  because  here  begins  the  statement 
of  things  requiring  to  be  done,  which  I  am  now  re-trying  to  make 
definite  in  Fvr»  Ciavigera.] 
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6ellei*8."  And  when  {injfi^  ini  irrjfunt.  *)  the  gliicldH  take 
the  form  of  iron  shijM,  with  a})paratii8  "for  defence 
against  Hqnid  fire," — a«  1  see  by  latent  a<;eountR  they  are 
now  arrani^in^  the  decks  in  P'nglish  dockyards — tliey 
hecf)nie  costly  l)ierR  ononp^li  for  the  \rrvy  convoy  c»f  diicf- 
nioiirner  waves,  wreathed  with  funereal  foam,  to  hear  hack 
the  dead  \\\)0\\ ;  the  massy  slioiildere  of  those  corpse- 
bearers  being  intended  for  quite  other  work,  and  to  bear 
the  living,  and  f<xxl  for  the  living,  if  we  would  let  them. 

128.  Nor  have  we  the  least  right  to  W)mplain  of  our  gov- 
ernments being  expensive,  so  long  as  we  set  the  government 
to  do  precisely  the  work  which  hringg  no  retttm.  If  our 
present  doctrines  of  political  economy  be  jnst,  let  us  trust 
them  to  the  utmoHt ;  take  that  war  business  out  of  the 
government's  hands,  and  test  therein  the  principles  of 
supply  and  demand.  Let  our  future  sieges  of  Sebastopol 
be  done  by  contract — no  capture,  no  pay — (I  admit  that 
things  might  sometimes  go  better  so) ;  and  let  us  sell  the 
commands  of  our  prospective  battles,  with  our  vicarages, 
to  the  lowest  bidder ;  so  may  we  have  cheap  victories,  and 
divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  so  much  suspi- 
cion of  our  science  that  we  dare  not  trust  it  on  military 
or  spiritual  business,  would  it  not  be  bnt  reasonal)le  to  try 
whether  some  authoritative  handling  may  not  prosper  in 
niattei-s  utilitarian  ?  If  we  were  to  set  our  governments 
to  do  useful  things  instead  of  mischievous,  possibly  even 

[*  "  Evil  on  the  top  of  Evil.''    Delphic  oracle,  meaning  iron  on  the 
anviL] 
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the  apparatus  itself  might  in  time  come  to  be  less  costly. 
Tlie  machine,  applied  to  the  building  of  the  house,  migiit 
l)eihaps  j>ay,  when  it  seems  not  to  pay,  applied  to  pulling 
it  down.  If  we  made  in  our  dockyards  ships  to  carry 
timber  and  coals,  instead  of  cannon,  and  with  provision 
for  the  brightening  of  domestic  solid  culinary  fire,  in- 
stead of  for  the  scattering  of  liquid  hostile  tire,  it 
might  have  some  effect  on  the  taxes.  Or  suppose  that  we 
tried  the  experiment  on  land  instead  of  water  carriage ; 
already  the  government,  not  unapproved,  carries  letters 
and  parcels  for  us  ;  larger  packages  may  in  time  follow ; 
— even  general  merchandise — why  not,  at  hu>t,  ourselves  t 
Had  the  money  spenT  iu  local  mistakes  and  vain  private 
litigation,  on  the  railroads  of  England,  been  laid  out, 
instead,  under  proper  govermnent  restraint,  on  really 
useful  railix)ad  work,  and  had  no  absurd  exjwnse  l>een 
incurred  iu  ornamenting  stations,  we  might  already  have 
had, — what  ultimately  it  will  be  found  we  must  have, — 
tjuadruple  rails,  two  for  passengers,  and  two  for  traffic,  on 
every  great  line  ;  and  we  might  have  l>een  carried  in  swift 
safety,  and  watched  and  warded  by  well-paid  pointsmen, 
for  half  the  present  fares.  [For,  of  course,  a  raih-uail 
company  is  merely  an  association  of  tunipike-keepers,  who 
nuxke  the  tolls  as  high  as  they  can,  not  to  mend  the  roads 
witli,  but  to  pocket.  The  public  will  in  time  discover 
this,  and  do  away  with  turnpikes  on  railroads,  as  on  all 
other  public-ways.] 

129.  Suppose  it  should  thus  turn  out,  finally,  that  a  true 
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^oveniment  sot  to  true  w<jik,  instead  of  heing  a  w^fttly 
engine,  was  a  paying  one?  that  your  goveniment,  rightly 
organized,  instead  of  itself  subsisting  by  an  income-tax, 
would  produee  its  subjects  some  subsistence  in  the  sha})e 
of  un  income  dividend? — jMjlice,  and  judges  duly  ]»aid 
besides,  only  with  lens  uorV  fli:ni  the  state  at  present  j>n>- 
vides  for  them. 

A  true  government  set  to  true  work  I — Not  easily  to  l>e 
imagined,  still  less  obtained ;  l>ut  not  beyond  hmnan  ho|)e 
or  ingenuity.  Only  you  will  have  to  alter  your  election 
systems  somewhat,  first.  Not  by  universal  suffrage,  noi 
by  votes  purt^hasable  with  beer,  is  such  government  to  be 
liad.  That  is  to  say,  not  by  universal  equal  suflFmge. 
Every  man  upwards  of  twenty,  who  had  been  convicted 
of  no  legal  crime,  should  have  his  say  in  this  matter ;  but 
afterwards  a  louder  voice,  as  he  grows  older,  and  approves 
himself  wiser.  If  he  has  one  vote  at  twenty,  he  shoidd 
have  two  at  thirty,  four  at  forty,  ten  at  fifty.  For  every 
sin<rle  vote  which  he  has  with  an  income  of  a  hundrcd  a 
year,  he  should  have  ten  with  an  income  of  a  thousand, 
(provided  you  first  see  to  it  that  wealth  is,  as  nature  in- 
tended it  to  be,  the  reward  of  sagacity  and  industry — not 
of  good  luck  in  a  scramble  or  a  lotter}-).  For  every  single 
vote  which  he  had  as  subordinate  in  any  business,  be 
should  have  two  when  he  became  a  ma.ster;  and  every 
office  and  authority  nationally  bestowed,  implying  trust- 
worthiness and  intellect,  should  have  its  known  proportion- 
al number  of  votes  attached  to  it.     But  into  the  detail  and 
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working  of  a  true  system  in  these  matters  we  cannot  now 
enter ;  we  are  concerned  as  yet  with  definitions  only,  and 
statements  of  fii*st  principles,  which  will  be  established 
now  sufficiently  for  our  purposes  when  we  have  examined 
the  nature  of  that  form  of  government  last  on  the  list  in 
§  105, — the  purely  ''  Magistral,"  exciting  at  present  its 
full  share  of  public  notice,  under  its  ambiguous  title  of 
"  slavery." 

130.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain  iu 
definite  terms,  fi*om  the  declaimers  against  slavery, 
what  they  undei'stand  by  it.  If  they  mean  c»nly  the  im- 
prisonment or  compulsion  of  one  per8<^>u  by  another,  such 
imprisonment  or  compulsion  being  in  many  cases  highly 
expedient,  slavery,  so  defined,  would  be  no  evil  in  itself, 
but  only  in  its  abuse ;  that  is,  when  men  ai*e  slaves,  who 
should  not  be,  or  masteit*,  who  should  not  l)e,  or  even  the 
fittest  characters  for  eitlier  state,  placed  in  it  under  condi- 
tions which  should  not  be.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  slavery,  nor  a  desirable  one,  that 
parents  should  be  separated  from  childi'en,  or  husbands 
from  wives;  but  the  institution  of  war,  against  which 
]>eople  declaim  with  less  violence,  effects  such  separations, 
•-—not  unfrecpiently  in  a  very  permanent  manner.  To 
press  a  sailor,  seize  a  white  youth  by  conscription  for  a 
soldier,  or  curry  off  a  black  one  for  a  labourer,  may  all  be 
right  acts,  or  all  wi"ong  ones,  according  to  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  wrong  to  scourge  a  man  unnecessarily. 
So  it  is  to  shoot  him.     Both  must  be  done  on  occasion; 
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and  it  is  butter  ami  kinder  tu  Hog  a  riian  to  tii«  work,  tlian 
to  leave  him  idle  till  he  rolw,  and  flog  liim  afterwards. 
The  essential  thing  for  all  creatures  is  to  he  made  to  do 
right ;  how  they  are  made  to  do  it — by  pleasant  prrnnisen, 
or  haid  necessities,  pathetic  oratory,  or  the  whip — is  com- 
paratively immaterial.*  To  be  deceived  is  perha|)s  as 
incompitible  with  human  dignity  as  to  be  whipjKid ;  and 
I  suspect  the  last  metho<l  to  be  not  the  worst,  for  the  helj) 
of  many  individuals.  The  Jewish  nation  throve  under  it, 
in  the  hand  of  a  monarch  re})ute<l  not  unwise ;  it  is  only 
tlie  cliauge  of  whip  for  scorpion  which  is  inexpedient; 
and  that  change  is  as  likely  to  come  to  pass  on  the  side  of 
license  as  of  law.  For  the  true  8corj)ion  whips  are  those 
of  the  nation's  pleasant  vices,  which  are  to  it  as  St.  John's 
locusts — crown  on  the  head,  ravin  in  the  mouth,  and  sting 
in  the  tail.  If  it  will  not  bear  tlie  rule  of  Athena  and 
Apollo,  who  shepherd  without  smiting  (ov  wXrjyp  vifiovT€<;), 
Athena  at  last  calls  no  moi-e  in  the  corners  of  the  streets ; 
and  then  follows  the  rule  of  Tisiphone,  who  ^iriitc^  witii- 
o\it  shepherding. 

131.  If,  however,  by  slavery,  instead  of  absolute  com- 
pulsion, is  meant  the  purchase,  hy  m/jney,  of  the  right  of 
coinjpidslon,  such  purchase  is  necessarily  made  whenever 
a  portion  of  any  territory  is  transferred,  for  money,  from 
one  monarch  to  another :  which  has  happened  frequently 

[*  Perxnit  me  to  enforce  and  reinforce  this  statement,  with  all  ear- 
nestness. It  is  the  sum  of  what  needs  most  to  be  understood  in  the 
matter  of  education.] 
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enough  in  history,  without  its  being  supposed  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts  so  tmnsferred  Injcanie  therefore 
slaves.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  dispute  seems 
about  the  fashion  of  tiie  thing,  rather  than  tlie  fact  of  it. 
There  are  two  rocks  in  mid-sea,  on  each  of  wliich,  neg- 
lected equally  by  instructive  and  commercial  ix)wer8,  a 
handful  of  inhabitants  live  as  they  may.  Two  merchants 
bid  for  the  two  pix^perties,  but  not  in  the  same  terms.  One 
bids  for  the  people,  buys  theiii^  and  sets  them  to  work, 
under  pain  of  scourge ;  the  other  bids  for  the  rock,  buys 
it,  and  throws  the  inhabitants  into  the  sea.  The  former  is 
the  American,  the  latter  the  English  method,  of  slavery  ; 
much  is  to  be  said  for,  and  something  against,  both,  which 
I  hope  to  say  in  due  time  and  place.* 

132.  If,  however,  slavery  mean  not  merely  the  purchase 
of  the  right  of  compulsion,  but  the  purvfuise  of  the  hody 
and  soul  of  the  ereature  itself  for  money,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  among  the  black  i-aces  that  purchases  of  this  kind 
are  most  extensively  made,  or  that  separate  souls  of  a  fine 
make  fetch  the  highest  price.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry 
we  shall  have  occasion  also  to  follow  out  at  some  length, 
for  in  the  worst  instances  of  the  selling  of  souls,  we  are 
apt  to  get,  when  we  ask  if  the  sale  is  valid,  only  Pyrrhon's 
answer  f-^"  None  can  know.'* 

133.  The  fact  is  that  slavery  is  not  a  political  institution 

[*  A  pregnant  paragraph,  meant  against  English  and  Scotch  landlords 
who  drive  their  people  off  the  land  ] 

[f  In  Lucian's  dialogue,  ' '  The  sale  of  Uvea."] 
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at  all,  hut  an  itiAereni^  natural,  and  eternal  itJUrUoMt 
of  a  largo  portion  of  tlio  human  race— to  whom,  the  more 
you  give  of  tlieir  own  free  will,  the  more  slaves  they  will 
injike  tliemselvL'S.  In  common  parlan<'e,  we  idly  coufui^e 
<'aptivity  with  KJaver)',  and  are  always  thinking  of  the  dif- 
ference between  pine-trunkB  (Ariel  in  the  i>ine),  and  cow- 
elip-bells  ("  in  the  cowslip-bell  I  lie"),  or  lietween  carrying 
wood  and  drinking  (Caliban's  slavery  and  freedom),  ui- 
Btead  of  noting  the  far  more  serious  differences  between 
Ariel  and  Caliban  themselves,  and  the  means  by  which, 
practically,  that  difference  may  be  brought  alx>ut  or  di- 
minished. 

134.*  Plato's  slave,  in  the  Polity ,  who,  well  dreased 
and  washed,  aspires  to  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter, 
corresponds  curiously  to  (Jaliban  attacking  Pn>fi|x;ro'8 
cell ;  and  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  meaning  throughout, 
in  the  Tempest  as  well  as  in  tlie  Merchant  of  Venice;  re- 
ferring in  this  case  to  government,  as  in  tliat  to  commerce- 
Miranda  t  ("  the  wonderful,"  so  addressed  first  by  Ferdi- 

[*  I  raise  this  analysis  of  the  Tempent  into  my  text ;  but  it  is  nothing 
but  a  hurried  note,  which  I  may  never  have  time  to  expand.  I  have  re- 
touched it  here  and  there  a  little,  however.] 

f  Of  Shakspeare's  names  I  ^^'ill  afterwards  speak  at  more  length ; 
they  are  curiously — often  barbarously — much  by  Providence, — but 
assuredly  not  without  Shakspeare's  cunning  purpose — mixed  out  of 
the  various  traditions  he  confusedly  adopted,  and  languages  which  he 
imperfectly  knew.  Three  of  the  clearest  in  meaning  have  been  already 
noticed.  Desdemona,  "  f^l'<T(5a^//ovta,"  "  miserable  fortune,"  is  also 
plain  enough.  Othello  is,  I  believe,  "the  careful;  "  all  the  calamity 
of  the  tragedy  arising  from  the  single  flaw  and  error  in  his  magnificently 
collected  strength.  Ophelia,  "  serviceableness."  the  true  lost  wife  of 
Hamlet,  is  marked  as  having  a  Greek  name  by  that  of  her  brother, 
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nand,  "  Oh,  you  wonder !  ")  corresponds  to  Homer's  Arete : 
Ariel  and  Caliban  are  respectively  the  spirits  of  faithful 
and  imaginative  labour,  opposed  to  rebellious,  hurtful, 
and  slavish  labour.  Prosjieix)  ('^  for  hoi)e  "),  a  true  gover- 
nor, is  opposed  to  Sycorax,  the  mother  of  slavery,  her 
name  "  Swine-raven,"  indicating  at  once  brutality  and 
deathf  ulness  ;  hence  tlie  line — 

"  As  wicked  dew  aa  e'er  my  mother  brushed,  with  raven'afeatAer" — &o. 
For  all  these  dreams  of  Shakspeare,  as  tho^e  of  true  and 
strong  men  must  be,  are  "  <f>ain-d(rfiara  dela^  Kal  aiciai  rosv 
ovrwv " — divine  phantasms,  and  shadc»\vs  of  things  that 
are.  We  hardly  tell  our  childi-eu,  willingly,  a  fable  with 
no  purport  in  it ;  yet  we  think  God  sends  his  best  nieasen- 
gere  only  to  sing  fairj'  tales  to  us,  fond  and  empty.  The 
Tempest  is  just  like  a  grotes^pie  in  a  rich  mii^al,  "clasj)ed 
where  paynims  pray."  Ariel  is  the  spirit  of  geneivus  and 
free-hearted  service,  in  early  stages  of  human  society  op- 
pressed by  ignorance  and  w^ild  tyranny  :  venting  gn>ans  as 
fast  as  mill-wheels  strike ;  in  shipwreck  of  statee,  dreadful ; 

Laertes ;  and  its  sififnification  is  ouoe  exquisitely  alluded  to  iu  that 
brother's  last  word  of  her,  where  her  gtjutle  preciousuess  is  opposed  to 
the  uselessness  of  the  churlish  clergy — "  A  unnisteriii^  augel  shall  my 
sister  be,  when  thou  liest  howling."  Hamlet  is.  I  believe,  connected 
in  some  way  with  "  homely,"  the  entire  event  of  the  tragedy  turning  on 
betrayal  of  home  duty.  Hermione  {ipfia),  "pillar-like"  (<?  ti<!of  fx^ 
Xin>ai/c  'A<>iM}6iTt/^).  Titania  (rtr/fvii),  "the  queen;"  Benedict  and 
Beatrice,  "blessed  and  blessing;"  Valentine  and  Proteus,  enduring 
(or  strong),  (valens),  and  changeful.  lago  and  lachimo  have  evidently 
the  same  root — probably  the  Spanish  lago,  Jacob,  ''the  supplanter." 
Leonatus,  and  other  such  names,  are  interpreted,  or  played  with,  in  the 
plays  themselves.  For  the  interpretation  of  Sycorax,  and  reference  to 
her  raven's  feather,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  li.  Wise. 
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80  that  "  all  but  mariners  plunge  in  the  brine,  and  <juit  the 
vessel,  then  all  afire  with  7/i«,"  yet  having  in  itself  the  will 
and  BweetnesB  of  truest  {)eace,  whence  tliat  is  et^pecially 
(jailed " Ariel'a "  song,  "Come  unto  these  yellow ^ands, and 
there,  ^a^'  hancUt^^  "  courtesied  when  you  have,  and  kissetl, 
the  wild  waves  whist : "  (mind,  it  is  "  eortesia,"  not  "  curt- 
sey,") and  read  "  quiet "  for  "  whist,"  if  you  want  the  full 
sense.  Then  you  may  indeed  f(x>t  it  featly,  and  sweet 
spirits  hour  the  l)urden  for  you — with  wati^h  in  the  night, 
and  call  in  tuirly  morning.  The  vU  viva  in  elemental 
transformation  follows — "  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies, 
of  his  bones  are  coral  made."  Then,  giving  rest  after 
lalnnu*,  it  "  fetches  dew  from  the  still  vext  liernKxithes, 
and,  with  a  charm  joined  to  their  suffered  lalnnir,  leaves 
men  asleep."  Snatt^hing  away  the  feast  of  the  cruel,  it 
seems  to  them  as  a  harpy ;  followed  by  the  utterly  vile,  who 
cannot  see  it  in  any  shape,  but  U)  whom  it  is  the  picture 
of  nobody,  it  still  gives  shrill  harmony  U)  their  false  and 
mocking  catch,  "  Thought  is  free ;  "  but  leads  them  into 
briei-s  and  foul  places,  and  at  last  hollas  the  liountls  upon 
them.  Minister  of  fate  against  tlie  great  criminal,  it  joins 
itself  with  the  "  incensed  seas  and  shores" — the  sword  that 
layeth  at  it  cannot  hold,  and  may  ''  with  beino(;ked-at  stalis  as 
soon  kill  tlie  still-closhig  waters,  as  diminish  onedowle  that 
is  in  its  plume."  As  the  guide  and  aid  of  true  love,  it  is 
always  called  by  Prosper©  "  fine  "  (the  French  "  fine,"  n(jt 
the '  English),  or  •'  delicate  " — another  long  note  would  l>e 
needed  to  explain  all  the  meaning  in  this  word.     Lastly, 
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its  work  done,  and  war,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  elements. 
The  intense  significance  of  the  last  song,  "  Where  the  hee 
sucks,"  I  will  examine  in  its  due  place. 

The  types  of  slavery  in  Caliban  are  more  palpable,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  now  :  though  I  will  notice  them  also, 
severally,  in  their  proper  places ; — the  heart  of  his  slavery 
is  in  liis  worship :  "  That's  a  brave  god,  and  Ix'ars  celes- 
tial— liquor."  But,  in  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  Latin  "  benignus  "  and  "  nialignus  "  are  to  be  coupled 
with  Elentheria  and  Douleia,  note  that  Caliban's  torment 
is  always  the  physical  reilection  of  his  own  nature — 
'"  cramps  "  and  "  side  stitches  that  shall  j^n  thy  breath  up; 
thou  slialt  be  pinched,  as  thick  as  honeycomljs : "  the  whole 
nature  of  slavery  being  one  cramp  and  cretinous  contrac- 
tion. Fancy  this  of  Ariel !  You  may  fetter  him,  but  you 
set  no  mark  on  him ;  you  may  put  him  to  hard  work  and 
far  journey,  but  you  cannot  give  him  a  ci-unip. 

135,  I  should  dwell,  even  in  these  prefatory  pajjers,  at 
more  length  on  this  subject  of  slavery,  had  not  all  I  would 
say  been  said  already,  in  vain,  (not,  as  I  hope,  ultimately  in 
vain),  by  Carlyle,  in  the  first  of  the  iMtter-day  PamphleUy 
whidi  I  commend  to  the  reader's  gravest  reading;  together 
with  that  as  much  neglected,  and  still  more  immedi- 
ately needed,  on  model  prisons,  and  with  the  great  chapter 
on  "  Permanence  "  (fifth  of  the  last  section  of  "  Past  and 
Present "),  which  sums  what  is  known,  and  foreshadows, 
or  rather  forelights,  all  that  is  to  be  learned  of  National 
Discipline.     I  have  only  here  farther  to  examine  the  na- 
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ture  of  one  world-wide  and  everlasting  form  of  slavery, 
wholesome  in  use,  as  deadly  in  abuse  ; — the  service  of  the 
rich  by  the  poor. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MA8T£BSIIIP. 


136.  As  in  all  previoiiB  discussioiiB  of  oiir  subject,  we 
must  study  the  relation  of  the  commanding  rich  to  the 
obeying  poor  in  its  simplest  elements,  in  order  to  reach  its 
first  principles. 

The  simplest  state  of  it,  tlit-u,  is  this:*  a  \\i>u  uml  pro- 
vident pei-son  works  much,  consumes  little,  and  lays  by  a 
store  ;  an  improvident  person  works  little,  consumes  all  his 
produce,  and  lays  by  no  store.  Accident  interrupts  the 
daily  work,  or  renders  it  less  productive ;  the  idle  person 
must  then  starve,  or  be  Bupjx>rted  by  the  prt)vident  one, 
who,  having  him  thus  at  his  mercy,  may  either  refuse  to 
maintain  him  altogether,  or,  M'hich  will  evidently  be  more 
to  his  own  interest,  say  to  him,  "  I  will  maintain  yon,  in- 
deed, but  you  shafl  now  work  hard,  instead  of  indolently, 
and  instead  of  being  allowed  to  lay  by  what  you  save,  as 
you  might  have  done,  had  you  remained  independent,  / 
will  take  all  the  Burj)lu8.  You  would  not  lay  it  up  for 
yom-self  ;  it  is  wholly  your  own  fault  that  has  thrown  you 

*  In  the  present  ^neral  examination  I  concede  so  much  to  ordinsrj 
economists  aa  to  ignore  all  ian^Kent  povertj.  I  adapt  my  reasoning, 
for  once,  to  the  modern  English  practical  mind,  by  assuming  poverty 
to  be  always  criminal ;  the  conceivable  exceptions  we  will  examine 
afterwards. 
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into  my  jH)wer,  and  I  will  force  you  to  work,  or  stan'c; 
yet  you  shall  have  no  profit  of  your  work,  only  your  daily 
hread  for  it;  [and  cjonipetition  Khali  determine  how  much 
of  tliat^]."  This  mode  of  treatment  has  now  l)e<:ome  bo 
universal  that  it  is  supposed  to  In;  the  oidy  natural — nay, 
the  oidy  }x«sil)le  one ;  and  the  market  wa^s  are  calmly 
defined  hy  economiBta  aa  "  the  sum  wliich  will  maintain 
the  lahourer." 

137.  The  jmwer  of  the  provident  person  to  do  this  is 
only  checked  by  the  correlative  power  of  some  neighbour 
of  similarly  frugal  habita,  who  says  to  the  laboivrer — "  I 
will  give  you  a  little  more  than  this  other  provident  per- 
son :  come  and  work  for  me." 

The  power  of  the  provident  o\er  the  improvident  de 
pends  thus,  primarily,  on  their  relative  numbers;  seconda- 
rily, on  tlie  modes  of  agreement  of  the  adverse  parties  with 
each  other.  The  accidental  level  of  wages  is  a  variable 
f  miction  of  the  number  of  pi-ovident  and  idle  })er8on8  in 
the  world,  of  the  enmity  between  them  as  classes,  and  of 
the  agreement  between  those  of  the  same  class.  It  de- 
pends^ from  beginning  to  end,  on  moral  conditions. 

138.  Supposing  the  rich  to  be  entirely  selfish,  it  is  al- 
ways for  their  intereM  that  the  poor  should  he  as  numer- 
ous as  they  can  employ,  and  rest7'ain.  For,  granting  that 
the  entire  population  is  no  larger  than  the  ground  can 

[*  I  have  no  terms  of  English,  and  can  find  none  in  Greek  nor  Latin, 
nor  in  any  other  strong  language  known  to  me.  contemptuous  enough 
to  attach  to  the  bestial  idiotism  of  the  modem  theory  that  wages  are  to 
be  measured  by  competition.] 
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easily  maintain — that  the  classes  are  stringently  divided — 
and  that  there  is  sense  or  strength  of  hand  enough  witli 
the  rich  to  secure  obedience;  then,  if  nine-tenths  of  a 
nation  are  poor,  the  remaining  tenth  have  the  ser^'ice  of 
nine  persons  each ;  *  but,  if  eight-tenths  ai-e  poor,  only  of 
four  each ;  if  seven-tenths  are  poor,  of  two  and  a  third 
each ;  if  six-tentlis  are  poor,  of  one  and  a  half  each  ;  and 
if  five-tenths  are  poor,  of  only  one  each.  But,  practically^ 
if  the  rich  strive  always  to  obtain  more  power  over  tlie 
poor,  instead  of  to  raise  them — and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  poor  become  continually  more  vicious  and  uumer»)ii>s 
through  neglect  and  oppressitai, — though  the  range  of  tho 
power  of  the  rich  increases,  its  tenure  becomes  less  secure; 
until,  at  last,  the  measure  of  iniquity  being  full,  revolu- 
tion, civil  war,  or  tlie  subjection  of  tlie  state  to  a  healthier 
or  stronger  one,  closes  the  moi-al  corruption,  and  industrial 
diseafie.f 

139.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  tilings  come  ta  this 
exti-emity.  Kind  persona  among  the  rich,  and  wis© 
among  the  poor,  modify  the  connexion  of  the  classes :  the 
efforts  made  to  raise  and  relieve  »>n  the  one  >-''l".  "'"l  ^lie 

*  I  say  nothing  yet  of  the  qualitj'  of  the  servants,  which,  ueveithe- 
less,  is  the  gist  of  the  business.  Will  yon  have  Paul  Veronese  to  paint 
your  ceiling,  or  the  plumber  from  over  the  way  *  Both  will  work  for 
the  same  money ;  Paul,  if  anything,  a  little  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  if 
you  keep  him  in  good  humour ;  only  you  have  to  discera  him  first,  which 
will  need  eyes. 

[  +  I  have  not  altered  a  syllable  in  these  three  paragraphs,  137,  138, 
189,  on  revision ;  but  have  much  italicised :  the  priuiciples  stated  beiui; 
as  vital,  as  they  are  little  known.] 
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success  of  honest  toil  on  tlie  other,  bind  and  blend  the 
orders  of  society  hito  the  confused  tistiue  of  half-felt  obli- 
gation, sullenly-rendered  obedience,  and  variouHly-dirocted, 
or  mis-directed,  toil,  which  form  the  warj)  of  daily  life. 
But  this  great  law  rules  all  the  wild  design :  that  success 
(while  society  is  guided  by  laws  of  comj)etition)  nignijUi 
always  so  much  victory  over  your  neiglJjour  as  to  obtain 
the  direction  of  his  work,  and  to  take  the  pi-ofits  of  it. 
This  is  ilce  real  source  of  all  great  ric/tes.  No  man  c^n 
become  largely  rich  by  his  personal  toil.*  The  work  of 
his  own  hands,  wisely  directed,  will  indeed  always  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family,  and  make  fitting  provision 
for  his  age.  J3ut  it  is  only  by  the  discovery  of  some 
method'  of  taxing  the  labour  of  oi/ters  that  he  <xin  beanne 
Opulent.  Every  increase  of  his  capital  enables  him  to 
extend  this  taxation  more  widely ;  that  is,  to  invest  larger 
fimds  in  the  maintenance  of  labourers, — to  direct,  accord- 
ingly, vaster  and  yet  vaster  masses  of  labour,  and  to 
appropriate  its  profits. 

140.  There  is  much  confusion  of  idea  on  the  suljject  of 
tliis  appropriation.  It  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the 
employer  to  disguise  it  from  the  persons  employed ;  and, 
for  his  own  comfort  and  complacency,  he  often  desires  no 
less  to  disguise  it  from  himself.  And  it  is  matter  of  much 
doubt  with  me,  how  far  the  foul  and  foolish  argmnents 

*  By  his  art  he  may;  but  only  when  its  produce,  or  the  sight  or 
hearing  of  it,  becomes  a  subject  of  dispute,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  to 
tax  the  labour  of  multitudes  highly,  in  exchange  for  hia  own. 
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used  habitually  on  this  subject  are  indeed  the  honest 
expression  of  fonl  and  f<X)lish  convictions ; — or  rather  (as 
I  am  sometimes  forced  to  conclude  from  the  inntation 
with  whicli  they  ai-e  advanced)  are  resolutely  dishonest, 
wilful,  and  malicious  sophisms,  arranged  so  as  to  mask, 
to  the  last  moment,  the  real  laws  of  economy,  and  future 
duties  of  men.  By  taking  a  simple  example,  and  working 
it  thoroughly  out,  the  subject  may  ho  i-cscihmI  from  -a]]  l.ut 
such  determined  misrepresentation. 

141.  Let  us  imagine  a  society  of  peasants,  living  on  a 
river-shore,  exposed  to  destructive  inundation  at  somewhat 
extended  intervals ;  and  that  each  peasant  jxissesses  of  this 
good,  but  imperilled,  ground,  moi-e  than  he  needs  to  culti- 
vate for  immediate  subsistence.  We  will  assume  farther 
(and  with  too  great  probability  of  justice),  tliat  the  greater 
part  of  them  indolently  keep  in  tillage  just  as  much  land 
as  supplies  them  M'ith  daily  food; — that  they  leave  their 
children  idle,  and  take  no  precautions  agiiinst  the  rise  of 
the  stream.  But  one  of  them,  (we  will  say  but  one,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  clearness)  cultivates  carefully  all  the 
ground  of  his  estate ;  makes  his  children  work  hard  and 
healthily ;  uses  his  spare  time  and  theirs  in  building  a 
rampart  against  the  river ;  and,  at  the  end  of  some  years, 
has  in  his  storehouses  large  reserves  of  food  and  clothing, 
— in  his  stables  a  well-tended  breed  of  cattle,  and  around 
his  fields  a  wedge  of  wall  against  flood. 

Tlie  torrent  rises  at  last — sweeps  away  the  harvests,  und 
half  the  cottages  of  the  careless  peasants,  and  leaves  them 
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(ieHtitute.  They  naturally  coine  for  lu'lp  to  tlie  j»rovi<k*iit 
oue,  whose  fiehls  are  unwaHted,  and  wIiohc  gninane«  arc 
full,  lie  has  the  rii^ht  to  i-efiise  it  to  them :  no  one  diiv- 
putes  this  right.*  But  he  will  pro])ably  not  refuse  it ;  it 
is  not  his  interest  to  do  so,  even  were  he  entirely  selfish 
and  cruel.  The  only  question  with  him  will  Ik*  <»n  what 
terms  his  aid  is  to  be  granted. 

142.  Clearly,  not  on  tenns  of  mere  charity.  To  main- 
tain his  neighbours  in  idleness  would  be  not  only  his  ruin, 
but  theirs.  lie  will  require  work  from  them,  in  exchange 
for  their  mainteimnce  ;  and,  whether  in  kindness  or  cruel- 
ty, all  the  work  they  can  give.  Not  now  the  three  or  four 
houre  they  were  wont  to  spend  on  their  own  land,  but  the 
eight  or  ten  hours  they  ought  to  have  spent.f  But  how 
will  he  apply  this  labour  ?  Tlie  men  are  now  his  slaves ; 
— nothing  less,  and  nothing  more.  On  pain  of  starvation, 
he  can  force  them  to  work  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  end, 
he  chooses.  And  it  is  by  his  wisdom  in  this  choice  that 
the  worthiness  of  his  mastership  is  proved,  or  its  unworthi- 
ness.  Evidently,  he  must  first  set  them  to  bank  out  the 
water  in  some  temporary  way,  and  to  get  their  ground 
cleansed  and  resown ;  else,  in  any  case,  their  continued 
maintenance  will  be  impossible.  That  done,  and  while 
he  has  still  to  feed  them,  suppose  he  makes  them  raise  a 

[*  Observe  this ;  the  legal  right  to  keep  what  you  have  worked  for, 
and  use  it  as  you  please,  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  economy  :  compare 
the  end  of  Chap.  II.] 

[f  I  should  now  put  the  time  of  necessary'  labour  rather  under  than 
over  the  third  of  the  day.] 
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secure  rampart  for  their  own  ground  against  all  future 
AocmI,  and  rebuild  their  houses  in  safer  places,  with  the 
hest  material  they  can  lind;  being  allowed  time  out  of 
their  working  hours  to  fetch  such  material  from  a  distance. 
And  for  the  food  and  clothing  advanced,  he  takes  security 
in  land  that  as  much  sliall  be  returned  at  a  convenient 
period. 

143,  We  may  conceive  tliis  security  to  be  redeemed, 
and  the  debt  paid  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.  The  pru- 
dent peasant  has  sustained  no  loss ;  hut  is  no  richer  than 
lie  was^  and  Ima  luul  all  his  troithhfor  uothifu/.  But  he 
luis  enriched  his  neighboui-s  materially ;  bettered  their 
houses,  secui*ed  their  land,  and  rendered  them,  in  worldly 
]nattei's,  equal  to  himself.  In  all  rational  and  iinal  sense, 
he  has  been  thi*oughout  their  true  Lord  and  King. 

144.  Wo  will  next  trace  his  prol>able  line  of  conduct, 
presuming  his  object  to  be  exclusively  the  increase  of  his 
own  fortune.  After  i-oughly  recovering  and  cleansing 
the  ground,  he  allows  the  ruined  peasantry'  only  to  build 
huts  upon  it,  such  as  he  tliinks  protective  eiK>ugh  from 
the  weather  to  keep  them  in  working  health.  The  rest  of 
their  time  he  occupies,  iii"st  in  pulling  down,  and  rebuild- 
ing on  a  magniticent  scale,  his  own  house,  and  in  adding 
large  dependencies  to  it.  This  done,  iu  excliange  for  his 
continued  supply  of  com,  he  buys  as  much  of  his  neigh- 
bours' land  as  he  thinks  he  can  superintend  the  manage- 
ment of ;  and  makes  the  former  owners  securely  embank 
and  protect  the  ceded  portion.     By  this  arrangement,  he 
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leaves  to  a  certain  number  of  the  i>eafiantry  only  as  much 
ground  as  will  juBt  maintain  them  in  their  exhthig  num- 
1)61*8 ;  as  the  |)opulation  incretises,  he  takes  the  extra 
hands,  who  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  narrowed  estates, 
for  his  own  servants ;  employs  s<jme  to  cultivate  tlie 
ground  he  has  bought,  giving  them  of  its  produce  merely 
enough  for  subsistence ;  with  the  snrjilus,  which,  nnder 
his  energetic  and  careful  sujxjrintendence,  will  l>e  large, 
he  maintains  a  tmin  of  servants  for  state,  and  a  Ixxly  of 
workmen,  whom  he  educates  in  ornamental  arts.  He  now 
can  splendidly  decorate  his  house,  lay  out  its  grounds 
magnificently,  and  richly  supply  his  table,  and  that  of  his 
household  and  retinue.  And  thus,  without  any  abuse  of 
right,  we  should  find  established  all  the  ]>hcnomena  of 
poverty  and  riches,  which  (it  is  supiKjsed  necessarily) 
accompany  modern  civilization.  In  one  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, we  should  have  unhealthy  land,  miserable  dwellings, 
and  half-starved  poor;  in  another,  a  well-ordered  estate, 
well-fed  senants,  and  refined  conditions  of  highly-edu- 
cated and  luxurious  life. 

145.  I  have  put  the  two  cases  in  simplicity,  and  to  some 
extremity.  But  though  in  more  complex  and  qualified 
operation,  all  the  relations  of  society  are  but  the  expansion 
of  these  two  typical  sequences  of  conduct  and  result.  I 
do  not  say,  observe,  that  the  first  procedure  is  entirely 
recommendable  ;  or  even  entirely  right ;  still  lass,  that  the 
second  is  wholly  wrong.  Servants,  and  artists,  and  splen- 
dour of  habitation  and  retinue,  have  all  their  use,  pro- 
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priety,  and  office.  But  I  am  determiued  that  the  reader 
shall  uiideretaud  clearly  what  they  cost ;  and  see  that  the 
condition  of  having  them  is  the  subjection  to  us  of  a 
certain  number  of  imprudent  or  unfortunate  persons  (or, 
it  may  be,  more  fortunate  than  their  masters),  over  whose 
destinies  we  exercise  a  boundless  control.  "Riches"  mean 
eternally  and  essentially  this;  and  God  send  at  last  a 
time  when  those  words  of  our  best-reputed  economist 
shall  be  true,  and  we  shall  indeed  "  all  know  what  it  is  to 
be  rich ;  "*  that  it  is  to  be  slave-master  over  farthest  earth, 
and  over  all  ways  and  thoughts  of  men.  Every  o]>erative 
you  employ  is  your  true  servant:  distant  or  near,  subject 
to  your  immediate  ordere,  or  ministering  to  your  widely- 
communicated  cai)rice, — for  the  pay  he  stipulates,  or  the 
{)rice  he  tempts, — all  ai-e  alike  under  this  great  dominion 
of  the  gold.  The  milliner  who  makes  the  dress  is  as 
much  a  servant  (moi-e  so,  in  that  she  uses  more  intelli- 
gence in  the  service)  as  the  maid  who  puts  it  on ;  the 
carpenter  who  sm<x)tlis  tlie  door,  as  the  footman  who 
opens  it;  the  tradesmen  who  supply  tlie  table,  as  the 
labourers  and  sailors  who  supply  the  tradesmen.  AVhy 
speak  of  these  lower  services?  Paintere  and  singers 
♦(whether  of  note  or  rhyme,)  jesters  and  story-tellers, 
momlists,  historians,  priests, — so  far  as  these,  in  any  de- 
gree, paint,  or  sing,  or  tell  their  tale,  or  charm  their 
charm,  or  "  perform  "  their  \'\te^f(/r  pay^ — in  so  far,  they 
are   all  slaves;  abject  utterly,  if  the  serWce  be  for  pay 

[*  See  Preface  to  Unto  thit  Lad.] 
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only  ;  abject  less  and  leae  in  pmpjition  t<>  the  degrcett  of 
love  and  of  wisdom  which  enter  into  their  duty,  or  can 
enter  into  it,  accordin/x  as  their  function  is  to  do  tlic  bid- 
ding and  the  work  of  a  niaidy  people; — or  to  amuHe, 
tempt,  and  deceive,  a  childi»h  one. 

14C.  There  is  always,  in  Buch  amusement  and  tempta- 
tion, tt>  a  certain  extent,  a  government  of  the  rich  by  the 
poor,  as  of  the  poor  by  the  rich;  but  the  latter  is  the 
jjrevailing  and  necessary  one,  and  it  consists,  when  it  is 
honourable,  in  the  collection  of  the  profits  of  labour  from 
those  who  would  have  misused  them,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  those  profits  for  tlio  service  either  of  the  same 
j)erson8  in  future,  or  of  others  ;  and  when  it  is  dishonour- 
able, as  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  racxlern  times,  it 
consists  in  the  collection  of  the  profits  of  lalK>ur  from 
those  who  would  have  rightly  used  them,  and  their  appro- 
priation to  the  service  of  the  collector  himself. 

147.  The  examination  of  these  various  m<jdes  of  collec- 
tion and  use  of  riches  will  form  the  third  branch  of  our 
future  inquiries ;  but  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  lies  in 
the  clear  understanding  of  the  difference  between  selfish 
and  unselfish  expenditure.  It  is  not  easy,  by  any  course 
of  reasoning,  to  enforce  this  on  the  generally  unwilling 
hearer  ;  yet  the  definition  of  unselfish  expenditure  is  brief 
and  simple.  It  is  expenditure  which,  if  you  are  a  capital- 
ist, does  not  pay  you,  but  pays  somebody  else ;  and  if  you 
are  a  consumer,  does  not  please  you,  but  pleases  someljody 
else.     Take  one  special  instance,  in  further  illustration  of 
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the  general  type  given  above.  I  did  not  invent  tliut  type, 
but  8])oke  of  a  real  river,  and  of  i-eal  jieasantry,  the 
languid  and  sickly  mce  which  inhabits,  or  haunts — for 
they  are  often  raoi-e  like  spectres  than  living  men — tlie 
thorny  desolation  of  the  banks  of  tlie  Arve  in  Savoy. 
Some  years  ago,  a  society,  fonned  at  Geneva,  offered  to 
embank  the  river  for  the  gix)und  which  would  have  been 
recovered  by  the  operation ;  but  the  offer  M'as  refused  by 
the  (then  Sardinian)  government.  The  capitalists  saw 
that  this  expenditure  would  have  "  paid  "  if  the  ground 
saved  fmm  the  river  was  to  be  tlieirs.  But  if,  when  the 
offer  that  had  this  aspect  of  prolit  was  itjf used,  they  had 
nevertheless  pei-sisted  in  the  plan,  and  merely  taking 
security  for  tlie  return  of  their  outlay,  lent  the  funds  for 
the  work,  and  thus  saved  a  whole  race  of  human  souls 
from  perishing  in  a  pestiferous  fen  (as,  I  presume,  some 
among  them  would,  at  pei-s«.»nal  risk,  have  dragged  any  one 
dmwning  creature  out  of  the  current  of  the  stream,  and 
not  expected  payment  therefor),  such  expenditure  would 
have  precisely  cori-esjxmded  to  the  use  of  his  power  made, 
in  the  tii-st  instance,  by  our  supposed  richer  peasant — it 
would  have  been  the  king's,  of  grace,  instead  of  the 
usurer's,  for  gain. 

148.  "  Impossible,  absurd,  Utopian ! "  exclaim  nine- 
tenths  of  the  few  readere  whom  these  words  may  find. 

No,  good  reader,  this  is  not  Ut»)pian :  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  would  have  seemed,  if  we  hud  not  seen  it, 
Utopian  on  the  side  of  evil  instead  of  good;  that  ever 
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men  slumld  have  come  to  value  tlieir  money  so  much 
iiioie  than  thoir  livcB,  tliat  if  you  call  ujkjii  them  to 
bocomo  8oldiei*8,  and  take  chance  of  a  bullet  through  their 
heart,  and  of  wife  and  children  bein*^  left  (Ictiolate,  for 
their  pridc'H  wike,  they  will  do  it  gaily,  without  thinking 
twice;  but  if  you  ask  them,  for  their  couutry'a  »ake,  to 
81)end  a  hundred  pounds  without  security  of  getting  back 
a  hundrod-and-five,*  they  will  laugh  in  your  face. 

149.  Not  but  that  also  this  game  of  life-giving  and 
taking  is,  in  the  end,  somewhat  more  c<Jtitly  tlian  other 
forms  of  i)lay  might  be.  Rifle  practice  is,  indee<l,  a  not 
unhealthy  pastime,  and  a  feather  on  the  top  of  the  head  is 
a  pleasing  appendage ;  but  while  learning  the  stojjs  and 
tin<rerln<r  of  the  sweet  instrument,  dtjes  no  one  ever  calcu- 

*  I  have  not  hitherto  toached  on  the  subject  of  interetit  of  money  ; 
it  w  too  complex,  and  must  be  reserved  for  its  proper  place  in  the  body 
of  the  work.  The  definition  of  interest  (apart  from  compensation  for 
risk)  is,  ''  the  exponent  of  the  comfort  of  accomplished  labour,  sepa- 
rated from  its  power ;  "  the  power  being  what  is  lent :  and  the  French 
economists  who  have  maintained  the  entire  illegality  of  interest  are 
wrong ;  yet  by  no  means  so  curiously  or  wildly  wrong  as  the  English 
and  French  ones  opposed  to  them,  whose  opinions  have  been  collecte<l 
by  Dr.  ^^'bewell  at  page  41  of  his  Lectures  ;  it  never  seeming  to  occur 
to  the  mind  of  the  compiler,  any  more  than  to  the  writers  whom 
he  quotes,  that  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even  (according  to  Jewish 
proverb)  prudent,  for  men  to  hoard  as  ants  and  mice  do,  for  u.se,  not 
usury ;  and  lay  by  something  for  winter  night«,  in  the  expectation  of 
rather  sharing  than  lending  the  .scrapings.  My  Savoyard  wjuirrels  would 
pass  a  pleasant  time  of  it  under  the  snow-laden  pine-branches,  if  they 
always  declined  to  economize  because  no  one  would  pay  them  interest 
on  nuts. 

[I  leave  this  note  as  it  stood :  but,  as  I  have  above  stated,  should 
now  side  wholly  with  the  French  economists  spoken  of,  in  a.sserting  the 
absolute  illegality  of  interest.] 
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late  the  cost  of  an  overture  ?  What  melody  does  Tit\Tus 
meditate  on  his  tenderly  spiral  pii)e  ?  The  leaden  seed  of 
it,  broad-cast,  true  conical  "  Dents  de  Lion  "  seed — need- 
ing less  allowance  for  the  wind  than  is  usual  with  that  kmd 
of  herb — what  crop  are  you  likely  to  have  of  it  ?  Sup- 
pose, instead  of  this  volunteer  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing, you  were  to  do  a  little  volunteer  ploughing  and  counter- 
ploughing  ?  It  is  more  difficult  to  do  it  straight :  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  so  disturbed,  is  more  grateful  than  for  merely 
rhythmic  footsteps.  Golden  cups,  also,  given  fur  good 
ploughing,  would  be  more  suitable  in  colour :  (ruby  glass, 
for  the  wine  which  "  giveth  his  colour  "  on  the  ground, 
might  be  fitter  for  the  rifle  prize  in  ladies'  hands).  Or, 
conceive  a  little  volunteer  exercise  with  the  spade,  other 
than  such  as  is  needed  for  moat  and  breastwork,  or  even 
for  the  burial  of  the  fruit  of  the  leaden  hmum  >f.-.l,  sub- 
ject to  the  shrill  Lemures'  criticism — 

Wer  hat  dtts  Uaus  so  schlecht  gebanet  ? 

If  you  were  to  embank  Lincolnshire  more  stoutly  against 
the  sea  ?  or  strip  the  peat  of  Solway,  or  plant  Plinlimmon 
moore  with  larch — tlien,  in  due  season,  some  amateur 
reaping  and  threshing  ? 

"  Nay,  we  reap  and  thresh  by  steam,  in  these  advanced 
days." 

I  know  it,  my  wise  and  economical  friends.  The  stout 
arms  God  gave  you  to  win  your  bread  by,  you  would  fain 
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shoot  your  neighlxjura,  and  (iod'^  »weet  wngei-K  with ;  *  then 
}<>\i  invoke  the  fiends  to  your  farni-senice  ;  and — 

When  young  and  old  conic  forth  to  play 

On  a  sulplmroiiH  holiday, 

Tell  liow  tlie  darkling  goltliu  Hwcat 

(IIi»  feaHt  of  cindci-H  duly  Kct), 

And,  belching  night,  wlii-nr  breathed  the  mom, 

His  shadowy  tluil  Itatli  thrcHluxl  the  corn 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

150.  Going  back  to  the  matter  in  hand,  we  will  press 
the  example  closer.  On  a  green  knoll  above  that  plain  of 
the  Arve,  between  Cluse  and  ]>onneville,  there  was,  in  the 
year  1860,  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  well-doing  family — 
man  and  wife,  three  children,  and  the  grandmother.  I  call 
it  a  cottage,  but  in  truth,  it  was  a  large  chinmey  on  the 
ground,  wide  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  family  might  live 
round  the  fire  ;  lighted  by  one  small  bnjken  window,  and 
entered  by  an  unclosing  d(X)r.     The  family,  I  say,  was 

*  Compare  Chaucer's  feeling  respecting  birds  (from  Canace's  falcon, 
to  the  nightingale,  singing,  "  Domine,  labia — "  to  the  Lord  of  Love) 
R'ith  the  usual  modem  British  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Or  even 
Cowley's : — 

' '  What  prince's  choir  of  music  can  excel 
That  which  within  this  shade  does  dwell, 
To  which  we  nothing  pay,  or  give, 
They,  like  all  other  poets,  live 
Without  reward,  or  thanks  for  their  obliging  pains  ! 
'Tis  well  if  they  become  not  prey." 

Yes  ;  it  is  better  than  well ;  particularly  since  the  seed  sown  by  the 
wayside  has  been  prot€cted  by  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  part  of 
the  church-rates  in  our  country  parishes.     See  the  remonstrance  from 
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"  well-doing;"  at  least,  it  was  hopefril  and  cheerful ;  the 
wife  healthy,  the  children,  for  Savoyards,  pretty  and 
active,  but  the  husband  threatened  with  decline,  from  ex- 
posure inider  the  cliffs  of  the  Mont  Vergi  by  day,  and  to 
draughts  between  ever}' plank  of  his  chimney  in  the  frosty 
nights. 

"  Why  could  he  not  plaster  the  chinks  ? "  asks  the  prac- 
tical reader.  For  the  same  reason  that  your  child  cannot 
wash  its  face  and  hands  till  you  have  washed  them  many 
a  day  for  it,  and  will  not  wash  them  when  it  can,  till  you 
force  it. 

151.  I  passed  this  cottage  often  in  ray  walks,  had  its 
window  and  door  mended ;  sometimes  mended  also  a  little 
the  meal  of  sour  bread  and  broth,  and  generally  got  kind 
gi-eeting  and  smile  from  the  face  of  young  or  old  ;  which 
greeting,  this  year,  narrowed  itself  into  the  half-recogniz- 
ing stare  of  the  elder  child,  and  the  old  woman's  tears ; 
for  the  father  and  mother  were  both  dead,— one  of  sick- 
ness, the  other  of  sorrow.  It  happened  that  I  paaeed  not 
alone,  but  with  a  companion,  a  practised  English  joiner, 

a  "  Country  Parson,"  in  The  Timet  of  June  4th  (or  5th ;  the  letter  ia 
dated  June  8rd,)  1862: — "I  have  heard  at  a  vestry  meeting  a  gfood 
deal  of  higgling  over  a  few  shillings'  outlay  in  cleaning  the  church ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  any  disaatisf action  expressed  on  account  of 
that  part  of  the  rate  which  is  invested  in  50  or  100  dozens  of  birds' 
heads." 

[If  we  could  trace  the  innermost  of  all  causes  of  modem  war,  I 
believe  it  would  be  found,  not  in  the  avarice  nor  ambition  of  nations, 
but  in  the  mere  idleness  of  the  upper  classes.     They  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  teach  the  peasantry  to  kill  each  other.  ] 
7 
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who,  while  tliese  pcoj)le  were  dyin^  of  fjold,  ha<l  boon  om- 
ployed  irom  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening^,  for 
two  montlifi,  in  fitting,  without  nailH,  the  panels  of  a  single 
door  in  a  large  house  in  London.  Three  days  of  hiH  work 
taken,  at  the  right  time,  from  faatening  the  oak  ]>anels  with 
useless  precision,  and  applied  to  fasten  the  lan-h  titnberB 
with  decent  strength,  would  have  saved  these  Savoyarfls' 
lives.  Jle  would  have  l)een  maintained  equally ;  (I  sup- 
pose him  equally  paid  for  his  work  by  the  owner  of  the 
greater  houBO,  only  the  work  not  consumed  seltiniily  on  his 
own  walls  ; )  and  the  two  peasants,  and  eventually,  probably 
their  children,  saved. 

152.  There  are,  therefore, — let  me  finally  enforce,  and 
leave  with  the  reader,  this  broad  conclusion, — three  things 
to  be  considered  in  employing  any  poor  person.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  him  employment.  You  must  employ  him 
firet  to  produce  useful  things ;  secondly,  of  the  several 
(suppose  equally  useful)  things  he  can  equally  well  pro- 
duce, you  must  set  him  to  make  that  which  will  cause  him 
to  lead  the  healthiest  life  ;  lastly,  of  the  things  produced, 
it  remains  a  question  of  wisdom  and  conscience  how  much 
you  are  to  take  yourself,  and  how  much  to  leave  to  others. 
A  large  quantity,  remember,  unless  you  destroy  it,  Tnttst 
always  be  so  left  at  one  time  or  another ;  the  only  ques- 
tions you  have  to  decide  are,  not  what  you  will  give,  but 
when,  and  how,  and  to  whom,  you  will  give.  The  natural 
law  of  human  life  is,  of  course,  that  in  youth  a  man  shall 
labour  and  lay  by  store  for  his  old  age,  and  when  age 
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comes,  shall  use  what  he  has  laid  hy,  gradually  slackeniug 
his  toil,  and  allowing  himself  more  Irauk  use  of  his  store  ; 
taking  care  always  to  leave  himself  ajs  mucli  as  will  surely 
suffice  for  him  beyond  any  ]X)88ible  length  of  life.  "What 
he  has  gained,  or  by  tranquil  and  unanxious  toil  contiuueg 
to  gain,  more  than  is  enough  for  his  own  need,  he  ought 
so  to  administer,  while  he  yet  lives,  as  to  see  the  good  of 
it  again  beginning,  in  other  hands ;  for  thus  he  has  himself 
the  gi'eatest  sum  of  pleasure  from  it,  and  faithfully  uses 
his  sagacity  in  its  control.  AVliereas  most  men,  it  apj)ears, 
dislike  the  sight  of  their  fortunes  going  out  into  service 
again,  and  say  to  tliemselves, — "  I  can  indeed  nowise  pre- 
vent this  money  from  falling  at  luat  into  the  Iiands  of 
othere,  nor  hinder  the  good  of  it  from  becoming  theirs, 
not  mine  ;  but  at  least  let  a  merciful  death  save  me  from 
being  a  witness  of  their  satisfaction;  and  may  (ioU  so  far 
be  gracious  to  me  as  to  let  no  good  come  of  juiy  of  this 
money  of  mine  before  my  eyes." 

153.  Supposing  this  feeling  unconquerable,  the  safest 
way  of  rationally  indulging  it  would  be  for  the  capitalist 
at  once  to  spend  all  his  fortune  on  himself,  which  might 
actually,  in  many  cases,  be  quite  t'le  rightest  as  well  as  the 
pleasantest  tiling  to  do,  if  he  had  juot  tastes  and  wortliy 
passions.  But,  whether  for  himself  only,  or  through  the 
hands,  and  for  the  sake,  of  otliei-s  also,  the  law  of  wise 
life  is,  that  the  maker  of  the  money  should  also  be  the 
spender  of  it,  and  spend  it,  approximately,  all,  before  he 
dies ;  so  that  his  true  ambition  as  an  economist  should  be, 
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to  die,  not  as  rich,  but  as  poor,  as  poseible,*  calculatin*^ 
the  ebb  ti<le  of  possossion  in  true  and  calm  proportion  to 
the  ebb  tide  of  life.  Which  law,  cheekinf?  the  wiii<^  of 
accumulative  desiro  hi  the  mid-volley,t  and  leading  to 
pea(te  of  jKiswetwion  and  fulness  of  fruition  in  old  age,  is 
hIho  wholesome,  in  that  hy  the  freedom  of  gift,  together 
with  present  help  and  counsel,  it  at  once  endears  and 
dignifies  age  in  the  sight  of  youth,  which  then  no  JoTiger 
strips  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  but  receives  the  grace  of  the 
living.  Its  chief  use  would  (or  will  be,  for  men  are 
indeed  capable  of  attaining  to  this  much  use  of  their 
reason),  that  some  temperance  and  measure  will  be  put  to 
the  acquisitiveness  of  commerce.:}:  For  as  things  stand,  a 
man  holds  it  his  duty  to  be  temperate  in  his  fo<xl,  and  of 
his  body,  but  for  no  duty  to  be  temperate  in  his  riches, 
and  of  his  mind.     lie  sees  that  he  ought  not  to  waste  his 

[*  See  the  Life  of  Fenelon.  "  The  labouring  peasantry  were  at  all 
times  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  care ;  his  palace  at  Cambray,  with  all 
his  books  and  writings,  being  consumed  by  fire,  he  bore  the  misfortune 
with  unruffled  calmness,  and  said  it  was  better  his  palace  should  l>e 
burnt  than  the  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant."  (These  thoroughly  good 
men  always  go  too  far,  and  lose  their  power  over  the  mass. )  He  died 
exemplifying  the  mean  he  had  always  observed  between  prodigality  and 
avarice,  leaving  neither  debts  nor  money.] 

\  Koi  trevlay  7]youfifvovs  elvat  /xij  rb  t^jv  ovaiav  iXarru  iroiuv  aXKa  rh  r\)v 
air\r](TTiau  TrXfiu.  "  And  thinking  (wisely)  that  poverty  con.sLsts  not  in 
making  one's  possessions  less,  but  one's  avarice  more." — Laws,  v.  8. 
Read  the  context,  and  compare.  ' '  He  who  spends  for  all  that  is  noble, 
and  gains  by  nothing  but  what  is  just,  will  hardly  be  notably  wealthy, 
or  distressfully  poor." — Laws,  v.  42. 

X  The  fury  of  modem  trade  arises  chiefly  out  of  the  po.ssibility  of 
making  sudden  fortunes  by  largeness  of  transaction,  and  accident  of 
discovery   or  contrivance.     I  have   no  doubt  that   the  final  interest 
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youth  and  his  flesh  for  hixury  ;  but  he  will  waste  his  age, 
and  his  soul,  for  money,  and  think  he  does  no  wrong,  nor 
know  the  delirium  tremens  of  the  intellect  for  disease. 
But  the  law  of  life  is,  that  a  man  should  fix  the  sum  he 
desires  to  make  annually,  as  the  food  he  desires  to  eat 
daily ;  and  stay  when  he  has  reached  the  limit,  refusing 
increase  of  business,  and  leaving  it  to  others,  so  obtaining 
due  freedom  of  time  for  better  thoughts.*  How  the 
gluttony  of  business  is  punished,  a  bill  of  health  for  the- 
principals  of  tlie  richest  city  houses,  issued  annually, 
would  show  in  a  suthciently  impressive  manner. 

154.  I  know,  of  course,  that  these  statements  will  he 
received  by  the  modern  merchant  as  an  active  border  rider 
of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  heard  of  its  being 
proper  for  men  of  the  Marches  to  get  their  living  by  the 
spade,  instead  of  the  spur.  But  my  business  is  only  to 
state  veracities  and  necessities ;  I  neither  look  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  one,  nor  ho}>e  for  the  nearness  of  the 
other.  Near  or  distant,  the  day  will  assuredly  come  when 
the  merchants  of  a  state  shall  be  its  true  ministers  of 
exchange,  its  porters,  in  the  double  sense  of  carrieis  and 
gate-keepei-s,  bringing  all  lands  into  frank  and  faithful 


of  every  nation  is  to  check  the  action  of  these  commercial  lotteries ; 
and  that  all  great  accidental  gains  or  losses  should  be  national, — not 
indiridual.  But  speculation  absolute,  unconnected  with  commercial 
effort,  is  an  unmitigated  evil  in  a  state,  and  the  root  of  countless  evils 
beside. 

[*  I  desire  in  the  strongest  terms  to  reinforce  all  that  is  contained  ia 
this  paragraph.] 
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conimuuication,  and  knowing  for  their  niuKtor  of  guild, 
llerines  tlie  herald,  instead  of  Mercjury  the  gain-guarder. 

155,  And  now.  finally,  for  ininiodiate  rule  to  all  who 
will  accept  it. 

The  distresg  of  any  population  means  that  they  need 
food,  houBe-room,  clothes,  and  fuel.  You  can  never, 
therefore,  be  wrong  in  employing  any  labourer  to  produ(;e 
f<K)d.  house-room,  clotlies,  or  fuel ;  but  you  are  abr<ii/H 
wrong  if  you  em]>loy  him  to  produce  nothing,  (for  then 
some  other  labourer  must  be  worked  double  time  to  feed 
him) ;  and  you  are  generally  wrong,  at  present,  if  you 
employ  him  (unless  he  can  do  nothing  else)  to  produce 
works  of  art  or  luxuries  ;  because  mf»deni  art  is  mostly  on 
a  false  basis,  and  mcKlcrn  luxury  is  criminally  great.* 

*  It  is  especially  necoasary  that  the  reader  should  keep  his  mind  fixed 
on  the  methods  of  consumption  and  destruction,  a8  the  true  sources  of 
national  poverty.  Men  are  apt  to  call  every  exchange  "expenditure," 
but  it  is  only  consumption  which  is  expenditure.  A  large  number  of  the 
purchases  made  by  the  richer  classes  are  mere  forms  of  interchange  of 
unu.scd  property,  wholly  without  effect  on  national  jirosperity.  It  mat 
ters  nothing  to  the  state  whether,  if  a  china  pipkin  be  rated  as  worth  a 
hundred  pounds,  A  has  the  pipkin  and  B  the  pounds,  or  A  the  pounds 
and  B  the  pipkin.  But  if  the  pipkin  is  pretty,  and  A  or  B  breaks  it. 
there  is  national  loss,  not  otherwise.  So  again,  when  the  loss  has  really 
taken  place,  no  shifting  of  the  .shoulders  that  bear  it  will  do  away  with 
the  reality  of  it.  There  is  an  intensely  ludicrous  notion  in  the  public 
mind  respecting  the  abolishment  of  debt  by  denying  it.  'When  a  debt 
is  denied,  the  lender  loses  instead  of  the  borrower,  that  is  all ;  the  loss 
is  precisely,  accurately,  everlastingly  the  same.  The  Americans  borrow 
money  to  spend  in  blowing  up  their  own  houses.  They  deny  their  debt, 
by  one-third  already  [1863],  gold  being  at  fifty  premium  ;  and  they  will 
probably  deny  it  wholly.  That  merely  means  that  the  holders  of  the 
notes  are  to  be  the  losers  instead  of  the  issuers.  The  quantity  of  loss 
is  precisely  equal,  and  irrevocable  ;  it  is  the  quantity  of  human  industry 
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156.  The  way  to  produce  more  food  is  mainly  to  bring 
ill  fresh  ground,  and  increase  facilities  of  carriage; — to 
break  rock,  exchange  earth,  dmin  the  moist,  and  water 
the  dry,  to  mend  roads,  and  build  harb<jur8  of  refuge. 
Taxation  thus  spent  will  annihilate  taxation,  but  spent  in 
war,  it  annihilates  revenue. 

157.  The  way  to  pr(»duce  house-room  is  to  apply  your 
force  first  to  the  humblest  dwellings.  ^Vllen  your  brick- 
layei-H  are  out  oi  employ,  do  not  build  splendid  new 
streets,  but  better  the  old  ones ;  8end  your  paviours  and 
slaters  to  the  poorest  villages,  and  see  tliat  your  ixx)r  are 
liealthily  lodged,  before  you  try  your  hand  on  stately  archi- 
tecture. You  will  find  its  stateliness  rise  better  under  the 
trowel  afterwards ;  and  we  do  not  yet  build  bo  well  that 
we  need  hasten  to  display  our  skill  to  future  ages.  Had 
the  labour  which  has  decorated  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
filled,  instead,  rents  in  walls  and  roofs  throughout  the 
county  of  Middlesex  ;  and  our  deputies  met  to  talk  within 
massive  walls  that  would  have  needed  no  stucco  tor  five 
hundred  yeare, — the  decoration  might  have  been  after- 
wards, and  the  talk  now.  And  touching  even  our  highly 
conscientious  church  building,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  in  tlie  best  days  of  church  plans,  their  masons  called 
themselves  *'  logeurs  du  bon  Dien  ; "  and  that  since,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  most  trusted  reports,  God  spends  a  good  deal 

spent  in  effecting  the  explosion,  ploe  the  quantity  of  goods  exploded. 
Honour  only  decides  icho  shall  pay  the  sura  lost  not  whether  it  is  to  b« 
paid  or  not.     Paid  it  must  be,  and  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
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of  IIi»  time  in  cottaj^es  as  well  as  in  churches,  lie  might 
'}>erhai)8  like  to  Wo  a  little  Initter  l(Mlged  there  alBo. 
'  158.  The  M'ay  to  get  more  clothes  is — not,  neccsHarily, 
to  get  more  cotton.  There  were  words  written  twenty 
years  ago  *  which  wouM  have  saved  many  of  us  some 
shivering,  had  they  been  minded  in  time.  Shall  we  rea<l 
thcni  again  ? 

"  The  Continental  })eople,  it  would  seem,  arc  imjwrting 
our  machinery,  iK^ginning  to  spin  cotton,  and  manufacture 
for  themselves  ;  to  cut  us  out  of  this  market,  and  then  out 
of  that  !  Sad  news,  indeed  ;  hut  irremediable,  liy  no 
means  the  saddest  news — the  saddest  news,  is  that  we 
should  find  our  national  existence,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it 
said,  depend  on  selling  manufactured  cotton  at  a  farthing 
an  ell  cheaper  than  any  other  people.  A  most  narrow 
stand  for  a  great  nation  to  ba.se  itself  on  I  A  stand  which, 
with  all  the  Corn-law  abrogations  conceivable,  I  do  not 
think  will  be  capable  of  enduring, 

"  My  friends,  suppose  we  quitted  that  stand ;  suppose 
we  came  honestly  down  from  it  and  said — '  This  is  our 
minimum  of  cotton  prices ;  we  care  not,  for  the  present,  to 
make  cotton  any  cheaper.  Do  you,  if  it  seem  so  blessed 
to  you,  make  cotton  cheaper.  Fill  your  lungs  with  cotton 
fur,  your  heart  with  copperas  fumes,  with  rage  and  mutiny ; 

[*  {Pa^t  arid  Present,  Chap.  IX.  of  Third  Section.)  To  think  that 
for  these  twenty — now  twenty-six — years,  this  one  voice  of  Carlyle's 
has  been  the  only  faithful  and  useful  utterance  in  all  England,  and 
has  sounded  through  all  these  years  in  Tain  I  See  Fora  Clavigera, 
Letter  X.  ] 
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become  ye  the  general  gnomes  of  Enrope,  elaves  of  the 
lamp!'  I  admire  a  nation  which  fancies  it  will  die  if  it 
do  not  undei-sell  all  other  nations  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
lirothers,  we  will  cease  to  undersell  them  ;  we  will  be 
<;ontent  to  eqnal-sell  them  ;  to  be  happy  selling  e(|UHlly 
with  them  !  I  do  not  see  the  nse  of  underselling  them : 
<()tton-cloth  is  already  twopence  a  yard,  or  lower ;  and  yet 
bare  backs  wei-e  never  moi-e  nmnerous  among  us.  Let 
inventive  men  cease  to  8|)end  their  existence  incessantly 
contriving  how  cotton  can  be  made  chea|)er ;  and  try  to 
invent  a  little  how  cotton  at  its  present  cheapness  could  be 
somewhat  justlier  divided  among  us. 

"  Let  inventive  men  consider — whether  the  secret  of  this 
univei-se  does  after  all  consist  in  making  money.  With  a 
hell  which  means — "  failing  to  make  money,'  I  do  not  tliink 
there  is  any  heaven  j)ossible  that  woukl  suit  one  well.  In 
brief,  all  this  Mammon  gospel  of  supply -and-demand,  com- 
)>ctition,  lahfses  j'lii/'c,  and  devil  take  the  hindmost  (fore- 
most, is  it  not,  mther,  Mr.  Cai'lyle?),  *  begins  to  be  one  of 
tlie  shabbiest  gospels  ever  preached.' " 

159.  'the  way  to  produce  more  fuel*  is  tirst  to  make 
your  coal  mines  safer,  by  sinking  moi"e  shafts ;  then 
set  all  your  convicts  to  work  in  them,  and  if,  as  is  to  be 
hoped,  you  succeed  in  diminishing  the  supply  of  that 
sort  of  lalwurer,  consider  what  means  there  may  be,  first, 

[*  We  don't  want  to  produce  more  fuel  just  now,  bat  much  less;  and 
to  use  what  we  get  for  cooking  and  warming  ourselves,  instead  of  for 
running  from  place  to  place.  ] 
7* 
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of  irrowing  forest  where  its  <^ro\vth  will  iinpnn-e  climate; 

secondly,  of  Bpliiitering  the  foresttt  whicli  now  make  coii- 

tinuiits  of  fruitful  laud  pathlesH  aud  poijk>nou8,  uito  fagotu 

for  fire; — 6<j  ^iuin^  at  once  dominion  iceward»  and  8un- 

wardri.     Yoiir  steam  }M)wer  h.oB  been  given  (you  will  find 

eventually)  for  work  Huch  a**  that;  and  not  for  e.\curHi<»n 

trains,  to  give  the  lalx^urer  a  moment's  breath,  at  the  ixjril 

of  his  breath  for  ever,  from  amidst  the  cities  which  it  has 

crushed  into  masses  of  cx>rru}>ti<jn.     When  you  know  how 

to  i)uild  cities,  and  how  to  rule  them,  you  will  be  able  to 

breathe  in  their  streets,  and  the  "  excursion  "  will  l>e  the 

afteraoon's  walk  or  game  in  the  fields  round  them. 

160.  "  But  nothing  of  this  work  will  pay  1 " 

No;  no  more  than  it  pays  to  dust  your  rooms,  or  wash 

your  dooi-steps.     It  will  pay  ;  not  at  first  in  currency,  but 

in  that  which  is  the  end  and  the  source  of  currency, — in 

life ;  (and  in  cun-ency  richly  aftenvards).     It  will  pay  in 

that  which  is  more  than  life, — in  light,  whose  true  price 

has  not  yet  been  reckoned  in  any  currency,  and  yet  into 

the  image  of  which,  all  wealth,  one  way  or  other,  must  l>e 

(tast.     For  your  riches  must  either  be  as  the  lightning, 

wliich, 

Begot  but  in  a  cloud. 
Though  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud, 
WTiilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race ; 
And,  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place  ; — 

or  else,  as  the  lightning  of  the  sacred  sign,  which  shines 
from  one  part  of  the  heaven  to  the  other.     There  is  no 
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other  choice  ;  you  must  either  take  dust  for  deity,  spectre 
for  possession,  fettered  dream  for  life,  and  for  epitapli, 
this  reversed  verse  of  the  great  Hebrew  hymn  of  economy 
(Psalm  cxii.):  —  "He  hath  gathered  together,  he  hath 
stripped  the  poor,  his  iniquity  remaineth  for  ever : " — or 
else,  having  the  sun  of  justice  to  shine  on  you,  and  the 
sincere  substance  of  good  in  your  possession,  and  the  pure 
law-  and  liberty  of  life  within  you,  leave  men  to  write  this 
better  legend  over  your  grave : — 

"He  hatli  dispei-sed   abroad.     lie   hath   given  to  tlie 
poor.     His  righteousness  remaineth  for  ever." 
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[I  HAVE  broui^ht  tof^otJier  in  these  last  pages  a  few  notes, 
which  were  not  properly  to  be  incorporated  with  the  text, 
and  which,  at  the  bottom  of  pages,  cliecked  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  main  argument.  They  contain,  however, 
several  statements  to  wliich  I  wish  to  be  able  to  refer,  or 
have  already  referred,  in  other  of  my  Ixxjks,  so  that  1 
think  right  to  preserve  them.] 
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The  greatest  of  all  economists  are  those  most  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  laissez  faire,"  namely,  the  fortifying  virtues,  which  the  wisest 
men  of  all  time  have  arranged  under  tlie  general  heads  of  Prudence, 
or  Discretion  (tlie  spirit  which  discerns  and  adopts  rightly) ;  Justice 
(the  spirit  which  rules  and  divides  rightly);  Fortitude  (the  spirit 
which  persists  and  endures  rightly);  and  Temperance  (the  spirit 
which  stops  and  refuses  rightly).  These  cardinal  and  sentinel  virtues 
are  not  only  the  means  of  protecting  and  prolonging  life  itself,  but 
they  are  the  chief  guards,  or  sources,  of  the  material  means  of  life, 
and  the  governing  powers  and  princes  of  economy.  Thus,  precisely 
according  to  the  number  of  just  men  in  a  nation,  is  their  power  of 
avoiding  either  intestine   or  foreign   war.      All   disputes   may   be 
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peaceably  settled,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  have  been  trained 
to  submit  to  the  principles  of  justice,  while  the  necessity  for  war  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  unjust  persons  who  are  incapable 
of  detennining  a  quarrel  but  by  violence.  Whether  the  injustice 
take  the  form  of  the  desire  of  dominion,  or  of  refusal  to  submit  to 
it,  or  of  lust  of  territory,  or  lubt  of  money,  or  of  mere  irregular 
]>as8ion  and  wanton  will,  the  result  is  economically  the  same ; — loM 
of  the  quantity  of  power  and  life  consumed  in  repressing  the  injus- 
tice, added  to  the  material  and  moral  dwstruction  caused  by  the  fact 
(tf  war.  The  early  civil  wars  of  England,  and  the  existing*  war  in 
America,  are  curious  examples — these  under  monarchical,  this  under 
republican,  institutions — of  the  results  on  large  masses  of  natioiLS  of 
the  want  of  education  in  principles  of  justice.  But  the  mere  dread 
or  distrust  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  inner  virtues  of  Faith  and 
(Jharity  prove  often  no  less  costly  than  war  itself.  The  fear  wliich 
France  and  England  have  of  each  other  costs  each  nation  about 
fifteen  millions  stt'rling  annually,  besides  various  paralyses  of  com- 
merce; that  sum  being  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  means  ol 
destruction  instead  of  means  of  production.  There  is  no  more 
reason  in  the  nature  of  things  that  France  and  England  should  be 
hostile  to  each  other  than  that  England  and  Scotland  should  be,  or 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  and  the  reciprocal  terrors  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  English  Chaimel  are  neither  more  necessary,  more 
economical,  nor  more  virtuous,  than  the  old  riding  and  reiving  on 
tlie  opposite  flunks  of  the  Cheviots,  or  than  England's  own  weaving 
for  herself  of  crowns  of  thorn,  from  tlie  stems  of  her  Red  and 
AVhite  roses. 

[*  Written  in  1863.  I  little  thought  that  when  I  next  corrected  my 
type,  the  "existing"  war  best  illustrative  of  the  sentence,  would  be 
between  Frenchmen  in  the  Elysiau  Fields  of  Paris.] 
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Pf.w  passages  of  tin-  Inxik.  wliiili  hI  !•  .  t  tn-  lut  of  lh«-  natidiw 
at  present  moHt  ftdvancfid  in  pivilizafiiM,  .n.pt  n-  an  expretwion  of 
rtnal  tnith,  have  been  more  (li«torte<l  than  those  >iearing«n  Idolatry. 
For  the  idolatry  then;  denounced  Ih  neither  senlijturo.  nor  veneration 
«)f  sculpture.  It  i.s  Himply  the  substitution  of  an  "Kidolon,"  phan- 
tasm, or  imagination  of  Good,  for  that  which  is  real  and  enduring; 
from  the  llii^liest  Living  Good,  which  gives  life,  to  the  lowest 
niateriul  good  which  ministerH  to  it  The  Creator,  and  the  things 
created,  which  He  is  said  to  have  "  seen  good "  in  creating,  are  in 
this  their  eternal  goodness  appointed  always  to  be  "  worshipped,*' — 
i.  <•..  to  have  goodness  and  worth  aKcriljed  to  them  from  the  heart; 
and  the  sweep  and  range  of  idolatry  extend  to  the  rejection  of  any 
or  all  of  these,  "  calling  evil  good,  and  good  evil, — patting  bitter 
for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter."  *  For  in  that  rejection  and  sut>sti- 
tution  we  Ixjtniy  the  first  of  all  Loyalties,  to  the  fixed  Law  of  life, 
and  with  resolute  opposite  loyalty  serve  our  own  imagination  of 
good,  which  is  the  law,  not  of  the  House,  but  of  the  Grave,  (otlier- 
wise  called  the  law  of  "  mark  missing,"  which  we  translate  "  law  of 
Sin ") ;  these  "  two  masters,"  between  whose  services  we  have  to 
choose,  being  otlicrwise  distinguished  as  God  and  Mammon,  which 
Mammon,  though  we  narrowly  take  it  as  the  power  of  money  only,  is 
in  truth  the  great  evil  Spirit  of  false  and  fond  desire,  or  "  Covetous- 
ness,  which  is  Idolatry."  So  that  Iconoclasm — i7/wi^<?-breaking — w 
easy ;  but  an  Idol  cannot  l)e  broken — it  must  be  forsaken ;  and  this 
is  not  so  easy,  either  to  do,  or  persuade  to  doing.  For  men  may 
readily  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  an  image ;  but  not  of  the 
emptiness  of  an  imagination. 

*  Compare  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Lecture  in  Aratra  PenttiicL 
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APPENDIX  III.— (p.  30.) 

I  HAVE  not  attempted  to  support,  by  the  authority  of  other  writers, 
any  of  the  Btatemeuts  made  in  these  papers ;  indeed,  if  such  authori- 
ties were  rightly  collected,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  my 
writing  at  all.  Even  in  the  scattered  passages  referring  to  this 
subject  in  three  books  of  Carlyle's — Sartor  Resartus,  Past  and 
Present,  and  the  Latter  Day  Pamphlets, — all  has  been  said  that 
needs  to  be  suid,  and  far  better  than  I  shall  ever  say  it  again.  But 
the  habit  of  the  public  mind  at  present  is  to  require  everything  to 
be  uttered  diffu-sely,  loudly,  and  a  hundred  times  over,  before  it  will 
listen ;  and  it  has  revolted  against  these  pai^rs  of  mine  as  if  they 
contained  things  daring  and  new,  when  there  is  not  one  assertion  in 
them  of  which  the  truth  has  not  been  for  ages  known  to  the  wisest, 
and  proclaimed  by  the  most  eloquent  of  men.  It  would  be  [I  had 
written  will  be ;  but  have  now  reached  a  time  of  life  for  which  there 
is  but  one  mood — the  conditional,]  a  far  greater  pleasure  to  nto 
heri'after,  to  collect  their  words  than  to  add  to  mine ;  Horace's  clear 
rendering  of  the  substance  of  the  passages  in  the  text  may  be  found 
room  for  at  once. 

Si  quU  emat  cithanM,  amptai  oomportet  in  nnniu 
Nee  studio  clthtutte,  nee  Moaae  deditus  olU ; 
Si  scalpn  et  farauw  non  sutar,  nanttf  vela 
Averius  mercaturis  delirus  et  amens 
Uudique  dicatur  merito.     Qui  diactepat  Wis 
Qui  numnius  aumniqne  reoondit,  noacina  utl 
Componitis ;  meUMoaque  Telnt  oontingeK  i 


[Which  may  l>e  roughly  thus  translated: — 

"  Were  anyljody  to  buy  Addles,  and  collect  a  number,  being  in  no 
wise  given  to  fiddling,  nor  fond  of  music :  or  if,  being  no  cobbler, 
he  collected  awls  and  lasts,  or,  ha\ing  no  mind  for  sea-adventure, 
bought  sails,  every  one  would  call  hun  a  madman,  and  deservedly. 
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I3ut  what  difference  is  there  l>ctwecii  such  a  man  and  one  who  laj* 
hy  coins  and  gold,  and  docs  not  know  how  to  uhc,  whfn  he  has  j^ot 
them?  "J 

With  which  it  i**  pcrhuim  il<-Nirul)lc  also  to  giv«!  Xcnophon'H  ntaUv 
iiicnt,  it  hcinjf  t-lcurer  tliun  any  KngliHli  on«  can  \h;  owing  to  thf^ 
power  of  the  general  Greek  term  for  wealth,  "  uw-ahhi  thingn." 

(I  have  cut  out  tlie  Greek  because  I  can't  Ix:  trouliled  to  corrw.-t 
the  u<;ct'nts,  ami  am  always  nervous  jiliont  tliim  •  licr.'  it  Is  in 
English,  as  well  as  I  can  do  it : — 

"  ThiH  being  so,  it  follows  that  tliingtt  are  only  iMij|K'ny  lo  tlie 
man  wlu>  knows  h«w  to  ase  them ;  as  f\uUm,  for  instance,  are  pro- 
perty to  the  man  who  can  pipe  ui)on  tliem  n«ix'(rtal)ly ;  but  to  one 
who  knows  not  how  to  pipe,  they  arc  no  property,  unless  he  can  get 
rid  of  them  advantageously.  ,  .  For  if  they  arc  not  sold,  the 
flutes  are  no  property  (l>eing  serviceable  for  notliing) ;  but,  sold,  thoj 
l)ecome  property.  To  which  Socrates  made  answer, — 'and  only 
then  if  he  knows  how  to  s<;ll  them,  for  if  he  sell  them  to  anothei 
man  who  cannot  play  on  them,  still  they  are  no  projMTty.'  "J 


APPENDIX  IV.— (p.  34.) 

Thk  reader  is  to  include  here  in  the  idea  of  "  Govemment,"  any 
branch  of  the  Executive,  or  even  any  body  of  private  persons, 
entrusted  with  the  practical  management  of  public  interests  uncon- 
nected directly  with  their  ovm  personal  ones.  In  theoretical  discus- 
sions of  legislative  interference  with  political  economy,  it  is  usually, 
and  of  course  unnecessarily,  assumed  that  Government  must  be 
always  of  that  form  and  force  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  it ; — that  its  abuses  can  never  be  less,  nor  its  wisdom  greater,  nor 
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its  powers  more  numerous.  But,  practically,  the  custom  in  most 
civilized  countiies  is,  for  every  man  to  deprecate  the  interference  of 
Govermnent  as  long  as  things  tell  for  his  personal  advantage,  and  to 
call  for  it  when  they  cease  to  do  so.  The  request  of  the  Manchester 
Economists  to  l>e  supplied  with  cotton  by  Government  (the  system 
of  supply  and  demand  having,  for  the  time,  fallen  sorrowfully  short 
of  the  expectations  of  scientific  persons  from  itj,  is  an  interesting 
casein  point.  It  were  to  lx»  wished  that  less  wide  and  bitter  suffering, 
suffering,  too,  of  the  innocent,  had  been  needed  to  force  the  nation, 
or  some  part  of  it,  to  ask  itself  why  a  body  of  men,  already  con- 
fessedly capable  of  managing  matters  both  military  and  divine, 
should  not  be  permitted,  or  even  requested,  at  need,  to  provide  in 
some  wise  for  sustenance  as  well  as  for  defence;  and  secure,  if  it 
might  be, — (and  it  might,  I  think,  even  the  rather  lje), — purity  of 
bodily,  as  well  as  of  spiritual,  aliment  i  Why,  having  made  many 
loads  for  tlie  passage  of  armies,  may  they  not  make  a  few  for  the 
conveyance  of  food ;  and  after  organizing,  with  applause,  various 
M'hemcs  of  theological  instruction  for  the  Public,  organize,  more- 
over, some  methods  of  bodily  nourishment  for  them  ?  Or  is  the  soul 
so  much  le*is  trustworthy  in  its  instincts  than  the  stomach,  that  l^i»- 
lation  is  necessary  for  the  one,  but  inapplicable  to  the  other. 


APPENDIX  v.— (p.  90.) 

I  DEBATED  With  myself  whether  to  make  the  note  on  Homer  longer 
by  examining  the  typical  meaning  of  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses,  and 
his  escape  from  Charybdis  by  help  of  her  figtree ;  but  as  I  should 
have  had  to  go  on  to  the  lovely  myth  of  Leucothea's  veil,  and  did  not 
care  to  spoil  this  l)y  a  hurried  account  of  it,  I  left  it  for  future  exami- 
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nation ;  and,  three  daya  after  the  paper  waji  publiahed,  obsenred  that 
tlie  revieworH,  with  their  customary  hclpfulneaa,  were  ende«vo'irinj( 
to  throw  the  whole  Hubjcct  back  into  confiwion  >»y  dwelling  (m  thin 
biu){le  {lui  tlioy  iina^incdj  oventight  I  omitted  al»o  a  not«  oa  the 
sense  of  tho  word  Xvy{i6r,  with  rcHpect  to  the  pliarmacy  of  Ciitc,  ttn<l 
licrb-ticIdH  of  Helen,  (compare  iti4  ii.se  in  (Jdyi«cy,  xvii.,  47JJ,  dtc.;, 
which  would  farther  have  illustrated  the  nature  of  the  (.'irft»n  power. 
But,  not  to  be  led  too  far  into  tlxc  Bubtleties  of  these  myths,  '>f>t«jrve 
ri^pccting  them  all,  that  even  in  very  simple  parable**,  it  is  not  ulwayH 
easy  to  attach  indisputable  meaning  to  every  part  of  them.  T  re<"-f)l- 
lect  some  years  ago,  throwing  an  as8eml>ly  of  learned  peief'ns  who 
had  met  to  delight  themselves  with  inteqiretations  of  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  Hntcrpretations  which  had  up  to  that  monvnt  gone 
very  smoothly,)  into  mute  indignation,  by  inadvertently  asking  who 
tho  UAprodigal  son  was,  and  what  was  to  be  learned  by  hi*  example. 
The  leading  divine  of  the  company,  Mr.  Molyneux,  at  last  explained 
to  mc  that  the  unprodigal  son  was  a  lay  figure,  put  in  for  dramatic 
effect,  to  make  the  story  prettier,  and  that  no  note  was  to  l)e  taken 
of  him.  Without,  however,  admitting  that  Homer  put  in  the  last 
escape  of  Ulysses  merely  to  make  his  story  prettier,  this  Is  neverthe- 
less true  of  all  Greek  myths,  that  they  have  many  opposite  lights  and 
shades ;  they  are  as  changeful  as  opal,  and  like  opal,  usually  have 
one  colour  by  reflected,  and  another  by  traasmitted  light.  But  they 
are  true  jewels  for  all  that,  and  full  of  nobb  enchantment  for  those 
who  can  use  them ;  for  those  who  cannot,  I  am  content  to  repeat  the 
words  I  ^v^ote  four  years  ago,  in  th3  appendix  to  the  Tioo  Paths  — 

"  The  entire  purpose  of  a  great  thinker  may  be  difficult  to  fathom, 
and  we  may  be  over  and  over  again  more  or  less  mistaken  in  guessing 
at  his  meaning ;  but  the  real,  profound,  nay,  quite  bottomless  and 
unredeemable  mistake,  is  the  fool's  thought,  that  he  had  «o  meaning." 
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APPENDIX  VL— (p.  104.) 

The  derivation  of  words  is  like  that  of  rivers:  there  is  on(?  real 
source,  iisually  small,  unlikely,  and  difficult  to  find,  far  up  among 
the  hills;  then,  as  the  woixl  flows  on  and  comes  into  service,  it  takers 
in  the  force  of  other  words  from  other  sources,  and  Injcomes  quit«' 
another  word^-often  much  more  than  one  word,  after  the  junction — 
a  word  as  it  were  of  many  waters,  sometimes  both  sweet  and  bitter. 
Thus  tlie  wliole  force  of  our  English  "  charity  "  depends  on  the  gut- 
tural in  "  charis  "  getting  confused  with  the  c  of  the  Latin  "  caras ; " 
thenceforward  throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  two  ideas  ran  on  to- 
gether, and  both  got  confused  with  St.  Paul's  aydrrti,  which  expresses 
a  diiferent  idea  in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  our  "  charity  "  having  not  only 
brought  in  the  entirely  foreign  sense  of  almsgiving,  but  lost  the  es- 
sential sense  of  contt'ntment,  and  lost  much  more  in  getting  too  far 
away  from  the  "charis"  of  the  final  Gospel  benedictions.  Por  truly 
it  is  fine  Christianity  we  have  come  to,  wliich,  professing  to  exixH:t 
the  perpetual  grace  or  charity  of  its  Founder,  luis  not  itself  grace  or 
charity  enough  to  hinder  it  from  overreaching  its  friends  in  sixpenny 
bargains ;  and  which,  supplicating  evening  and  morning  the  forgive- 
ness of  its  own  debts,  goes  forth  at  noon  to  take  its  fellow-servants 
by  the  throat,  saying, — not  merely  "  Pay  me  that  thou  owt'st,"  but 
"  Pay  me  that  thou  owest  me  twt." 

It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  wear  Ophelia's  rue  with  a  difference, 
and  call  it  '"Herb  o'  grace  o'  Sundays,"  taking  consolation  out  of 
the  offertory  with — "  Look,  what  he  layeth  out,  it  shall  be  paid  him 
again."  Comfortable  words  indeed,  and  good  to  set  against  the  old 
royalty  of  Largesse —  ' 

Whoee  mcwte  joie  wan.  I  wis, 

When  that  she  gave,  and  eaid,  "  Have  this." 

[I  am  glad  to  end,  for  this  time,  with  these  lovely  words  of  Chau- 
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cer.  We  Imvo  heard  only  too  much  hitely  of  "  Indincriminatc  cha- 
rity," with  implied  repraval,  not  of  the  Indiscrimination  mcniy,  but 
of  tl|(;  (.'liiuity  also.  We  have  partly  Buccoeded  in  enforcinj<  (»n  the 
minds  of  the  poor  the  idea  that  it  iH  dingraceful  to  receive ;  and  are 
likely,  without  much  difficulty,  to  Buccecd  in  pcrHuading  not  a  few 
of  the  ricli  that  it  in  di«grac«'ful  t<j  j^ve.  But  tlie  political  econf)my 
of  u  great  Htate  makes  hoth  giving  and  receiving  graceful ;  and  the 
political  economy  of  true  religion  interprets  the  saying  that  "  it  i* 
more  blesHcd  to  give  than  to  receive,"  not  a«  the  jjromise  of  reward 
in  another  life  for  mortified  selfishness  in  this,  but  as  pledge  of  l>c- 
stowal  upon  us  of  that  sweet  and  better  nature,  which  does  not  mor- 
tify itself  in  giving.] 

Branttoood,  Contolon, 
Uh  October,  tsn. 


THE    END. 
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